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The  Domestic  Demand  Outlook  for  1933 


The  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  in  general  has  improved  only 
slightly  from  the  lowest  level,  reached  last  July.  No  marked  changes  from, 
this  level  are  probable  during  the  next  few  months.  Numerous  political  and 
financial  elements  of  uncertain  influence  on  business  sentiment  and  business 
activity  still  exist;  but  the  need  for  replenishing  accumulated  shortages 
of  goods  and  the  existence  of  sounder  credit  conditions  and  more  confidence 
than  prevailed  during  the  financial  crisis  of  late  1931  and  early  1932,  point 
to  the  possibility  that  domestic  demand  during  the  1933-34  season  may  show 
some  improvement  over  present  conditions.  Substantial  general  improvement 
in  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products,  however,  waits  on  recovery  in  the 
industries  that  produce  durable  goods  and  consume  large  quantities  of  iron 
and  steel, (such  as  building,  railroad  equipment,  and  automobiles)  where 
extensive  unemployment  exists.  Much  will  also  depend  upon  changes  in 
political  and  economic  conditions  abroad  bearing  on  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  foreign-exchange  restrictions  which  now  hamper  domestic 
industrial  activity  for  export  markets. 

Industrial  Production 


Industrial  production,  which  was  reduced  from  125  per  cent  of  the 
1923-25  average  in  June,  1929  to  58  per  cent  in  July,  1932,  advanced  to 
66  per  cent  during  the  last  quarter  of  last  year.  The  fairly  sharp  advance 
during  the  summer  months  occurred  chiefly  in  the  textile  industry,  partly 
as  a  result  of  shortage  of  finished  goods  in  the  face  of  a  small,  cotton 
crop  ana  rising  prices,  but  some  recession  has  occurred  since  then.  By 
November,  substantial  increases  in  the  output  of  other  industries  such  as 
iron  and  steel  and  automobiles  occurred  and  partly  offset  -the  declining 
output  in  industries  producing  consumer  goods  for  current  consumption;,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  even  these  basic  heavy  industries  showed  a  declining 
tendency.  Tae  total  volume  of  production  of  consumer  goods  rose  during  the 
period  July  to  September  from  78  to  102  per  cent  of  the  1923-1925  average, 
but  receded  to  90  per  cent  in  December.  The  output  of  the  more  durable 
products  advanced  from  their  low  of  43  per  cent  in  august  to  50  per  cent  in 
November.  At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  moderately  improved  industrial 
situation  as  contrasted  w ith  the  low  point  reached  last  July  was  somewhat 
unstable,  with  no  definite  upward  tendencies  for  the  first  half  of  1933* 

The  food  industries  will  apparently  continue  to  be  sustained  at  a  stable 
level  by  the  fairly  even  flow  of  products  from  the  farms.  In  the  automobile 
industry  production  is  far  below  the  rate  required  to  replace  cars  current¬ 
ly  worn  out,  but  for  some  time  yet  low  consumer  incomes  will  serve  to 
restrict  automobile  production  and  employment.  Lev?  purchasing  power  similar¬ 
ly  influences  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  depends  on  orders  from  the 
automobile,  railroad,  and  building  industries.  Orders  from  each  of  these 
three  sources  are  now  at  extremely  low  levels  with  no  prospects  for  immediate 
improvement . 

Building  activity  as  measured  by  contracts  awarded,  declined  from  126 
per  cent  of .the  1923-1925  average  in  Jnne,  1929,  to  26  per  cent  in  March,  1932. 
Between  July  am*  September,  1932,  building  activity  increased  by  about  10  per 
cent,  owing  xo  an  improvement  in  pen-residential  construction,  but  lost  most 
of  that  very  moderate  gain  during  the  last  quarter  of  1932  when  all  lines  of 
construction  work  receded  more  than  seasonally,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
public  works  and  utilities.  Practically  no  long-term  real  estate  bonds  have 
been  issued  during  1932  to  finance  new  construction.  Building  activity  in 
general  is  being  retarded  by  the  existence  of  surplus  industrial  and  commercial 
capacity,  by  declining  rents,  by  numerous  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  by 
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relatively  high  building  costs  in  many  localities.  Long-term  loans  for 
residential  or  other  building  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Individuals  and 
institutions  are  burdened  with  past  debts ,  real  estate  and  other,  and  with 
insecurity  of  income.  Furthermore,  appropriations  for  construction  work 
by  Federal,  State,  minicipai,  and  public  works  ana  public  utility  agencies, 
for  1933,  are  lower  than  they  were  for  1932.  Extensive  new  financing  is 
not  yet  in  sight  in  spite  of  some  recovery  in  high-gruae  bonds.  Industrial 
activity  is ■ therefore ,  not  likely  to  receive  any  noticeable  stimulus  during 
1933.  from  construction  work. 


Cons urti’e r  Income s 


The  national  incone  has  declined  about  40  per  cent,  from  about 
$91,000,000,000  in  1929  to  about  $55,000,000,000  in  1952,  but  the  incomes 
of  certain  large  groups  of  urban  wage  earners  have  declined  much  more  than 
this.  Thus  the  combined  wage  payments  by  factories,  railroads,  and  con¬ 
struction  activities  which,  in  the  summer  of  3.929 ,  averaged  about  110  per 
cent  of  the  1923-1925  average,  declined  to  40,  or  about  61  per  cent.  This 
reduction  was  caused  by  complete  unemployment  of  millions  of  workers,  by 
part-time  employment,  and  ty  reductions  in  wages.  In  addition,  many  con¬ 
sumers  have  drawn  h  avily  on  their  savings  and  others  have  incurred  addition¬ 
al  debts.  Io.rt  oi  the  rise  in  payrolls  and  employment  which  occurred  around 
September  has  since  been  lost.  The  total  number  of  unemployed  in  tue  united 
States  at  the  beginning  of  1953  is  estimated  by  the  American  federation  of 
Labor  at  11,500,000  -  about  equal  to  the  number  in  the  summer  of  1932. 


Shrinkage  in  farm  incomes  is  also  restricting  the  purchase  of  indus¬ 
trial  goods.  Lor  the  year  1932,  gross  farm  income  is  estimated  at  about 
$5,000,000,000,  compared  with  $7,000,0.00,000  in  1951,  and  $12,000,000,000  in 
1929.  a,s  most  of  the  returns  were  needed  to  meet  production  costs  and 
fixed  debt  charges  and  taxes,  there  has  been  a  drastic  curtailment  of 
expenditures.  Purchases  have  been  chiefly  limited  to  bare  necessities. 

Financial  Conditions 


Financial  conditions  have  in  many  respects  improved  materially  over 
those  obtaining  a  year  ago.  The  volume,  of  bank  credit,  however,  continues 
at-  law  levels  and  has  shown  no  appreciable  tendency  to  expand.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1933  money  rates  were  extremely  low  in  the  larger  metropolitan 
centers.  Gold  continued  to  flow  to  the  United  Btates  and  holdings  of 
Government  securities  by  the  Federal  Deserve  Banks  were  unusually  large. 
Member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  had  over  $500 , 000 , 000  of  surplus 
reserves  available  for  use  in  expanding  credit-  for  business  enterprises.  The 
liquid  it ion  of  commercial  bank  credit,  which  w_s  particularly  rapid  during 


the  last  half  of  1931  and  the  first 
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to  have  been  halt¬ 


ed  during  the  last  half  of  1932. 
a  moderate  expansion. 


In  the  li 


cities  there  has  even  been 


The  drastic  decline  in  the  security  markets  jus  halted  in  1952.  Price 
of  high-grade  bonds  it  the  end  of  the  year  were  slightly  -hove  the  level  of 
a  year  earlier,  and  14  per  cent  ..hove  the  low  prices  reached  in  June ,  1932. 
Stock  prices,  as  measured  by  the  Dor- Jones  Index,  while  20  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  were  35  per  cent  above  the  low  reached  in  July,  1932,  but 
these  more  favorable  aspects  of  the  cret  it  situation  are  accompanied  by  un¬ 
favorable  elements.  Bank  failures  continued  .-t  a  rapid  rate  during  19o2 , 
the  failures  of  that  year  exceeding  those  of  ;,nv  other  year  except  19.il,  and 
solvent  banks  still  felt  it  necessary  to  maintain  un  unusually  strong  cash 
pos  i  "t  i  on  9 
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To  date,  hanks  have  invested  chiefly  in  Government  obligations,  rather  than 
expand  their  commercial  loans  or  purchases  of  industrial  securities,  because  of 
the  general  lack  of  confidence  in'  the  business  situation  on  the  part  of  teoth 
business  men  and  bankers.  Some  decrease  in  commercial  loans  has  also  been  occas¬ 
ioned  by  the  decreased  demand  for  commercial  ana  industrial  funds,  rank  deposits 
in  agricultural  areas  have  continued  to  decline  with  no  prospects  of  an  increase 
until  farm  income  turns  upward.  With  business  activity  at  a  lev;  ebb,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  sound  commercial  'loans  and  commercial  banks  hesitate  to  make  substan¬ 
tial  additions  to  their  holdings  of  bonds  other  than  United  States  securities. 

Commodity  jpri ces 

Like  other  measures  of  business  conditions,  commodity  prices  showed  acme 
recovery  during  the  summer  months  of  1032,  but  this  had  beer  completely  lost 
by  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  general  average  of  wholesale  market  prices  was 
lower  than  the  previous  low  level  reached  in  June .  The  depression  has  created 
great  price  disparities  between  different  groups  of  commodities  and  between 
commodity  and  other  values.  The  general  wholesale  commodity  price  level  at  the 
beginning  of  1933  averaged  90  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level  of  1910-1 9l4,  *ut 
wholesale  prices  of  farm  products  were  60  per  cent  and  prices  of  house  furnish¬ 
ing  goods  were  135  per  cent,  with  other  groups  between  these  extremes.  Although 
price  disparities  of  this  sort  are  usually  narrowed  during  periods  of  revival, 
their  presence  at  this  point  in  the  depression  is  indicative  of  the  need  lor 
adjustments.  The  slowness  with  which  some  of  these  adjustments  are  made  tends 
to  retard  expansion. 

Another  factor  making  for  weakness  in  the  general  commodity  price  level  is 
the  relatively  lower  level  abroad  of  commodity  prices  in  teems  of  gold,  due  in 
part  to  depreciated  curriencies.  This  situation  limits  the  purchasing  power  tor 
American  goods  abroad  and  makes  American  products  relatively  dearer  in  world 
trade.  {See  Foreign  Demand  Deport  for  further  discussion.) 


Read iustmerts 


Readjustments  of  various  kinds  are  now  in  progress.  Debts  are  gradually 
and  tardily  being  scaled  down  more  nearly  in  line  with  commodity  prices  through 
default  and  foreclosure  ard  through  a  more  general  acceptance  cf  depressed  cot  - 
ditions.  Wages  and  salaries  ore  being  reduced.  Vacancies  and  decreased  indus¬ 
trial  and  consumer  incomes  are  forcing  rents  down.  Although  such  a  readjustment 
of  the  price  system  is  desirable  from  the  long-time  viewpoint,  it  creates 
apprehension  and  retards  business  recovery  from  the  short-time  viewpoint .  -bus 


tne  fear  of  further  wage  and  salary  reductions  and 


iurther  unemployment  is 


tending  to  curtail  current  purchases  by  those  still  employed.  There  ere  still 
many  fixed  charges  that  are  greatly  in  excess  of  current  earnings  in  agriculture, 
railroads,  mining  and  real  estate.  Many  charges  must  be  adjusted  or  reduced 
before  profits  can  be  made  at  the  present  level  of  prices. 

The  difficulties  of  correcting  the  existing  maladjustments  preclude  a.:r>  semo 
immediate  recovery.  Therefore,  farmers  when  planning  their  1933  production, 
may  anticipate  no  materially  different  consumer-demand  conditions  next  winter 
than  those  that  prevailed  during  the  1932-33  season,  although  some  improvement 
may  grow  out  of  the  favorable  elements  already  mentioned.  Put  the  time  and 
extent  of  any  improvement  may  be  influenced  by  several  no*hus  iness  developments 
that  are  as  yet  undetermined.  Efforts  to  increase  prices  and  genera. l  purchasing 
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power  through  some  change  in  our • monetary  system  and  to  advance  agricultural 
income  through  the  application  of  some  farm  relief  plan  are  of  course  viewed 
with  favor  by  some  and  with  apprehension  by  others.  Efforts  to  provide  some 
means  of  adjusting  outstanding  debts  without  the  usual  bankruptcy  proceedings* 
through  a  revised  bankruptcy  act,  are  looked  upon  with  more  general  favor ,  while 
attempts  to  relax  the  strangulating  effects  on  our  foreign  trade  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  international  debt  situation  encounter  the 
apprehension  of  a  large  number  'who  believe  in  protection,  isolation,  ana  self 
sufficiency.  Efforts  to  balance  the  rc  t ional . budget  through  additional  taxa¬ 
tion  and  through  curtailment  of  expenditures  are  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
means  of  restoring  confidence  and  strengthening  the  bond  market,  whereas 
others  consider  these  efforts  in  the  midst  of  deep  depression  as  a  further 
untimely  drain  on  consumer  incomes. and  business  resources  and  as  probably 
having  a  retarding  effect  on  revival.  Until  some  definite  policies  are 
decided  upon  with  regard  to  these  problems,  many  business  men  will  hesitate  to 
begin  any  marked  expansion. 


THE  FOHEIGU  DEMASD  OUTLOOK 

The  decline  in  industrial  production,  which  has  been  nearly  continu¬ 
ous  since  1929  in  most  of  the  important  foreign  markets  for  American  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  showed  a  tendency  to  slacken  in  1932.  Foreign  credit  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  improved,  a  factor  favorable  to  recovery  in  industrial 
conditions  abroad.  At  present,  however,  there  ' s  little  prospect  for  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  products  dur¬ 
ing  1933.  Disorganized  currency  sT,-ste"s,  exchange  control,  and  trade  bar¬ 
riers  and  restrictions  of  all  kinds  are  tending  to  held  bach:  any  appreciable 
revival  in  international  trade.  The  difficult  problem  faced  by  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  maintaining  their  balance  of  international  payments  stands  in  the 
way  of  early  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  restrictions  or  of  the  stabiliz¬ 
ation  of  depreciated  currencies.  Effective  international  action  during  the 
present  year  directed  towards  facilitating  international  payments,  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  currencies,  and  the  moderation  of  trade  barriers  would  give  a 
strong  impetus  toward  economic  recovery  throughout  the  world.  So  far  as  its 
effect  upon  foreign  demand  for  Our  products  is  concerned,  a  start  toward  re¬ 
covery  would  be  reflected  first,  no  doubt,  in  the  continuation  of  the  improve 
ment  in  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton,  since  this  product  is  less  hampered 
by  trade  restrictions  than  are  the  foodstuffs  items  in  our  export  trade.  Eor 
sign  production  of  most  products  competing  with  the  United  States  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  being  maintained  at  a  high  level.  A  notable  exception  is 
cotton,  the  aci-eame  of  which  in  foreign  countries  '-as  shown  some  reduction 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Exports  of  Agricultural  products 

The  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  products  has  fallen  to  a  new- 
low  level  for  the  depression.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  the  value 
of  agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States  was  more  than  25  Per  cent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1928-29.  The 
decline  has  continued  into  the  present  (1932-33)  season.  The  value  of  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  first  six  months  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  in  the 
first  half  of  1931-32. 

The  volume  of  exports  has  held  up  better  than  the  value,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  lower  prices  of  commodities  generally  and  because  of  heavier  ship¬ 
ments  of  cotton.  The  total  volume  of  our  agricultural  exports  of  1931-32 
was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  two  seasons  and  was  only  16  per  cent  under 
1928-29.  There  was  only  a  slight  decline  in  the  total  volume  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  season  (1932-33)  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
in  1931-32.  Excluding  cotton,  however,  the  1931-32  export  volume  was  10 
per  cent  under  the  preceding  season  and  35  per  cent  under  1928-29,  while  the 
first  half  of  1932-33  shows  a  further  decline  from  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year  of  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Foreign  Industrial  Activity  and  Employment 

Over  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  exports  go  to  the  industrial 
countries  of  northwestern  Europe  and  to  Japan.  Consequently  the  decline  in 
European  industrial  activity  and  increasing  unemployment ,  intensified  by  low 
agricultural  returns,  have  been  important  factors  in  reducing  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  our  products.  There  was  some  indication  of  a  slackening  in  1932  in 
the  decline  of  industrial  activity  abroad.  This  has  been  especially  notice- 
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able  in  the  case  of  textiles.  In  practically  every  important  country  cotton 
textile  production  late  in  1932  was  at  a  higher  rate . than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1931.  This  has  contributed  to  the  well-maintained  exports  of 
American  cotton.  When  textiles  are  excluded,  it  appears  that  the  general 
industrial  production  of  most  foreign  countries  at  the  end  of  1232  was  below 
1931.  In  the  United  Kingdom  industrial  activity  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1932  reached  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression,  being  about  2  per  cent  under 
the  low  level  reached  just  before  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  in 
1931.  German  industrial  activity  also  declined  to  a  new  low  point  in  August 
1932  but  has  since  made  a  substantial  recovery  and  In  December  1932  was  8 
por  cent  above  December  1531.  French  industrial  production  has  expanded,  to 
some  extent,  since  last  Aumust,  largely  because  of  textiles,  but  industrial 
activity  in  that  country  in  the  latter  part’  of  1932  was  still  substantially 
below  1931.  In  Japan  general  industrial  activity  in  1932  was  above  that  of 
1931;  textile  activity  was  as  high  as  in  1929.  This  high  level  of  industrial 
activity  is  to  be  associated  with  the  sharp  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of 
the  yen  during  the  last  six  months  and  with  heavy  military  expenditures . 

In  all  of  the  principal  European  industrial  countries  unemployment  at 
t Je  end  of  the  year  appears  to  have  been  higher  than  at  that  period  the  year 
before,  al though  in  a.  number  of  cases  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  months  of  1932.  In  Great  Britain,  despite  more  rigid  application  of  re¬ 
lief  measures,  the  total  unemployment  at  the  end.  of  December  1932  was  almost 
30  per  cent  greater  than  a.t  the  same  time  in  1931.  On  December  1,  1932,  un¬ 
employment  registrations  in  Germany  were  5  per  cent  above  the  corresponding 
date  a  year  earlier.  All  other  European  countries  except  Poland  also  showed 
an  increase  in  unemployment  toward  the  end  of  1932  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1931. 


Financial  Aspects  of  the  Foreirtn  Situation 

In  appra.isina  the  possibilities  of  economic  recover;'-  in  important  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  during  1932,  credit  conditions  as  a  factor  in  facilitating  re¬ 
covery  appear  more  favorable  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  In  January  1931  and 
19o2  unfavorable  credit  conditions  ”Tere  a  direct  factor  in  restricting  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.  During  1932,  however,  short-term,  interest  rates  in  im¬ 
portant  European  money  markets  declined  almost  continuously  and  they  are  now 
at  unusually  low  levels.  The  surplus  of  short-term  funds  available  for  lend¬ 
ing  has  been  accompanied  by  advancing  security  prices.  Representative  in¬ 
dexes  oi  bath  bonds  and  common  stocks  in  England  ,  -France^  end  Germany  were 
higher  at  the  end  of  1932  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  advance 
in  security  prices  in  Germany  from  the  lows  of  midsummer  1932  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  striking.  In  England,  bond  prices  have  advanced  to  the  highest 
level  in  the  postwar  oeriod.  The  flotation  of  new  security  issues  for  long¬ 
term  capital  requirements,  which  was  held  back  during  the  period  when  the 
British  Government  was  refunding  a  substantial  portion  of  the  public  debt  at 
lower  interest  rates,  may  be  encouraged  by  the  substantial  improvement  in 
the  bond  market. 

Although  the  improvement  of  credit  conditions  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  is  an  important  factor  which  may  bring  about  a  renewal  of  international 
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lending  and  may  facilitate  the  recovery  of  world  trade,  it  is  essential  to 
"bear  in  mind  that  utilization  of  the  credit  resources  now  available  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  belief  that  credit  advances  can  be  repaid.  Under  conditions 
of  declining  world  trade,  precarious  trade  balances,  low  gold  reserves  in 
many  countries,  and  trade  restrictions  to  safeguard  gold  reserves  and.  cur¬ 
rencies,  this  confidence  is  lacking.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  increased 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  capital-deficit  countries  to  make  repayment  will 
appear  when  their  international  payments  attain  a  more  favorable  balance. 

Among  factors  that  may  influence  such  developments  are:  Return  of  funds  (in 
the  capital-surolus  countries')  withdrawn  in  the  earlier  stages  of  toe  depres¬ 
sion,  increased  demand  for  raw  materials  on  the  part  of  industrial  countries, 
balancing  of  budgets,  and  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  a  free  flow  of  goods  in  international 
trade  is  the  disorganized  state  of  the  various  national  currencies.  Thirty- 
four  countries  have  officially  suspended  the  gold  or  gold-exchange  standard 
and  eleven  other  countries,  through  special  control  of  exchange  dealings, 
are  practically  in  the  same  category.  Silver,  and  the  currency  of  China, 
have  fallen  to  new  low  levels.  In  our  important  foreign  markets  the  depreci¬ 
ation  of  the  pound  sterling  has  been  a  particularly  adverse  feature.  From  a 
par  of  $4.86,  the  pound  has  declined  irregularly  to  a  low  of  $3.15  in  December, 
but  recovered  to  $3.35  by  the  middle  of  January.  Inasmuch  as  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  world’ s  trade  is  carried  on  by  countries  closely  associated  fi¬ 
nancially  and  commercially  with  Great  Rritain,  the  downward  trend  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  1932  has  been  an  important  factor  affecting  both  the  market  for 
American  agricultural  exports  and  the  competition  offered  by  other  exporting 
countries . 

As  long  as  the  aggregate  of  wages  and  the  level  of  internal  prices  in 
an  importing  country  having  a  depreciated  currency  do  not  rise  to  offset  the 
currency  depreciation,  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  that  country  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  decreased.  If  the  total  consumer  income  does  not  rise  so 
rapidly  as  does  the  increase  in  pricer,  of  imported  commodities,  in  terms  of 
the  depreciated  currency,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  demand  which  can  be 
offset  only  by  reducing  the  gold  price  of  commodities  to  a  level  that  is  more 
in  Peeping  with  the  real  purchasing  powers  of  depreciated-currency  countries. 

It  should  he  recognized,  however,  that  the  countries  with  depreciated  cur¬ 
rencies  would  have  suffered  an  impairment  in  their  purchasing  power  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  falling  wage  and  price  levels  and  increasing  unemployment ,  even 
if  the  gold  standard  had  been  maintained. 

Wage  and  price  levels  have  not  risen  significantly  in  the  currency- 
depreciated  countries.  Currency  depreciation  in  these  countries  has,  there¬ 
fore,  represented  sharp  and  substantial  reductions  in  prices,  wages,  and 
overhead  costs,  in  terws  of  gold  currency.  Currency  depreciation  has  tem¬ 
pered  or  offset  the  deflation  that  has.  occurred  in  gold  prices  and  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  impairment  of  internal  "purchasing  power  in  international  trade 
with  gold-standard  countries.  The  equilibrium  of  price  levels  in  terms  of 
gold  between  different  countries  has  been  materially  altered,  and  although 
economic  adjustments  will  sooner  or  later  restore  a  new  equilibrium  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  operating  slower  in  many  countries.  The  actual  foreign  exchange 
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rate  is  the  immediate  factor  and  reality  encountered  "by  exporters  and  im¬ 
porters.  With  some  American  farm  exports  the  prices  in  depreciated  curren¬ 
cies  which  can  be  secured  become  extremely  low  when  converted  to  American 
money;  with  others,  the  export  outlet  is  curtailed  by  prices  in  terms  of 
gold  which  become  restrictive  or  prohibitive  when  converted  to  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  The  instability  of  exchange  fates  is  in  itself  an  uncertain  and 
hazardous  factor  in  undertaking  and  completing  transactions;  accordingly  it 
greatly  handicaps  international  trade. 

Among  the  principal  exporters  of  farm  products  only  the  United  States 
maintains  an  undepreciated  currency.  The  competitors  of  the  United  States 
in  v/orld  markets  have  depreciated  currencies  varying  from  about  15  per  cent 
for  Canada  to  40  and  45  per  cent  for  Argentina  and  Australia,  respectively. 

In  Australia  and  Argentina,  wheat  prices  for  the  1931-32  crop  reached  as  high 
a  figure  as  the  prices  for  a  part  of  the  1929-30  crop.  In  depreciated-curren¬ 
cy  countries  there  is  less  reluctance  in  shading  prices  to  obtain  world 
markets  and  the  influence  of  these  high  internal  prices  in  maintaining  acre - 
ages  may  be  considerable.  The  extent  to  which  this  situation  has  altered 
and  will  continue  to  influence  the  sources  and  volume  of  world  trade  in  farm 
commodities  is,  however,  difficult  to  establish  or  suggest  because  of  many 
other  influences  operating  simultaneously. 

Wholesale  prices,  in  terms  of  gold,  are  at  the  lowest  level  of  the 
depression.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  price  levels  in  deprec iated-currenqy 
countries  are  unchanged  or  are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  in  gold- 
standard  countries  they  are  about  10  per  cent  lower. 

Trade  Bar riers 

Throughout  1932  the  situation  with  reference  to  foreign  trade  bar¬ 
riers  to  American  agricultural  exports  followed,  in  general,  the  unfavorable 
lines  foreshadowed  in  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  for  1932.  By  and 
large,  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  earlier  severe  restrictions  affecting 
our  agricultural  exports.  On  the  contrary,  new  restrictions  'were  imposed. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  ratification  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  raised  new  bar¬ 
riers  to  American  and  other  non-Empire  fruits  (apples,  grapefruit,  oranges, 
raisins,  prunes)  and  to  wheat;  and  late  in  the  year,  quota  restrictions  on 
pork  imports  also  went  into  effect,  followed  by  others  on  beef  and  mutton 
effective  at  the  first  rf  the  present  year.  In  France,  import  licensing  and 
quotas  were  applied  to  a  long  list  of  agricultural  products.  In  Germany,  the 
butter  quota  restrictions  were  further  tightened;  the  authority  of  the  corn¬ 
importing  monopoly  was  broadened  to  include  grain  sorghums;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  application  of  a  temporary  import  quote,  to  lard  "was  announced. 

In  several  countries  that  had  been  restricting  imports  through  control  of 
foreign  exchange,  trade  with  various  other  countries  was  reduced  virtually 
to  the  level  of  barter  exchange  through  the  adoption  of  "clearing  agreements" 
with  such  countries  whereby  the  total  value  of  current  trade  one  with  the 
other  was  arbitrarily  counterbalanced. 

In  view  of  the  continued  tightening  of  restrictions  during  recent 
years,  caution  in  predicting  a  cessation  or  a  reversal  of  this  trend  during 
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the  coming  year  is  manifestly  in  order.  Yet  there  are  some  indications  that 
1932  nay  have  "been  the  peak;  that  the  force  of  the  earlier  upward  tendenoe  s 
may  have  been  spent;  and  that  some  moderation  of  existing  barriers  may  geo 
under  way  during  the  present  year.  Apparently  no  major  projects  are  now 
under  contemplation  for  a  further  tightening  of  barriers.  In  Germany ,  t  -ie 
contemplated  import  quotas  cn  perk  and  pork  products,  fruits,  am  vari.  ua 
other  agricultural  products,  were  finally  abandoned  late  in  1932  (except 
on  lard).  Between  various  countries  agreements  have  recently  been  leached 
modifying  previous  drastic  trade  restrictions.  There  have  been  soiv.c  sigr.o 
of  relaxation  in  the  administration  of  exchange  controls;  and  in  various 
exporting  countries,  export  dumping  schemes  previously  in  eifect  have  lc^t 
ground.  These  developments  may  possibly  foreshadow  at  least  a  sla^xen ung 
or  a  cessation  of  further  general  tightening  of  barriers. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  two  impending  developments  of  which  the  ultl.at  e 
outcome  may  be  a  reduction  of  present  barriers,  though  perhaps  nou  in  the 
current  year.  One  is  the  indication  from  various  directions  that  a  nu.' 
impetus  to  tariff  reduction  by  the  bargaining  process  appears  to  be  in  pros¬ 
pect.  Should  the  United  States  be  a  party  to  such  negotiations,  agiin.  tai- 
al  products,  because  of  their  importance  in  our  export  trade,  would  nauura lj 
have  a  prominent  place.  Although  experience  indicates  that  prog.eso^m 
such  matters  is  necessarily  slow  and  difficult,  it  may  be  that  a  period 
general  scaling-down  of  barriers  by  international  negotiation  is  abo.ut  to 
begin  and  that  its  effects  may  be  felt  to  some  extent  before  the^  expiration 
of  the  crop  year  1933-34.  The  possibilities  of  achievement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  will  be  much  greater  if,  meanwhile ,  progress  is  being  made  mother 
directions  toward  world  financial  stabilization  and  general  economic  recc'.e  -  y 
In  regard  to  this  latter,  much,  in  turn,  will  hinge  upon  the  outcome  Ox  the 
World  Economic  and  Monetary  Conference  to  be  convened  in  London,  piebab..y 
in  June  -  the  second  *f  the  impending  major  developments  referred  sc. 

'The  precise  scope  of  the  discussion  is  not  yet  certain;  but  it  new  appears 
that  restoration  of  the  gold  standard,  revival  of  wholesale  prices,  ana 
reduction  of  trade  barriers,  are  to  be  the  major  subjects.  In^so  -ar 
the  results  may  hinge  upon  agreements  subject  to  ratification  m  the  dxf_er- 
ent  countries,  definite  action  growing  out  of  the  negotiations  w il i  perhaps 
be  mainly  deferred  beyond  the  present  year.  But  if  adequate  progirss  is 
made  in  the  discussions,  both  preliminary  to  and  during  the  conierence, 
this  may  be  an  aid  to  the  general  revival  of  confidence,  which  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  recovery.  Such  an  effect  might  be  quite  in  advance, 
of  the  actual  adoption  by  participating  countries  of  any  measures  upon  which 
the  conference  may  agree.  This  revival  in  itself  should  tend  directly  to 
stimulate  markets  for  our  exports;  and  since  themore  extreme  restrictive 
measures  of  recent  date  have  grown  directly  out  of  the  linanciai  ciisis  and 
the  general  collapse  of  confidence,  it  should  tend  also  to  ease  the  way  to 
modification  of  the  existing  high  barriers  to  trace. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Production 

Foreign  agricultural  production  continues  at  a  high  level.  In  the 
deficit  agricultural  countries  of  Europe  acreage  and  production  have  been 
maintained  or  have  continued  to  mount  behind  the  protection  of  high  import 
duties  and  other  trade  restrictions.  The  1932  wheat  acreage  in  nurepean 
countries,  excluding  the  surplus  producers  in  the  Danube  Basin  and  Russia, 
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was  7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1939  end  2Q  per  cent  higher  than  in  1920  hut 
was  still  short  of  the  average  acreage  "before  the  Torld  7ar.  The  total  Euro¬ 
pean  acreage  in  1932,  including  the  Danube  Basin  "but  excluding  Russia,  was 
2  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  average.  European  hog  numbers,  excluding 
Russia,  have  averaged,  in  the  last  feu  peers,  approximately  10  per  cent  above 
the  average  number  during  1909-13  and  about  30  per  cent  above  the  average  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  war.  European  cattle  numbers  are  also 
above  pre-war,  but  the  number  of  sheen  has  been  reduced. 

In  surplus -producing  countries  like  Canada.,  Australia,  and  Argentina, 
some  shifts  have  taken  place  in  crop  acreages  during  the  last  three  years 
and  the  total  area,  under  cultivation  in  1932  was  less  than  in  1930.  But  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  the  principal  crop  in  these  three  countries,  the  acreage 
in  1932  was  3  per  cent  larger  than  in  1929  and  more  than  10  per  cent  larger 
than  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  in  1929  and  over  80  per  cent  above 
the  average  for  1909-1913.  The  production  and  export  of  animal  products  in 
surplus  countries  also  have  been  well  maintained.  Shipments  of  wool,  mutton, 
and  dairy  products  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  1932  were  at  or  near 
record  figures.  Only  in  the  case  of  beef  was  there  an  important  decline  in 
exports.  The  explanation  of  this  well-maintained  agricultural  production  in 
the  surplus  countries  in  the  face  of  extremely  low  prices  in  terms  of  gold 
is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  fact  of  depreciated  currencies  (which  means  that 
prices  have  not  fallen  so  much  in  these  countries  in  terms  of  their  own 
money)  ,  in  the  fact  that  costs  generally  have  been  greatlTr  reduced,  and  fin¬ 
ally,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  much  else  to  which  these  newer  primarily 
agri cul  tura.l  c  our. t  ri  e  s  c an  turn . 

Russia  was  not  an  important  exporter  of  wheat  last  year ,  but  this  was 
due  to  poor  growing  conditions  and  difficulties  in  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  to  change  of  acreage.  In  spite  of  the  small  wheat  exports 
irom  Russia  in  1932  and  the  fact  that  no  considerable  expansion  of  wheat  acre¬ 
age  is  anticipated  for  the  near  future,  it  is  li1eelv  that,  in  years  when 
weather  conditions  are  favorable,  Russia,  may  a  vain  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  world  wheat  markets.  The  important  role  which  general  financial  and 
economic  policies  of  the  Soviet  Government  pla.v  in  the  Russian  export  situ¬ 
ation,  the  management  and  organization  difficulties  of  Russian  agriculture, 
and  the  fact  that  greater  attention  may  have  to  be  paid  in  the  near  future 
to  supplying  more  products  for  domestic  consumption,  make  Russian  export  pros¬ 
pects  extremely  uncertain. 

There  has  been  some  contraction  in  foreign  cotton  acreage.  The  cotton 
acreage  in  India  in  1931-32  was  the  smallest  since  1922-23,  and  the  ac reage 
for  1932-33  nas  shown  a  further  decline.  The  cotton  acreage  in  Egypt  in  1932, 
largely  because  of  restrictions  by  the  G-ovc-rnments ,  was  the  smallest  since 
1896.  These  restrictions  have  been  relaxed  for  1933,  and  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  Egyptian  acreage  is  to  be  expected  but  probably  not  to  the  level 
oi  years  preceding  1930.  The  prevailing  low  prices  for  cotton  seem  to  be 
forcing  contraction  in  cotton  acreage  in  some  of  the  newer  cotton-growing 
area.s  in  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  cotton  acreage  in  Russia  has  continued 
to  mount,  but  it  may  be  of  significance  that  the  increase  in  production  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  lias  been  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  than  the  increase  in 
acreage . 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  OUTLOOK 


The  farm  credit  outlook  for  1933  is  affected  by  opposing  factors. 

The  loanable  resources  of  country  hanks  decreased  further  during  the  year 
1932.  The  intermediate  credit  hanks  have  ample  loanable  funds  at  rates  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  a  year  ago,  but  local  credit  institutions  are  in  a  less 
favorable  position  to  take  advantage  of  these  rediscount  facilities.  Farmers 
with  security  to  offer  have  a  new  source  of  credit  available  through  the 
regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  established  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  A  surplus  of  funds  in  central  money  markets  indicates 
ample  marketing  credit  at  low  rates,  but  loans  from  this  source  require 
security  which  many  farmers  can  not  supply.  Funds  for  mortgage  loans  are 
scarce,  owing  in  part  to  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  command  of  agencies  lend¬ 
ing  on  farm  real  estate  security,  and  in  part  to  the  uncertainty  of  land 
values  and  the  low  farm  incomes  which  have  caused  a  further  increase  of  de¬ 
linquencies  on  outstanding  loans. 

Production  Credit 

Country  banks,  which  in  most  areas  are  the  chief  source  of  production 
credit  for  farmers,  experienced  a  further  shrinkage  in  deposits  during  1932* 
In  the  year  ending  November,  1932,  total  deposits  of  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  located  in  places  of  less  than  15,000  population  in 
20  of  the  leading  agricultural  States,  declined  15  per  cent.  From  November, 
1929,  deposits  in  this  group  of  States  declined  jb  per  cent.  Because  of  the 
low  level  of  farm  incomes,  country  tanks  in  most  areas  have  been  unable  to 
liquidate  their  production  loans  even  to  the  extent  that  they  did  in  the  fall 
of  1931'  Moreover,  such  institutions  have  large  borrowings  from  city  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Because  of  these  factors  and  the  desire  of  country  bankers  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  solvency  by  holding  liquid  and  marketable  assets,  bank  loans  in 
most  agricultural  areas  will  very  probably  be  more  restricted  in  1933  than 
in  1932. 

Although  the  number  of  bank  failures  in  1932  was  materially  smaller 
than  in  1931,  such  failures  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  preceding 
year.  These  failures  have  been  an  appreciable  factor  in  curtailing  the 
usual  credit  facilities  in  agricultural  areas. 

Credit  from  merchants  and  dealers  also  is  likely  to  be  more  limited 
during  1933  than  during  1932.  The  merchants  and  dealers  as  well  as  the 
farmers  have  suffered  heavy  losses  and  are  carrying  so  many  overdue  accounts 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  for  purchasing  the  usual  volume  of 
supplies  for  resale,  on  time,  to  farmers.  Reports  from  manufacturers  of 
fertilizer  indicate,  for  southern  States,  that  the  proportion  of  credit 
sales  to  total  sales  for  the  year  will  be  slightly  less  than  it  was  in  1932, 
despite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  dealers  requiring  credit  accommodations. 

The  ability  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  to  obtain  loan 
funds  has  improved  materially  since  a  year  ago.  Their  debentures  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  rates  of  interest  as  low  as  per  cent  and  they,  therefore,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  for  rediscount  good  eligible  paper  at  low  rates  in  any 
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amounts  offered.  A  large  percentage  cf  the  farmers,  however,  will  he  unable 
to  provide  security  of  the  necessary  quality.  Moreover,  many  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural.  credit  corporations  and  livestock  loan  companies,  which  rediscount 
with  these  hanks,  are  "loaned  up",  or  have  their  capital  impaired,  and  thus 
will  not  he  able  to  advance  new  credit.  Although  the  number  of  rediscount¬ 
ing  credit  corporations  increased  from  37-  to  ^02  last  year,  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  new  ones  will  he  formed  in  1933 >  or  that  many  of  those 
existing  will  increase  their  capital  materially. 

A  new  source  of  credit  for  farmers,  as  already  indicated,  has  been 
provided  •'under  authority  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of 
1932*  The  Reconstruction  Ei nance  Corporation  under  this  authority  has  es¬ 
tablished  and  is  operating  a  regional  agricultural  credit  corporation  in  each 
of  the  12  Federal  land  bank  districts.  In  addition,  20  branch  offices  have 
teen  set  up.  These  regional  corporations  are  making  loans  directly  tc 
farmers  end  stockmen,  when  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  an  agricultural 
purpose  and  when  acceptable  security  is  offered.  The  cost  to  farmers  of 
these  loans  is  b|j  per  cent  which  includes  appraisal  and  inspection  costs. 
Loans  are  made  for  the  usual  crop-production  period.  In  the  case  of  live¬ 
stock  loans,  the  maximum  period  allowed  is  one  year  with  the  possibility  of 
renewal  under  certain  conditions.  Applications  for  loans  are  submitted 
directly  by  the  farmer  tc  the  regional  office  or  its  branch  office.  Up  to 
January  13 ,  1933 >  these  regional  credit  corporations  had  made  loans  of 
$32,000,t}00  and  had  approved  additional  loans  of  , 000 , 000 .  Applications 
pending  totaled  $68,000,000.  The  loans  made  so  far  have  been  chiefly  based 
upon  livestock  security. 


Marketing  Credit 

The  prospects  are  good  for  an  ample  supply  of  marketing  credit  during 
1933*  At  present,  interest  rates  in  financial  centers  are  substantially 
lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Large  city  banks,  which  finance  the .hold¬ 
ings  of  farm  products  by  means  of  commodity  loans  and  acceptance  credits, 
are  better  supplied  with  funds  than  last  year.  Availability  cf  marketing 
credit  through  the  Federo.l  intermediate  credit  banks  has  been  substantially 
improved  by  the  recently  enacted  legislation  making  their  debentures  eligi¬ 
ble  as  collateral  for  member-bank  borrowings  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks. 
Such  debentures  have  recently  been  sold  with  the  lowest  interest  rates  in  the 
history  of  the  system.  Loan  and  discount  rates  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  now  range  from  2.\  to  3c"  per  cent.  Commodity  loans  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  intermediate  credit  banks  to  coouerative  marketing  associations  decreased 
sharply  from  $*43,000,000  in  January,  1932,  to  $16,000,000  m  October..  This 
decrease  is  due  to  the  lower  interest  rates  quoted  by  commercial  banks. to  co¬ 
operative  associations,  to  lower  commodity  prices,  and  to  the  liquidation  of 
loans  to  Federal  Farm  Eoard  stabilization  corporations . 


Farm-Mortgage  Credit 

Farm-mortgage  credit  conditions  continued  generally  unfavorable 
throughout  the  year  1932,  and  the  prospect  at  the  beginning  of. 1933  does  not 
suggest  any  immediate  improvement.  Supplies  of  funds  for  lending  on  farm- 
mortgage  security  have  continued  to  be  meager,  and  the  outstanding  volume  0 
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credit  of  all  principal  lending  agencies  has  steadily  declined  since  a  year 
ago.  Decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  to  new  low  levels  has  greatly 
handicapped  borrowers  in  meeting  interest  and  debt  charges  due  on  loans  out¬ 
standing.  Record  numbers  of  delinquencies  and  foreclosures  on  loans  pre¬ 
viously  ma.de  have  tended  to  make  lenders  cautious  in  extending  new  credit. 

The  Federal  land  banks  have  continued  ’unable  to  sell  their  bends  at  rates 
that  would  permit  operation  within  the  margin  of  charges  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  The  actual  margin  of  0.4l  per  cent  between  the 
year’s  average  bond  yields  and  the  6  per  cent  maximum  permitted  on  loans  to 
borrowers  is  inadequate  to  cover  operating  costs.  The  banks  have  borrowed 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  maintain  supplies  of  loanable 
funds.  While  the  present  market  condition  continues,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  funds  by  bond  issues.  Federal  land  bank  bonds 
yielded  monthly  average  rates  ranging  from  3*20  Per  cent  to  5*95  P3  r  cent 
per  annum  during  1932-  The  average  yield  was  3.8 2  per  cent  in  January  and 
5-56  Per  cent  in  December,  with  an  average  of  3*59  Per  cent  for  the  ID  months. 
The  average  yield  for  the  15  years  during  which  these  banks  have  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  is  4.62  per  cent. 


Loans  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  amounted  to  $24,000,000  for  the 
first  11  months  of  1932  as  compared  with  $48,000,000  during  1931-  Joint- 
stock  land  banks  have  continued  virtually  inactive  in  so  far  as  new  loans  are 
concerned  .  Delinquencies  in  farm-mortgage  loans  increased  considerably 
during  the  concluding  months  of  1932. 

The  demand  for  policy  loans  of  life  insurance  companies  has  materially 
aoated,  thus  leaving  a  larger  proportion  of  the  premium  and  other  income  of 
the  companies  available  for  new  loans.  Country  banks,  however,  have  had 
further  notable  declines  in  the  volume  of  their  deposits,  and  consequently 
are  in  less  favorable  position  to  advance  credit  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Funds  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1932  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
permitting  extensions  to  delinquent  borrowers  of  the  Federal  land  banks  have 
been  largely  consumed.  Under  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  most  lending 
agencies  have  adopted  lenient  methods  of  dealing  with  their  borrowers.  The 
term  of  loans  has  been  extended,  payments  have  been  postponed,  and  in  many 
cases  of  foreclosure  the  farm  has  been  sold  back  to  the  farmer  on  reasonable 
terms.  A  continuation  of  this  policy  of  leniency  and  adjustment  is  urgently 
needed.  During  recent  months,  there  has  been  set-up,  in  some  States,  local 
conciliation  committees  to  assist  in  effecting  voluntary  debt  adjustments 
between  creditors  and  debtors.  The  further  extension  of  this  movement  seems 
probable.  Recent  new  loans  have  been  small  in  volume  and  generally  have 
represented  amounts  that  were  manageable  by  the  farmer-borrower.  The  best 
efforts  of  creditors  and  of  agencies  qualified  to  extend  new  credit,  as  well 
as  some  Governmental  assistance,  will  be  required  to  hold  distress  to  a 
minimum  during  the  coming  year. 

Central  Money  Markets 

Conditions  in  the  central  money  markets  have  improved  substantially 
d'ming  recent  months.  A  year  ago  our  monetary  gold  stock  was  being  rapidly 
depleted  by  transfer  abroad  and  money  in  circulation  was  increasing  at  a 
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rapid  rate.  Between  July  1,  1931 >  and  July  1,  1932,  the  monetary  gold  stock 
decreased  approximately  $1,000,000,000,  and  money  in  circulation,  as  a  result 
of  extensive  withdrawals  for  hoarding,  increased  hy  more  than  $900,000,000. 
Meeting  these  demands  placed  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  reserve  funds  of 
commercial  hanks.  This  strain  mas  only  partially  offset  hy  the  purchase  of 
$1,100,000,000  of  Government  securities  hy  the  Federal  reserve  hanks  and  by 
increased  discounts  for  member  banks.  As  bank  reserves  declined  there  was  a 
drastic  liquidation  of  credit  accompanied  by  falling  commodity  and  security 
prices.  During  the  last  half  of  1932,  however,  this  liquidation  was  appar¬ 
ently  checked  and  in  the  larger  cities  there  was  a  nominal  expansion  of 
commerical  hank  credit. 

Since  the  middle  of  June,  1932,  the  tides  of  gold  movement  and  money 
in  circulation  have  turned.  The  monetary  gold  stock  increased  l6  per  cent 
up  to  January  11,  1933 >  and  money  in  circulation  had  shown  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  increase.  Although  purchases  of  Government  securities  by  Fed¬ 
eral  reserve  banks  during  that  period  amounted  to  only  $120,000,000,  member 
banks  were  able  to  reduce  their  borrowings  at  Federal  reserve  banks  from 
$496,000,000  to  $248,000,000  and  to  increase  their  legal  reserves  hy 
$473,000,000.  An  increase  in  national  hank  notes  hy  about  $1d0, 000,000, 
under  authority  of  recent  legislation,  was  a  factor  in  this  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  member  banks.  Member  bank  reserves  in  the  amount  of 
$2,574,000,000  are  materially  above  those  held  a  year  ago  and  about 
$600,000,000  in  excess  of  legal  requirements.  Reserves  of  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  now  practically  at  the  highest  level  in  their 
history  and  would  permit  an  expansion  of  member- bank  credit  to  a  level 
which  would  equal  that  existing  in  1927  and  1928.  The  expansion  of  member- 
hank  credit,  however,  will  depend  mainly  upon  improvement  in  business 
conditions. 

So  far,  hanks  have  placed  a  high  premium  upon  the  more  liquid  types 
of  loans  and  investments;  and  rates  borne  by  United  States  Government 
securities,  call  loans,  and  urine  bankers’  acceptances  have  declined  to 
unusually  low  levels.  On  January  11,  1933,  the  rates  on  prime  bankers  1 
acceptances  were  three-eights  of  one  per  cent,  on  commercial  paper  lg  to 
ly  per  cent,  and  on  call  loans  1  per  cent.  These  rates  are  substantially 
below  those  prevailing  a  year  ago. 


THE  FARM  LABOR,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  FERTILIZER  OUTLOOK 


From  1929  to  December  1932  the  level  of  the  combined,  index  of  farm 
wages  and  of  commodities  "bought  for  use  in  production,  declined  approx¬ 
imately  36  per  cent,  or  to  about  the  same  level  as  prevailed  in  the  years 
1910-1914.  The  greatest  declines  occurred  in  the  prices  of  feed,  seed,  and 
farm  wages,  all  of  which  are  now  decidedly  below  pre-war  levels.  Prices  of 
fertilizer  and  miscellaneous  supplies  are  slightly  below  pre-war  levels, 
but  prices  of  farm  machinery  and  building  materials  are  considerably  above 
pre-war  levels.  Farm  purchases  of  commodities  used  in  production  have  de¬ 
clined  materially,  in  many  instances  much  more  sharply  than  prices  have  de¬ 
clined,  so  that  the  farmers’  cash  outlay  for  production  goods  and  for  ser¬ 
vices,  in  1932,  was  at  an  unusually  low  level.  Although  the  prices  of  some 
things  farmers  buy  showed  little  change  in  1932,  the  general  trend  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  was  downward,  and  this  decline  is  continuing  into  1933. 

Farm  Labor  and  Wages 

The  sharp  decrease  in  industrial  employment  during  the  last  few  years 
has  brought  about  an  unusually  large  supply  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
for  farm  work,  and  farm  wages  are  the  lowest  they  have  been  in  a  quarter- 
century.  This  large  unemployment  has  not  only  checked  the  usual  movement 
of  surplus  labor  from  the  farm  to  the  cities,  but  has  resulted  in  a  move¬ 
ment  of  urban  labor  back  to  the  farm,  Ho  substantial  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  labor  and  no  increase  in  the  rates  of  farm  wages  are  likely  until 
there  is  a  material  improvement  in  industrial  employment  or  in  farm  prices. 

After  declining  to  57  per  cent  of  the  1923-1925  level  of  employment 
in  August,  1932,  industrial  employment  increased  to  62  per  cent  in  October 
but  has  since  shown  a  slight  decline.  This  is  still  somewhat  below  the 
index  of  employment  in  1931.  From  December,  1931,  to  December,  1932, 
prices  of  farm  products  declined  from  66  per  cent  to  52  per  cent  of  the 
1910-1914  average.  This  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  has  result¬ 
ed  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  demand  for  farm  labor. 

From  January,  1932,  to  January,  1933,  the  farm-labor  supply  as  re¬ 
ported  by  farmers  increased  from  121  per  cent  to  127  "per  cent  of  normal", 
and  farmer  demand  for  labor  decreased  from  60,5  per  cent  to  54  "per  cent 
of  normal".  The  combined  effect  of  oversupply  of,  and  subnormal  demand 
for,  hired  farm  labor  has  increased  the  supply,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  index  of  demand,  from  200  "per  cent  of  normal"  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1932,  to  237  per  cent  in  January,  1933. 

On  January  1,  1933,  farm  wages  for  the  country  averaged  as  follows: 

Per  month  with  board,  $14.77;  per  month  without  board,  $23,62;  per  day 
with  board,  76  cents;  per  day  without  board,  $1.06.  These  wage  rates 
were  the  lowest  in  many  years.  They  were  nearly  25  per  cent  lower  than 
one  year  earlier,  and  43  per  cent  lower  than  two  years  earlier.  Average 
wages  in  January,  1933,  were  as  ley/  as  55  cents  per  day  without  board,  in 
three  southeastern  States,  January  wages  were  highest  in  the  Hew  England 
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States,  averaging  $1,95  per  day  without  board.  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  the  average  for  January  was  $1.70  per  day  without  board. 

Building  Materials 

During  the  peak:  of  residential  construction  in  1923,  monthly  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  averaged  $233,000,000.  Since  then,  residential  construc¬ 
tion  has  decreased  sharply  and  during  the  first  10  months  of  1932,  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  averaged  only  $25,000,000.  Although  the  decline  in  build¬ 
ing  activity  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  decline  in  construction 
costs,  both  for  material  and  for  labor,  prices  of  building  materials  are 
still  relatively  high  compared  with  prices  of  most  of  the  things  farmers 
buy.  In  1929  wholesale  prices  of  lumber,  the  principal  building  material 
used  in  residential  construction  and  on  farms,  was  175  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  period,  1910-1914;  but  by  September,  1932,  they  had  declined  to 
105  per  cent  of  pre-war.  Faring  this  same  period  the  index  number  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  materials  declined  from  162  per  cent 
to  126  per  cent  of  the  index  for  pre-war  period. 

Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  farm  machinery  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant  from  January,  1925,  to  September,  1929.  From  September.  1929,  to 
September,  1932,  the  index  of  wholesale  machinery  prices  declined  about 
14  per  cent,  according  to  the  revised  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics.  Faring  this  same  period  prices  of  automobiles  and  10-20  horse¬ 
power  tractors  declined  about  11  per  cent.  From  October,  1931,  to  October 
1932,  wholesale  prices  of  automobiles,  tractors,  and  general  farm  machin¬ 
ery  have  remained  steady,  but  prices  of  trucks  have  declined  sharply. 
Wholesale  prices  of  f  to  3-|  ton  trucks  in  October,  1932,  were  about  10  per 
cent  below  wholesale  price's  of  a  year  earlier.  Although  the  wholesale 
prices  of  most  farm  implements  in  Fee ember,  1932,  were  still  somewhat 
above  pre-war,  the  prices  of  trucks,  tractors,  gas  engines,  and  automobile 
were  below  pre-war. 

The  farm  machinery  price  situation  daring  a  considerable  part  of 
1932  was  not  entirely  indicated  by  list  prices  as  some  manufacturers  an¬ 
nounced  plans  that  contemplated  discounts,  if  prices  of  specified  farm 
commodities  failed  to  rise  above  certain  price  levels. 

To  what  extent  this  practice  v/ill  be  followed  in  1933  is  not  known 
at  this  time,  ho  material  changes  in  wholesale  prices  were  announced  in 
the  fall  of  1932,  but  late  in  January,  1933,  one  manufacturing  company 
announced  general  reductions  in  wholesale  prices  of  its  farm  implements. 

’  Since  1929,  the  retail  price  of  farm 'machinery,  including  automo¬ 
biles,  has  declined ■ from  162  per  cent  of  pre-war  to  147  per  cent  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  1932.  ■  This  comparison  with  pre-war  prices  is  based  on  the  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  given  machines  and  does  not  ‘take  into  account  the 
changes  in  design,  quality,  and  adaptability  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  20  years. 
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Manufacturers'  sales  of  farm  machinery  for  use  in  the  United  States 
in  1929,  exclusive  of  trucks,  was  the  largest  of  any  postwar  year  and 
amounted  to  about  $459,000,000.  The  value  of  sales  in  1930  were  85  per 
cent,  and  in  1931,  42  per  cent  of  the  1929  sales.  Sales  in  1932  were 
•materially  below  those  of  1931.  This  sharp  drop  in  machinery  sales  in¬ 
dicates  that  farmers  are  decidedly  curtailing  their  expenditures  for  goods 
used  in  production. 

Fertilizer 

In  the  three  years  from  September,  1929,  to  September,  1932,  retail 
prices  of  fertilizer  to  farmers  declined  25  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  prices  of  farm  products  declined  58  per  cent.  In  September,  1932, 
prices  of  farm  products  were  59  per  cent  of  pre-war,  while  retail  prices 
of  fertilizers  were  98  jer  cent  of  pre-war.  With  the  decline  in  farm 
prices,  the  consumption  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  been  curtailed. 

Sales  of  fertilizer-tax  tags  for  the  1931-32  season  were  54  per  cent  less 
than  in  1929-30. 

Fertilizer  manufacturers  buy  fertilizer  materials  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  for  the  fall  and  for  the  following  spring  season. .  During 
the  five  months,  July  to  November,  1932,  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer 
materials  were  12  per  cent  lower  than  during  the  same  period  of  1931.  The 
decline  in  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer  materials  in  the  last  year  has 
been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  ammoniates.  From  July  to  November,  1932, 
prices  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  19  per  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier 
and  prices  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  16  per  cent  less.  The  decrease  in  the 
price  of  tankage  was  21  per  cent  and  in  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal,  8  per 
cent.  Prices  of  other  important  materials  showed  very  little  change. 

Prices  of  superphosphate  were  5  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  prices 
of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  were  only  1  to  2  per  cent  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.  Lower  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer  materials  in  the  fall 
have  tended,  in  the  past,  to  be  reflected  in  lower  retail  prices  to 
farmers. 
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The  Wheat  Outlook  for  1933 


The  Long-Time  Outlook 


The  slowness  with  which  any  further  readjustment  of  the  level  of  world 
wheat  production  is  likely  to  take  place  is  indicated  by  acreage  changes  of  the 
last  two  years.  The  wheat  acreage  of  the  world,  excluding  Russia  and  China, 
was  significantly  lower  in  1931-32  than  in  the  preceding  year  (the  first  decreas 
in  acreage  in  seven  years)  "but  it  increased  slightly  in  1932-53.  The  decreases 
1931-32  were  partly  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  the  current 
season's  area  of  254,700,000  acres ‘ appears  to  be  more  nearly  normal  than  the 
acreage  of  last  year.  These  facts  together  with  the  history  of  acreage  changes 
during  previous  periods  of  low  wheat. prices  suggest  that  about  250,000,000 
acres  represent  a  point  below  which  the  world  area  is  not  likely  to  fall, save 
in  years  of  generally  unfavorable  weather  conditions  or  as  the  result  of  a  very 
long-continued  period  of  low  prices.  However,  any  material  modification  of 
import  restrictions 'which  have  maintained  high  prices  and  stimulated  acreage 
in  some  importing  countries  would  affect  the  world  total.  Substantial  re¬ 
duction  of  the  present  burdensome  stocks  is  likely  to  wait  upon  increased  con¬ 
sumption  rather  than  upon  curtailment  of  the  world  wheat  area. 


The  principal  increases  in  the  wheat  area  of  1932-33  occurred  in  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  Australia.  In  each  of  these  countries  unfavorable  weather 
condi t.ions  during  the  1931-32  season  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing  or  hold¬ 
ing  down  acreage  for  that  year,  and  with  more  favorable  conditions  for  planting 
and  harvesting  in  1932-33,  wheat  areas  were  increased  slightly.  The  increase 
in  Canada  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  1,100,000  acres,  that  in  Argentina 
2,500,000  acres,  and  that  in  Australia  900,000  acres.  The  acreage  of  the  United 
States  was  not  materially  changed,  whereas  in  Europe  there  was  a  net  decrease 
of  bC>0,000  acres.  This  decrease  w as  the  result  of  smaller  acreages  in  the  ex¬ 
porting  countries  of  the  Danube  Basin;  these  reduced  acreages  were  due  partly 
to  price  declines  of  recent  years  but  largely  to  an  unfavorable  season.  These 
decreases  were  not  entirely  offset  by  increased  acreages  in  several  of  the 
deficit  countries  of  western  Europe  where  high  tariffs  and  other  restrictions 
on  wheat  importations  have  resulted  in  relatively  high  prices. 


As  the  net  result  of  these  changes  and  of  the  larger  acreages  of  other 
countries  (primarily  India)  the  total  wheat  area  of  the  world  increased,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  estimates,  by  4,500,000  acres  in  the  1932-33  season.  The  1932- 
33  acreage  level,  however,  is  approximately  3,000,000  acres  below  the  estimated 
level  of  1529-30.  At  the  acreage  level  of  1932-33,  the  world,  excluding  Russia 
and  China,  would  produce  with  average  yields  (14.7  bushels  per  acre  in  the  last 
12  years)  crops  totalling  about  3,740,000,000  bushels  compared  with  an  average 
disappearance  during  the  last  five  crop  years  of  almost  exactly  the  same  quan¬ 
tity.  During  the  last  five  years  disappearance  has  ranged  from  3,552 ,000 }000 
bushels  in  1927-28  when  world  prices  were  much  higher  than  in  recent  pears, 
to  3,350,000,000  in  each  of  the  last  two  years.  If  consumption  can  be  main¬ 
tained  at  an  average  level  of  about  3,800,000,000  bushels  or  can  be  increased 
slightly,  present,  acreage  levels,  in  the  absence  of  material  shipments  from 
Russia,  would  permit  a  fairly  rapid  reduction  of  stocks. 


Russia,  however,  may  export  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  in  years 
when  its  yields  are  good.  Estimates  of  the  Russian  wheat  area  for  1932-33 
were  below  those  of  the  previous  year;  this  was  the  first  decrea.se  in  such  an 
estimate  since  1928.  The  estimated  area  increased  from  an  average  of 
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40,000,000  acres  in  the  five  years  1920-1924  to  92,100,000  acres  in  1931*  The 
larger  production  from  this  rapidly  expanding  wheat  area  was  mostly  absorbed 
by  increased  consumption  within  Russia.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  an  upward 
trend  in  Russian  exports  during  the  period.  From  1922-23  to  1929-30  Russian 
shipments  fluctuated  from  none  to  50,000,000  bushels  yearly',  but  in  1930-31 
they  rose  to  112,000,000  bushels.  This  high  level  of  shipments  was  followed 
in  the  next  year  by  exports  of  72,000,000  bushels,  but  in  the  current  season 
shipments  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  crop  year  have  totalled  only 
15,192,000  bushels  compared  with  66,904,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Russian  wheat  exports  are  probably  more  dependent  upon 
governmental  policy,  both  domestic  and  international,  than  are  the  wheat  exports 
of  any  other  country.  Haring  the  last  three  years  governmental  policy  has 
probably  resulted  in  larger  exports  than  would  otherwise  have  been  made,  where¬ 
as  a  policy  emphasizing  an  improved  standard  of  living  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  consumption  might  serve  as  a  check  on  exports  unless  production  were  con¬ 
siderably  expanded. 

Altogether,  from  a  long-time  standpoint  the  outlook  is  for  a  rather  slow 
recovery  from  the  present  situation  of  burdensome  world  stocks  of  wheat.  Year- 
to-year  changes  in  stocks  will  depend  largely  upon  the  fluctuations  of  yields. 

A  very  short  world  crop  of  wheat,  corresponding  to  that  of  1924-25  or  of 
1897-98,  would  result  in  a  very  great  reduction  of  stocks  -  possibly  to  normal 
proportions.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  occurrence,  however,  a  level  of  stocks 
may  be  expected  which,  although  fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  will  have  a 
gradual  downward  trend.  This  downward  trend  will  be  the  result  of  a  gradually 
increasing  consumption  of  wheat,  and  possibly  cf  some  decrease  from  the 
present  level  of  world  acreage.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  will 
be  hastened  whenever  there  is  a  marked  recovery  of  business  in  the  world 
generally. 

United  States  wheat  exports  during  the  next  few  years  may  be  expected 
to  face  strong  foreign  competition.  Such  competition  comes  not  only  from  im¬ 
portant  surplus  areas  but  from  deficit  areas  where  trade  barriers  and  domestic 
agrarian  aids  have  expanded  wheat  production.  The  competition  from  the  great 
wheat-export  regions  of  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  continues  strong 
because  of  the  outstanding  place  that  wheat  holds  in  the  agricultural  economy 
of  these  countries;  the  generally  lower  transportation  costs  to  seaports, 
especially  in  Argentina  and  Australia;  and  the  depreciated  currencies  in  each 
of  the  countries.  These  factors  for  the  most  part  favor  Canada  to  a  less 
extent  than  they  do  Australia  and  Argentina.  Upward  adjustments  of  wages  and 
other  cost  items,  usually  associated  with  depreciated  currencies,  have  been 
slight  during  the  present  depression.  Wheat  prices,  in  the  domestic  currencies 
of  Australia  and  Argentina,  were  as  high  during  part  of  1932  as  during  cor¬ 
responding  periods  two  years  earlier,  while  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  generally  only  about  one-half  as  high  as  in  1930.  But  Canada  as 
well  as  Australia  shares  the  benefit  of  British  Empire  preference. 

In  most  important  deficit  areas  demand  for  foreign  wheat  is  being  re¬ 
duced  largely  by  increased  domestic  production  and  utilization,  or  is  being 
shifted  to  sources  of  supply  where  preferential  trade  situations  exist.  No 
general  relaxation  of  world  trade  barriers  is  in  prospect  in  most  countries 
'until  considerable  progress  is  evidenced  in  international  agreements  relative 
to  trade  barriers  or  in  financial  stabilization  and  general  economic  recovery. 
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Even  then,  a  return  in  Europe  to  the  low  postwar  level  of  production  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  Efforts  to  increase  yields  per  acre  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  larger  European  production,  and  may  have  a  continuing 
influence.  Although  immediate  factors  other  than  possible  special  trade- 
treaty  developments  are  not  particularly • favorable  for  United. States  exports, 
our  competitive  position  should  improve  with  a  lessening-  of  foreign  currency 
depreciation  or  with  readjustments  to  it,  as  well  as  through  generally  im¬ 
proved  economic  conditions  with  some  reduction  in  trade  barriers,  and  reduced 
costs  which  may  come  as  a  result,  of  some  acreage  shifts  talcing  place  in  the 
United  States,  notably  the  expansion  in  the  Southwest.  In. the  light  of  the 
above  conditions  there  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  that  foreign  competition 
will  drive  the  United  States  completely  out  of  the  world  wheat  market. 

The  Current  Situation  and  1933-34  Prospects 

During  the  crop  year  of  1931-33,  domestic  stocks  movement,  and  prices 
for  wheat  were  subject  to  unusual  influences.  Chief  among  them  were  the 
extraordinarily  small  outturns  of  winter  wheat,  the  reluctance  of  producers  and 
other  holders  to  release  wheat  for  domestic  milling  or  export,  and  the  organized 
liquidation  of  wheat  held  by  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation.  As  a  result 
oi  these  i actors,  United  States  prices  ruled  high  relative  to  the  world  level, 
commercial  exports  were  very  small,  and  despite  export  sales  by  or  for  the 
Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  of  79,000,000  bushels,  total  net  exports  were 
almost  as  small  as  in  1930-31,  amounting  to  only  124,000,000  bushels. -  Wheat 
feeding  .was  large,  but  not  materially  larger  than  during  the  previous  year; 
flour  production  for  domestic  use  was  somewhat  smaller;  and  as  a  result  year- 
end  stocks  in  all  positions  totaled  363,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
319,000,000  bushels  at  the  end  of  1930-31. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  large  carry-over,  domestic  prices  during  July 
and  August,  1932  were  not  only  low,  but  were  lower  relative  to  the  world  price 
than  during  the  previous  few  months.  As  the  season  progressed,  however, 
receipts  at  primary  markets  were  much  smaller  than  normal,  and  after  November, 
when  the  new-sown  winter  wheat  failed  to  progress  favorably,  domestic  prices 
rose  somewhat  relative  to  the  world  price,  until  by  January  1  they  stood 
approximately  equal  to  those  at  Liverpool. 

United  States  net  exports  (including  flour)  to  January  1  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000,000  bushels.  Continued  exports  at  this  rate  would  result  in  a 
season's  total  of  around  50,000,000  bushels.  If  exports  should  equal  this 
total' and  if  wheat  fed  and  lost  should  amount  to  about  100,000,000  bushels, 
apparently  the  domestic  carry-over  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1933,  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

In  view  of  this  prospective  large  carry-over,  and  considering  the  poor 
condition  of  growing  winter  wheat,  the  market  outlook  for  wheat  in  the  United 
States  during  1933-34  is  dependent  to  an  unusual  extent  upon  the  acreage  sown 
to  spring  wheat.  On  a  spring-wheat  acreage  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  average  yields  would  result  in  a  crop  of  around  250,000,000  bushels. 
If  winter-wheat  production  totals  around  400,000,000  bushels  as  now  seems 
proba.ble,  and  if  the  carry-over  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  a  spring-wheat 
outturn  of  250,000,000  bushels  would  result  in  a  total  supply  of  about 
1,’ 015, 000, 000  bushels,  or  around  350,000,000  to  375,000,000  bushels  in  excess 
of  probable  domestic  utilization  for  the  season. 
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Such  a  surplus  would  involve  either  a  United  States-Liverpool  price 
spread  in  1933-34  sniff icient  to  move  significant  quantities  of  wheat  into 
export-  or  a  maintenance  of  surplus  stocks  in  this  country.  Even  if  the  later 
situation  should  eventuate,  marked  improvement  in  the  domestic  market  situation 
would  have  to  await  either  improvement  in  the  world  market  or  further  domestic 
acreage  reductions. 

A  marked  reduction  in  spring-wheat  sowings  for  the  1933  harvest  would 
be  a  factor  of  great  significance.  Such  a  reduction  especially  if  followed 
by  smaller  winter-wheat  sowings,  would  give  indication  of  a  lower  level  of 
production  and  would  modify  the  depressing  market  influence  of  the  supplies 
already  accumulated. 

The  world  wheat  market  as  well  as  wheat  market  of  the  United  States  will 
again  be  burdened  by  heavy  stocks  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  1933-34 
season.  The  surplus  of  wheat  for  export  or  carry-over  in  the  four  principal 
exporting  countries  (United  States,  Cana.da,  Argentina,  and  Australia)  plus 
United  kingdom  port  stocks  and  quantities  afloat,  is  estimated  to  be 
1,024,000,000  bushels  as  of  January  1,  1933,  compared  with  1,035,000,000  a 
year  earlier.  These  estimates  are  subject  to  some  change  if  changes  occur 
in  estimates  of  crops  or  in  domestic  utilization  in  the  various  countries, 
but  in  any  event  supplies  in  these  positions  are  about  as  large  as  were  similar 
supplies  a  year  earlier. 

The  extent  to  which  these  surpluses  will  be  reduced  by  July  1  is  largely 
dependent  upon  how  much  importers  take  in  the  six  months  January  to  June,  but 
is  also  dependent  upon  supplies  available  from  other  exporting  countries. 
Continental  European  import  takings  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  season 
have  been  much  below  those  of  the  previous  season  primarily  because  of  large 
crops.  Although  the  takings  of  importing  countries  can  hardly  be  as  much  below 
last  season's  level  during  the  second  half  of  the  season  as  durin^  the  first, 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  smaller  from  January  to  June  1933  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  months  of  1932.  The  influence  of  these  reduced  takings 
on  exports  from  non-European  countries  will  be  at  least  partially  offset  by 
the  fact  that  only  smaller  supplies  are  available  in  the  Danube  Basin  and  in 
Russia.  Total  January  to  June  shipments  from  these  sources  last  year  amounted 
to  13,000,000  bushels  whereas  in  the  current  year  they  are  expected  to  be  in¬ 
significant.  Altogether  it  seems  probable  that  the  reduction  of  su.rpluses 
in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries,  plus  United  Kingdom  port  stocks 
and  quantities  afloat,  will  be  no  larger  and  may  not  be  as  great  from  January 
1  to  July  1  this  year  as  they  were  during  that  period  last  year.  Hence  the 
carry-over  in  these  positions  on  July  1  will  probably  be  about  as  large  as, 
or  possibly  a  little  larger  than,  it  was  on  July  1,  1932. 

There  is  little  yet  available  to  indicate  the  probable  size  of  the 
1933-34  world  wheat  crop.  Yields  for  the  world,  excluding  Russia  and  China, 
in  1932-33  were  slightly  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  12  years,  the 
very  low  yields  in  the  United  Ste.tes  being  more  than  offset  by  higher-than- 
average  yields  in  other  countries.  If  yields  outside  the  United  States  should 
be  average  in  1933-34,  and  if  there  should  be  no  change  in  acreage,  then  the 
total  production  for  the  world,  excluding  Russia  and  China,  would  probably  De 
somewhat  below  that  of  1932-33,  for  there  is  the  prospect  of  an  even  smaller 
winter- wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  in  1933  than  in  1932.  Such  a  decrease 
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in  the  world  crop,  outside  Russia  and  China,  would  more  than  offset  any  in¬ 
crease  in  a.c count ed-f or  carry-over  that  might  occur. 

Acreage  of  winter-wheat  sown  for  the  1933  c-rop  show  divergent  tendencies 
in  various  countries.  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about 
500,000  acres;  in  10  countries  of  Europe  thus  far  reported,  an  increase  of 
1,214,000,  and  in  Punjab,  India,  a  decrease  of  1,586,000  acres.  Acreages  in 
these  countries,  together  with  the  Canadian  winter-wheat  acreage,  result  in 
a  totcl  of  76,389,000  acres  of  winter-wheat  sown  in  those  13  countries  for 
harvest  in  1933  compared  with  77,891,000  acres  in  1932.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  changes  of  acreage  in  India  may  be  expected  to  be  of 
less  significance  in  affecting  the  world  wheat  market  than  are  similar  changes 
in  most  other  countries,  except  China  and  Russia. 

Russia  remains  a  rather  uncertain  factor  in  the  world  situation.  Al¬ 
though  its  wheat  exports  may  not  be  so  small  as  in  the  current  season,  they 
are  not  expected  to  be.  very  ■  large  in  the  1935-34  crop  year.  The  1933  outturn 
is  unknown,  but  several  fac-tors  in  the  present  situation  suggest  that  exports 
will  not  be  so  important  in  the  coming  year  as  in  the  1930-31  and  1931-32 
seasons.  In  the  first  place  the  wheat  acreage  for  harvest  in  1933  is  expected 
to  oe  below  that  of  the  last  two  years.  Poll  wheat  sowings  (which  make  up  at 
leant  one-third  of  the  total  of  the  area)  are  about  13  per  cent  below  those  of 
a  year  earlier,  and.  the  acreage  seeded  to  winter  rye  (which  comprises  almost 
the  entire  rye  area)  is  about  2  per  cent  less.  The  1933  spring  sowing  plan 
for  wheat  is  only  moderately  above  the  actual  spring  sowings  of  1952  and  is 
considerably  below  the  1932  planned  spring  acreage.  It  is  reported  that 
emphasis  is  now  being  planed  upon  the  desirability  of  increased  yields  rather 
than  increased  a,c reage.  This,  if  effective,  will  result  in  a  larger  production 
on  tiie  present  acreage,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  1932  fall  sowing 
was  put  in  after  the  best  sowing  period  -  this  increases  the  possibility  of 
winter  damage.  Crops  appear  to  have  got  off  to  a  poor  start  in  the  important 
wheat  regions  of  southern  Russia.  Some  delay  in  soring  seedings  may  likewise 
occur  inasmuch  as  fall  pi o wings  for  spring  planting  were  markedly  less  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  fail  of  1932  than  at  the-  same  time  in  1931.  In  addition,  some 
modification  in  the  procurings  or  collecting  system,  which  would  not  exact 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  crop  produced  as  formerly,  appears  imminent  for  the 
coming  year. 

Altogether,  then,  although  accounted-! or  carry-over  a,s  of  July  1,  1933 
m?y  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  there  is  some  prospect  that  there  will 
be  smaller  new- crop  supplies  available  to  the  world  outside  Russia  and  China 
even  when  shipments  from  Russia  are  added.  In  such  an  event  the’ world  carry¬ 
over  at  the  end  of  the  1953-34  season  may  well  be  considerably  smaller  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  precise  outcome  will  depend  largely  upon  the  wheat 
yields  of  the  various  countries  in  the  1933-34  season,  as  well  as  upon  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  season. 
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The  1932  production  of  flaxseed,  as  the  result  of  unusually  low  yields  is 
well  bel Ow  prospective  1932-33  domestic  requirements.  Average  yields  in  1933  on 
an  acreage  as  large  as  that  seeded  in  1932  (2,600,000  acres)  would  resul t  in  a 
crop  closely  approximating  the  estimated  1933-34  domestic  requirements.  If  such  a 
crop  is  realized  in  1933,  "benefits  derived  from  the  tariff  (.65  coats  per  bushel  ) 
would  be  reduced  since  domestic  prices  would  recede  towards  those  obtained,  in 
f o reign- surplus  areas.  Unless  business  and  building  activities  increase  materially 
from  their  unusually  low  levels  (see  "Domestic  Demand"),  the  acreage  seeded  in 
1932  of  2,600,000  seems  to  be  about  the  maximum  acreage  warranted. 

Prom  present  indications  the  1932-33  world  flaxseed  crop  will  be  much 
smaller  than  the  155,000,000  bushels  harvested  in  1931-32.  The  1932  world  flax¬ 
seed  acreage  was  about  4  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1931.  Estimates  of  production 
for  12  countries  reporting  to  the  close  of  1932  aggregated  85,532,000  bushels,  or 
70.7  per  cent  of  the  total  quantities  harvested  by  the  same  countries  last  season. 
The  greatest  reduction  was  in  Argentina  and  was  due  to  reduced  acreage  and  low 
yields  brought  about  by  heavy  grasshopper,  damage.  The  1932  crop  in  that  country 
was  53,147,000  bushels  or  only  59.7  per  cent  of  the  85,067,000  bushels  harvested 
in  the  preceding  season.  Hie  European  crop,  outside  of  Russia,  is  generally 
smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  1932  Canadian  crop  of  2,534,000  bushels  was 
only  1.2  per  cent  smaller;  the  1932  Indian  crop  was  9  per  cent  larger  than  in  1931. 
The  1932  production  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  was  11,341,000  bushels,  or 
practically  the  same  as  the  11,798,000  bushels  harvested  in  1931.  Seeded  acreage 
in  1932  was  less  than  in  1931  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and 
drought  during  July  and  August,  together  with  insect  damage,  caused  reduced  yields 
and  extensive  abandonment.  In  Minnesota,  sowings  were  less  than  in  1931.  The 
yield  for  the  United  States  wa 5s  5.7  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  4.9  bushels  in 
1931  and  the  10-year  average  of  7.0  bushels. 

The  commercial  supply  of  flaxseed  available  for  crushing,  October  1,  1932, 
was  10,522,000  bushels.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  factory,  warehouse  and  mar¬ 
ket  stocks  on  October  1,  plus  the  1932  crop,  but  minus  an  estimated  seed  require¬ 
ment  and  new- crop  marketings  prior  to  October  1.  Data  for  the  same  positions  a 
year  ago  indicated  a  supply  of  10,875,000  bushels.  The  average  for  the  preceding 
five  years  was  17,750,000  bushels. 

Utilization  of  the  flaxseed  supply  may  be  measured  by  crushings  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  season  (October  1,  1 931- September  30,  1932)  totaled  19,751,000  bushel! 
compared  with  28,777,000  bushels  in  1930-31,  and  a  5-season  (1924-25  to  1928-29) 
average  of  40,931,000  bushels. 

The  1931-32  domestic  supply  of  flaxseed  was  supplemented  by  9,083,000  bushel 
of  imported  seed,'  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  October  1,  1931  domestic  commer¬ 
cial  supply  available  for  crushing.  Since  domestic  requirements  for  1932-35  are 
larger  than  available  supplies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  importation  of 
flaxseed  during  the  first  half  of  1933.  Assuming  crushings  during  1932-53  (October 
1,  1932- September  30,  1933)  of  about  16,000,000  bushels,  and  no  change  in  stocks 
at  the  close  of  the  season  compared  with  those  at  the  first  of  the  season,  about 
5,500,000  bushels  of  seed  must  be  imported  during  1932-53.  Imports  during  the 
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period,  .September  through  December,  1932,  aggregated  about  2,450,000  bushels 
compared  with  5,367,000  bushels  during  the  same  months  of  1331, 

Domestic  demand  for  flaxseed  and  flaxseed  products,  during  1931-32  and  ' 
during  the  first  four  months  (September  through  December)  of  the  1932-33  season 
was  low,  reflecting  unusually  light  building  and  business  activities,  reduced 
purchasing  power,  and  a  limited  outlet  for  linseed  meal.  Awards  of  building  con¬ 
tracts  were  only  about  one-half  as  large  as  in  1931-32  and  were  near  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  depression.  Improvement  from  this  level  during  1933-34  sufficient 
to  increase  materially  the  demand  for  linseed  oil  is  not  probable.  A  factor  that 
limits  not  only  new  construction  but  even  repairing,  especially  of  dwellings,  is 
the  low  buying  power  of  the  general  public.  (See  "Domestic  Demand")  Less  com¬ 
petition  from  cheaper  drying  oils  may  be  a  factor  in  increasing  the  use  of  linseec 
o  il . 

The  very  low  level  of  farm  income  for  1932-35,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
25  per  cent  under  last  year,  restricts  normal  use  of  high-protein  feeds,  includin 
linseed  meal.  Continued  active  competition  from  gluten  feed,  gluten  meal,  soybea. 
meal,  tankage;,  and,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  than  last  season,  from  cottonseed 
meal,  and  liberal  supplies  of  feed  grains,  arti.  other  restricting  factors.  Prices 
of  feed  grains  and  by-product  feeds  are  low  but  because  returns  from  feeding  are 
also  low,  purchases  of  feeds  have  been  restricted. 

European  demand  for  flaxseed  was  not  very  active  during  the  calendar  year 
1932.  Reduced  1932  flax  crops  in  many  of  the  smaller  European  countries  may  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  Argentine  seed.  However,  since  the  1932  European  feed-grai? 
crops  are  of  fairly  good  size,  demand  for  linseed  cake  and  meal  will  remain  small. 


The  gross  return  from  an  abre  of  flax  in  the  United  States  in  1932  averages 
about  25  per  cent  more  than  the  gross  return  from  an  acre  of  wheat.  Prom  1920 
through  1930,  the  flax  acreage  tended  to  increase  whenever  the  gross  return  from 
a  harvested  acre  of  flax  was  about  10  per  cent  or  more  above  the  gross  return  fro: 
a  harvested  acre  of  wheat.  In  1931  and  1932,  however,  price  response  was  modified 
somewhat  because  of  heavy  abandonment  of  flax  acreage,  greater  reduction  in  flax 
yields  than  in  wheat  yields' as  a  result  of  insect  damage  and  drought,  and  the 
shortage  and  high  price  of  flaxseed  for  planting  purposes  as  compared  with  seed 
wheat  in  1930  and  1931. 


Flaxseed  prices  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1932  were  at  the 
lowest  level  since  1905,  when  a  large  crop,  together  with  some  reduction  in  con¬ 
sumption,  placed  domestic  supplies  on  an  export’ basis.  Prices  were  also  very 
low  in  1506  and  1907  when  exports  were  unusually  large.  Smaller  United  States 
crops  in- years  following  1967,  increased  domestic  requirements,  and  a  gradually 
higher  tariff,  caused  advanced  prices.  Ho.  1  flaxseed  at  Minneapolis  averaged 
$1.09  per  bushel  in  December,  1932,  compared  with  $1.43  in  December,  1951,  and 
$1.04  in  December,  1905.  If  the  1933  United  States  crop  equals  domestic  needs, 
the  price  advantage  afforded  by  the  tariff  will  be  decreased.  If  1933  production 
is  above  domestic  needs,  the  excess  will  compete  with  supplies  from  other  surplus- 
producing  countries. 


THE  MEAT  ANIMAL  AND  I'lEAT  OUTLOOK 

.  ■  Supplies-  . 

■  The  supply  of  meat-  animals  on  'farms  ■  January  1,.  1333)  terms  °L 

total  live  weight  of  the  three  species,  was  larger  than  a  year  earliec. 

This  increase  was  due  tc  the  larger  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  which 
more  than  offset  a"' decrease  In  sheep,  for  there  was  little  change  in 
hog  numbers.  Since  January  1,  1928  the  supply  of  meat  animals  has  grad¬ 
ually  increased  each  year  and  on  January  1,  1333  H  was  at,ou’c  12  Pe'L' 
cent  larger  than  in  1928.  From  1928  to  193®)  the  steadily  increasing 
numbers  of  'cattle  and  sheep  offset  the  decreasing  hog  numbers.  From 
1930  to  1932,  the  numbers  of  all  species  increased. 

The  commercial  supply  of  meat ,  as  measured  by  the  total  dressed 
weight  of  animals  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  did  not  reflect 
the  increase  in  total  meat  animals  from  1328  to  1932*  The  supply  from 
slaughter  in  1932  was  2.7  per  cent  smaller  than  in  19fl  an<l  8.  J  oent 
smaller  than  in  1928.  The  supply  in  1928  was  the  largest  for  the  five 
years.  It  decreased  in  I929  and  1932,  increased  slightly  in  19jl>  arif^ 
decreased  to  the  lowest  volume  of  the  period  in  1932* 

Although  the  total  dressed  weight  for  each  species  of  livestock 
tends  to  change  from  year  to  year  as  the  number  slaughtered  changes.,  it 
is  also  affected  'by  changes  in  the  average  live  weight  and  to  a  very 
minor  degree  by  changes  in  dressing  yield. 

The  per-capita  supply  of  meat  is  affected  by  changes  in  population 
as  well  as  by  variations  in  the  numbers  and  weights  of  animals  slaugh¬ 
tered.  The  per-capita  supply  (dressed-weight  basis)  obtained  from  fed¬ 
erally  inspected  slaughter  was  116.3  pounds  in  I92.8,.  112.9  pounds  in 
1923,  106.3  pounds  in  1932,  106.8  pounds  in  1931)  an(t  123-3  pounds  in  19j2. 

The  fact  that  changes  in  meat  supplies  have  not  increased  with  the 
increase  in  total  numbers  of  meat  animals  on  January  1  from  l°2o  to  1935) 
is  explained  by  the  failure  of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  to  increase  during 
the  period  and  by  the  varying  relationship  between  January  1  hog  numbers 
and  total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during 
the  following  12  months.  This  changing  relationship  of  inspected  hog 
slaughter  to  numbers  on  January '1  is  due  to  several  causes  -  the  diiler- 
ent  proportions  of  total  hog  numbers  on  January  1  that  are  in  areas  out¬ 
side  the  North  Central  (Corn  Belt)  States,  the  change  in  average  live- 
weight  from  year  to  year,  and  the  varying  proportion  of  new  crop  hogs 
that  are  marketed  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  hog  marketing  year, 
(October  to  December).  The  two  latter  causes  are' closely  associated  with 
the  supply  and  the  relative  price  of  corn  in  the  surplus  hog-producing  areas. 

Whether  the  total  inspected  meat  production  in  1933  exceed  the 

■small  production  in  1932  will  depend  upon  whether  cattle  and  calf  slaugh¬ 
ter  increases  sufficiently  to  offset  the  prospective  decreases -in  -the 
slaughter  of  hogs  and  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
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Meat  Animals  and  Meats  ~2 


Domestic  Demand 

The  domestic  demand  for  meats  and  lard,  measured  in  terms  of 
quantities  taken  at  actual  prices  'paid  by  consumers,  continued  to  decline 
during  1932,  as  a  result  of  a  further  reduction  in  consumer  incomes.  The 
per-capita  consumption  of  all  neats  and  lard  produced  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection  during  the  year,' amounting  to  9^.8  pounds,  was  2  per  cent  smaller 
than  in  1931,  and  the  weighted  average  retail  price  of  such  products  at 
New  York  was  about  20  per  cent  lower.  According  to  the  weighted  index 
numbers  of  retail  prices  of  food  for  the  entire  country,  published  by -the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  retail  prices  of  meat  in  198^ 
were  about  21  per  cent  lower  than  in  1931 ,  those  of  cereal  foods  11  per 
cent  lower,  and  those  of  dairy  products  lG  per  cent  lower. 

The  reduction  in  demand  apparently  was  about  the  same  for  all  kinds 
of  meat.  Per-capita  consumption  of  federally  inspected  hog  products  was 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  whereas  that  of  other  meats 
was  smaller,  but  the  decline  in  retail  prices  of  hog  products  was  greater 
than  that  for  either  beef  or  lamb. 

In  addition  to  the  depressing  influence  of  lower  consumer  incomes, 
the  domestic  demand  for  meats  produced  under  Federal  inspection  during 
1332  also  was  adversely  affected  by  an  increase  in  farm  and  retail  slaugh¬ 
ter.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  pork  and  lard.  In  the  South, 
where  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  supply  of  hogs  is  slaughtered  under 

Federal  inspection,  hog  production  has  increased  sharply  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  number  of  meat  animals  slaughtered  on  farms  and  in  retail 

establishments  during  1932  was'  larger  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
than  in  any  other  recent  year. 

Although  a  slight  recovery  in  the  general  business  situation  oc¬ 
curred  dm ing  the  last  half  of  1932,  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
demand  for  neats.  In  view  of  the  prospects  for  a  continued  low  level  of 
consumer  incomes  during  the  first  half  of  1933  an^  Ihe  tendency  for 
changes  in  the  demand  for  meats  to  occur  somewhat  later  than  changes  in 
consumer  incomes,  no  material  improvement  in  the  demand  for  meats  may  be 
expected  during  the  year. 

Prices 

The  average  price  paid  by  packers  for  meat  animals  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  during  1932  was  $4-3/1  per  100  rounds,  compared  with 
£6 . 26  in  1931;  end  IIO.54  1929  -  the  post-war  peak.  These  declines  were 
accompanied  by  reductions  in  the  total  live  weight  of  federally  inspected 
slaughter  in  1932  from  that  of  I93I  of  3  Per  cent  and  from  that  of  1929  of 
6  per  cent.  The  decline  in  both  price  and  supply  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  $421,000,000,  or  33  per  cent,  in  the  amount  paid  in  1932  from  that  paid 
in  1931,  anl  $1.3GG,000,000,  or  6l  per  cent,  from  that  paid  in  1°29- 

The  reductions  in  livestock  prices  since  the  depression  began  have 
not  been  greatly  different  from  those  of  other  agricultural  products.  Com¬ 
paring  average  United  States  farm  prices  for  December  1932  with  those  of 
December  1923,  the  declines  were  as  follows:  Hogs,  68  per  cent;  beef  cattle 
60  per  cent;  lambs,  63  per  cent;  sheep,  69  per  cent;  dairy  products,  51  per 
cent;  fruits' and  vegetables,  64  per  cent ;  wheat,  $1  per  cent;  corn,  75  Per 
cent;  cotton,  66  per  cent;  poultry,  92  per  cent. 


HE  HOG  OUTLOOK 


Slaughter  of  hogs  under  federal  inspection  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  marketing  year,  which  ends  September  SO,  1933,  is  expected  to  he  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932,  with  all  the  reduction  occurring 
during  the  four  months,  January  to  April.  The  decrease  in  numbers  will  he  offset 
in  part  by  an  increase  in  average  weights.  Little  increase  in  the  1933  spring 
pig  crop  in  the  United  States  is  indicated,  hut  a  substantial  reduction  in  Euro¬ 
pean  hog  production  seems  probable.  The  domestic  demand  for  hog  products  during 
1933  probably  will  not  be  improved  materially,  but  the  foreign  demand  for  Ameri¬ 
can  products  may  be  strengthened  somewhat. 

Dome  stic  Suppl i e  s 


The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  January  1,  1933,  was  probably  but  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  on  January  1,  1932,  although  the  combined  pig  crops  of  1932  were 
smaller  than  in  1931.  The  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  spring  of  1932  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  49,500,000  head,  and  in  the  fall  at  about  29,100,000  head,  making 
a  total  of  about  78,700,000.  The  number  saved  in  the  spring,  of  1931  was  estimated 
at  53,300,000,  in  the  fall  at  27,900,000,  and  the  total  for  the  year  at  81,200,000. 
The  total  number  saved  in  the  North  Central  (Corn  Pelt)  States  was  estimated  at 
59,400,000  in  1932  and  63,200,000  in  1931. 

The  1932  spring  pig  crop  was  smaller  than  the  average  spring  crop  for  the 
five  years,  1927  to  1931,  but  the  1932  fall  pig  crop  was  much  above  the  average 
fall  crop  for  those  years.  As  a  result  of  this  distribution,  the  proportion  of 
the  1932-33  crop-year  slaughter  in  the  period  October  1,  1932  to  April  1,  1933, 
is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  usual. 


Inspected  slaughter  during-  the  1932-33  crop-marketing  year  is  expected  to 
reflect  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  Corn  Pelt  and  the  in¬ 
creased  local  and  farm  slaughter  in  that  region,  with  this  reduction  offset  some¬ 
what  by  larger  supplies  from  the  increased  production  outside  the  Corn  pelt. 

Total  inspected  slaughter  in  the  1931-32  marketing  year  was  46,655,000  head  and 
present  indications  are  that  slaughter  in  the  1932-33  marketing  year  will  be  be¬ 
tween  43,000,000  and  44,000,000  head,  or  not  greatly  different  from  that  in  1930- 
31. 
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ected  slaughter  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  1932-33  year  was 
head,  a.  decrease  of  1,400,000  from  the  slaughter  in  this  period  in  the 
r.  The  decrease  in  slaughter  during  the  remainder  of  the  1932-33  year 
to  September  30,  1933)  is  indicated  as  from  1,250,000  to  2,250,000  head, 
reduction  is  expected  to  be  in  the  total  for  the  four  months,  January 
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of  the  large  supplies  of  corn  and  other  feeds,  and  a  hog-corn  price 
:  rg  for  feeding,  the  weights  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  1932-33  year 
.  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  probably  above  average,  and  will 
in  part  the  decrease  in  the  number  slaughtered. 


Present  indications  are  that  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring 
season  of  1933  will  not  be  much  larger  than  in  1932,  either  for  the  whole  country 
or  for  the. Corn  Pelt  States.  The  estimated  number  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1933, 
based  on  breeding  intentions  shown  by  the  December,  1932  pig  survey,  was  about  2 
per  cent  larger  in  each  case.  In  other  period?,  similar  to  the  present,  in  which 
hog  prices  were  low  and  corn  prices  were  relatively  lower  than  hog  prices,  thus 
resulting  in  high  hog-corn  price  ratios,  sharp  increases  in  hog  production  have 
occurred.  Hence,  the  breeding  intentions  reported  seem  love,  especially  in  the 
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Western  Corn  Belt  States  where  the  1932  spring  pig  crop  was.  short  .and.  where,  corn 
production  is  above  average  and  corn  prices  are  very  low.  '  On  the  other  hand.,  hog 
prices  for  some  months  have  teen  much  lower  than  those  ever  before  experienced  by 
present-day  hog  producers,  hence,  the  conditions  that  usually  have  controlled  hog 
production  in  the  past  may  not  operate  in  the  usual  way  in  .a  situation  such  as 
now  exists. 

The  size  of  the  1933  spring:  pig  crop  also  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
pi's  saved  per  litter.  The  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  in  the  spring 
season  of  1932  was  below  that  of  both  1S30  and  1331,  tut  above  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three  years. 

Storage  Situation 

Storage  stocks  of  pork  at  the  beginning;  of  the  storage  season  of  the  current 
marketing  year  were  about  average,  but  by  January  1,  1933  such  stocks,  amounting  to 
494,000,000  pounds,  were  12  per  cent  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and.  the 
smallest  for  that  date  since  1926.  Lard  stocks  were  relatively  small  throughout 
1932,  and  ’storage  holdings  on  January  1,  1933,  amoUhting  to  40,000,000  pounds, 
were  21  per  cent  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  on  record 
for  that  date.  The  total  reduction  of  pork  and  lard  stocks  from  those  of  January 
1,  1932  is  equivalent  to  about  500,000  hogs. 

Because  of  the  rather  unfavorable  results  of  their  storage  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years,  packers  have  adopted  a  conservative  attitude  toward 
accumulating  storage  stocks  this  winter.  This  attitude  has  been  influenced  also 
by  the  expectation  that  supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  next  summer  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  large.  The  weakness  of  the  hog  market  this  winter  compared  with  that  of 
a  year  earlier,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  slaughter  supplies,  is  due  in 
part  to  this  reduced  storage  demand. 

Domestic  Demand 

(See  report  on  "Meat  Animals  and  Meats"). 

Foreign  Outlet 

The  downward  trend  in  exports  of  United  States  hog  products,  which  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years,  continued  during  the  1931-32  marketing  year.  Pork 
exports  during  the  year  were  30  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1930-31,  but  lard  exports 
were  only  1  per  cent  smaller.  This  reduction  in  exports  was  due  mainly  to  larger 
slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  foreign  countries  and  the  adoption  of  more  stringent 
restrictions  to  international  trade  in  the  nrincipal  importing  countries. 

The  foreign  demand  for  United  States  pc?rk  during  1333  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Hog  numbers  in  the  principal  for-  ' 
eign  producing  countries  have  been  declining  since  the  summer  of  1931  and  slaughter 
supplies  in  those  countries  during  the  current  year  probably  will  be  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1932-  By  a  system  of  voluntary  agreements,  imports  of  hams  arc? 
bacon  into  Great  Britain  during  December,  1932  and  January,  1933  are  being  limited 
to  a  level  20  per  cent  under  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1931-32.  The 
allotment  to  the  United.  States  for  the  period.,  however,  permits  a  12  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  exports  of  hams  and.  bacon  to  Great  Britain’ over  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Present  indications  are . that  permanent  restrictions  somewhat  similar  to  those  now 
in  foreo.wiil  he  adopted. 


Hogs  -  3. 


From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  hog  production,  a  somewhat  stronger  demand 
for  United  States  lard  during  1933  is  in  prospect.  Because  of  the  trade  harriers 
now  in  effect  and  pending  in  the  chief  lard  importing  countries,  however,  exports 
of  this  product  during  1933  may  not  he  greatly  different  from  those  in  1932-  Ho 
significant  change  in  exports  of  United  States  lard  to  Great  Britain,  the  princi¬ 
pal  foreign  outlet,  appears  prohahle  during  the  present  year.  Shipments  to  that 
country  have  been  relatively  stable  during  the  last  10  years.  During  1932,  Brit¬ 
ish  takings  of  lard  were  smaller  than  in  1931,  hut  they  were  about  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years.  Lard  exports  to  Germany  in  1932  were  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  chiefly  because  of  the  decrease  in  hog  slaughter 
in  that  country.  Although  hog  slaughter  in  both  Germany  and  Denmark  during  1933 
is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  in  1932,  this  may  not  result  in  a  larger  import  of 
American  lard  since  this  quantity  may  be  restricted  by  the  policies  adopted  with 
respect  to  tariffs  and  control  of  available  foreign  exchange. 

Prices 

Hog  prices  declined  almost  steadily  throughout  1932,  reaching  the  lowest 
levels  in  more  than  50  years  in  late  December.  Although  slaughter  supplies  in  the 
1931-32  marketing  year  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  con¬ 
tinued  reduction  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  hog  prices. 

From  early  August  1931  to  mid-February  1932,  prices  foil  owed  a  sharp  down¬ 
ward  trend.  After  a  seasonal  rise  of  brief  duration  in  late  February  and  the  first 
half  of  March,  the  decline  in  prices  was  resumed  and  was  not  checked  until  the  last 
week  in  May,  when  the  weekly  average  at  Chicago  was  $3.19  per  100  pounds,  the  low¬ 
est  in  more  than  35  years.  A  sharp  advance  in  prices  occurred  during  June  and 
early  July,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  very  marked  temporary  reduction  in  slaughter 
supplies.  The  high  point  of  the  advance  was  reached  during  the  week  ended  July  9, 
when  hog  prices  at  Chicago  averaged  $4.89,  which  was  the  highest  weekly  average 
since  mid- November  1931.  Except  for  a  temporary  rise  in  early  November,  the  down¬ 
ward  course  in  prices  was  practically  unbroken  from  mid-July  until  the  last  week  in 
1932  when  the  weekly  average  price  at  Chicago  of  $2.95  per  100  pounds  was  the  low¬ 
est  since  1878.  As  compared  with  pre-war  (1910-14)  farm  prices,  hog  prices  are 
relatively  lower  than  prices  of  other  meat  animals,  about  as  low  as  prices  of 
feed  grains,  and  much  below  the  average  price  of  all  farm  products. 

The  total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during 
the  1931-32  hog  marketing  year  was  about  4  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  a  year 
earlier.  The  average  price  paid  by  packers  was  $4.05  per  100  pounds,  compared  with 
$7.21  in  the  previous  year  and  a  5-year  average  of  $9.35.  Packers  paid  $430,000,0C'C 
for  the  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  1931-32  marketing  year 
as  compared  with  $735,000,000  in  the  year  previous.  This  represents  a  decline  of 
42  per  cent . 


Production  Outlook 

From  the  point  of  view  of  supplies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  hog  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  1933  is  more  favorable  than  it  was  a  year  earlier.  In¬ 
spected  slaughter  in  this  country  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  in  1933  and  a 
further  reduction  in  slaughter  in  the  leading  European  hog- producing  countries  is 
not  unlikely.  These  prospects  of  an  enlarged  foreign  outlet  for  pork  and  de¬ 
creased  domestic  production,  together  with  smaller  storage  stocks,  indicate  that 
the  supply  of  hog  products  to  be  offered  in  the  American  market  during  1933  will 
be  smaller  than  in  1932.  Whether  the  reduction  in  supply  will  result  in  an  im¬ 
provement  in  hog  prices  will  depend  upon  improvement  in  the.  general  economic 
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sitwati  an  affecting  consumer  demand.  ' 

'It  is  highly  pro  tat  le  that  hog-  slaughter -.during  the  first  half  of  1934 
may  he  increased  somewhat  over  that  in  prospect  for  the  first  half  of  1933,  al¬ 
though  no  large  increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop,  of  1933  is  now  indicated.  With 
large  supplies  of  corn  and  with  hog  production  telow  average  in  the  western  Corn 
Belt,  it  is  to  he  expected  that  hog  production  in  that  area. will  tend  to  return  to 
more  normal  volume  as  soon  as  prices  offer  any  incentive  to  such  increase.  Further 
expansion  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  where  production  is  now  on  a  relatively  high 
level,  is  likely  to  he  small  unless  developments  during  1933  should  make  hog  pro¬ 
duction  relatively  more  profitable,  than  alternative  enterprises  in  that  area. 
Further  expansion  after  1933  in  the  South  would  not  be  expected  unless  there  is  a 
further  shift  to  feed  crops  as  a  result  of  legislative  action  to  reduce  cotton 
acreage  still  further.  The  increase  in  hog  production  in  the  South  in  spite  of 
the  very  low  prices  of  hogs,  has  teen  largely  a  move  to  establish  a  more  self- 
sustaining  fojd  supply  on  farms  and  this  objective  now  seems  to  have  been  largely 
accomplished. 


The  Beef  Cattle  Outlook 


Cattle  numbers  in  the  United  States  increased  in  19p2  ,  mailing  the  fifth 
consecutive  yearly  increase  since  the  low  point  in  numbers  reached  at  the  beginning 
of  1928.  Total  numbers  now  are  nearly  14  per  cent  larger  than  in  1920  and  almost 
as  large  as  in  early  1924.  The  expansion  in  numbers.'  during  the  last  two  years 
has  resulted  largely  from  the  holding  back  of  cows;  the.  number  of  these,  beef  and 
dairy  combined,  is  now  the  largest  on  record. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  or.  feed  oh  J-anUary  1 ,  1 933  was  slightly 
larger  than  on  that  date  a  year  earlier  and  increased  feeding  during  all  of  1933 
seems  probable.  Slaughter  supplies  of  both  cattle  and  calves  during  1933  are 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  1932,  but  total  slaughter  is  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  numbers  on  farms  from  showing  another  increase 
at  the  beginning  of  1934* 

No  significant  improvement  in  the  demand  for  beef  can  be  expected  until 
there  is  an  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  which  at  present  is  at  a  very  low 
level. 


Cattle  Snap lies 

Cattle  numbers  increased  again  during  19 52,  and  on  January  1,  1933  >  'yere 
probably  about  64,5^0, 000  head,  or  about  2,000,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Because  of  the  small  slaughter  of  cows  and  calves  in  1932,  it  is  probable  that 
the  increase  was  mostly  in  these  classes,  with  little  increase  in  steers.  This 
brings  the  total  of  beef  and  dairy  cows  combined  to  the  largest  number  on  record, 
and  the  calf  crop  in  1333  will  be  the  largest  ever  raised  in. this  country. 

Cattle  numbers  now  are  nearly  as ■ large  as  at  the  beginning  of  1924,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  by  classes. 

The  proportion  of  cows  and  calves  is  considerably  larger  and  that  of  steers 
smaller  than  at  the  earlier  date.  Although  cattle  numbers  have  increased 
steadily  since  1928,  this  increase  has  not  yet  been  reflected  in  market  supplies 
or  in  inspected  slaughter.  Slaughter  of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  in  1932 
was  the  smallest  in  the  last  five  years  and  ce.lf  slaughter  was  the  second 
smallest.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  farm  and  retail  sle.ughter  of  cattle 
was  somewhat  larger,  and  that  of  calves- considerably  larger,  than  in  1331 ; hence 
total  slaughter  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  about  the  some  in  the  two  years. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves 
during  1933  be  larger  than  in  1932*  Whether  this  slaughter  will  greatly 

exceed  that  of  1932,  depends  upcrn  the  policy  followed  by  producers  in  disposing  of 
thoir  old  cows  and  in  soiling  ca.lvcs  for  slaughter.  Undoubtedly,  the  very  low 
prices  of  cows,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  have  tended  to  restrict  the 
marketing  of  those  during  the  last  two  years.  I::  many  cases,  such  cows  will  bring 
little  more  then  transportation  and  marketing  costs  if  shipped  any  considerable 
distance  for  sale.  Furthermore,  the  relationships  between  prices  of  food  and' 
prices  of  calves,  steers,  and  dairy  products  during  1932  may  have  tended  to 
encourage  the  retention  of  cows  for  production  purposes.  If  these  conditions 
continue,  large  numbers  of  old  cows  may  bo  kept  on  farms  and  ranchos  to  raise 
calves,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  reproduce. 
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Steer  slaughter  in  1932  wat  smaller  than  in  133I)  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  such  slaughter  in  1933  will  be  larger  than  in  1932  and  the  largest  for  any 
year  since  1928.  The  estimated  number  of  cattle  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  on  feed 
for  market  as  of  January  1,  1$33  >  was  5  Per  cen_t  larger  than  the  relatively  small 
number  on  feed  in  those  States  a  year  earlier,  but  in  the  11  far  Western  States 
some  decrease  in  the  number  on  feed  was  indicated*  Judging  from  the  weights  and 
number  of  cattle  on  feed  and  the  intended  months  of  marketing  as  reported  by  a 
large  number  of  feeders,  it  seems;  probable  that  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  during  the  first  quarter  of  1933  than  a  year  earlier,  but  larger 
during  the  second  quarter.  With  abundant  supplies  and  low  prices  of  feed  grains 
in  all  sections,  increased  feeding  during  all  of  1933  seems  probable.  Market 
supplies  of  fed  cattle  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  therefore,  probably  will 
be  larger  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1932. 

Although  considerable  numbers  of  steers  and  feeder  calves  apparently  were 
carried  by  growers  into  1933  because  of  low  prices,  it  hardly  seems  probable  that 
such  a  holding  policy  will  be  continued  through  the  year.  Many  cattle  producers, 
however,  are  being  refinanced  by  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations 
and  to  some  extent  the  marketing  of  steers  in  1933  will  be  determined  by  the 
policies  adopted  by  these  organizations  and  by  the  general  f inane ial  situation 
during  the  second  half  of  1-933* 


Forei gn  Supplies 

Supplies  of  cattle  and  beef  in  foreign  countries  available  for  export  to 
the  United  States  during  1933  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  during  1932 >  tut  the 
actual  imports  are  likely  to  continue  relatively  small.  With  northern  Mexican 
ranges  reported  as  well  stocked  with  marketable  animals,  cattle  imports  will  be 
as  large  a‘s  in  1932)  and  probably  larger,  if  there  is  any.  improvement  in  cattle 
prices  in  the  United  States.  Cattle  imports  into  the  United  States  during  1932 
totaled  104)900  head  as  compared  with  93  >000  head  in  133I)  and  232,000  head  in  1930, 
Of  the  1932  total,  Mexico  supplied  01)000  head,  :and  only  13,000  head  came  from 
Canada.  Cattle  numbers  appear  to  bo  increasing  in  both  Mexico  and  Canada.  It 
is  not  vet  clear  what  influence  the  Ottawa  Agreements  may  have- upon  disposals 
of  Canadian  cattle,  hut  it  appears  that  British  markets  will  provide  a  larger 
outlet  for  those  cattle  than  they  have  in  recent  years. 

Canned  beef  inspected  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  during  193-2  totaled  21, 854 j 000  pounds,  compared  with  l8, 121, 000 
pounds  in  1932  an(l  4^>333jO^O  pounds  in  1930*  Practically  all  of  these  imports 
came  from  South  American  countries.  Under  existing  regulations  relating  to  imports 
of  meat,  this  is  the  only  typo  of  beef  admitted  from  those  countries.  Total 
exports  of  beef  from  South  America  declined  in  1332.  The  reduction  was  due 
largely  to  increased  European  cattle  numbers  and  new  trade  restrictions  on  the 
po.rt  of  importing  countries,  -especially  Groat  Britain,  the  principal  outlet  for 
South  American  hoof.  W 

The  regulations  pertaining  to  meat  imports  into  Great  Britain  are  not 
restricting  beef  imports  from  Canada  and  Kew  -Zealand ,  the  principal  sources  of  the 
small  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  into  the  United  States.  British  markets, 
therefore,-  are  expected  to  provide  larger  outlets  for  beef  from  those  sources 
tha.n  heretofore.  Imports -of  fresh  arid  frozen  hoof  into  the  United  States  in  1932 
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totaled  only  882,000  pounds  compared  with  1*857,000  pounds  in  1931.  Receipts 
from  New  Zealand  were  reduced  sharp  1  y . 


*  Consumer  Demand 

(See  report  on  "heat  Animals  and  Heats" ) . 

Feeder  Demand 

Demand  for  feeder  cattle  during  the  last  half  of  1932  was  prooably  not 
greatly  different  from  that  during  the .  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 
Although  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from  stockyards  markets  into  the 
Corn  Belt  States  during  the  last  six  months  of  1932  were  10  per  cent  smaller  than 
in  the  corresponding  months  in  193I  and  were  the  smallest  for  those  months  in  at 
least  14  years,  reports  from  cattle  feeders  as  to  the  origin  of  cattle  on  feed 
on  January  1,  1933 j  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  locally  pro¬ 
duced  cattle  in  the  numbers  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  same  increase  in  the 
proportion  obtained  from  outside  points  other  than  public  stockyards.  Although 
prices  of  feeder  cattle  averaged  slightly  lower  during  the  last  half  of  1932  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  iri  1931>  the  spread  between  this  average  and  the 
average  price  of  the  better  grades  of  finished  cattle  was  considerably  smaller 
than  that  of  a  year  earlier  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years. 

The  weak  feeder  demand  which  prevailed  from  early  193®  through  the  first 
half  of  1932  was  largely  the  result  of  unprofitable  returns  fro:,  cattle-feeding 
operations,  the  difficulties  encountered  by  feeders  in  obtaining  credit,  and 
scarcity  of  feed  in  some  areas.  Because  of  the  advarce  in  the  prices  of  fed 
cattle  during  the  summer,  returns  from  such  cattle  marketed  during  most  of  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1932  were  relatively  favorable  for  feeding.  The  1932 
corn  crop  was  relatively  large.  Corn  production  in  the  western  Corn  Beit,  where 
cattle  are  fed  in  largest  numbers,  was  about  4®  per  cent  larger  than  in  1931* 

The  amount  of  credit  available  to  cattle  feeders  was  increased  somewhat  by  the 
recently  established  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations. 

Present  indications  point  to  an  increase  in  cattle  feeding  during  1933* 
The  supply  of  cattle  available  for  feeding  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  1932 
and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  low-priced  feed  in  all  of  the  principal  cattle¬ 
feeding  areas.  The  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporations  are  now  making  funds 
available  in  all  areas  for  financing  the  feeding  operations  of  feeders  whose 
financial  situation. and  experience  seem  to  justify  advances  for  such  purposes. 


Prices 

The  downward  trend  in  cattle  prices  which  got  under  way  in  early  193® 
continued  during  1932;  end  at  the  end  of  the  year,  prices  of  all  kinds  of 
slaughter  cattle  were  at  the  lowest  levels  reached  in  more  than  25  years.  Prices 
of  the  bettor  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  declined  sharply  from  early  January  to 
mid-Kay.  Following  the  low  point  in  mid-Kay,  they  advanced  until  mid-September 
as  the  result  of  an  extreme  scarcity  of  fed  cattle  and  the  usual  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  boof  during  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
price  decline  on  those  grades  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  was  much 
greater  than  usual,  amounting  to  about  $3  per  1®®  pounds.  The  price  of  Choice 
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grade  steers  at  Chicago  during  December,  1932,  averaged  only  p6. 66  per  100  pounds 
as  compared  with  yll.14  in  December,  1931.' 

Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  -slaughter  steers  fluctuated  around  a  fairly  * 
stable  level  during  the  first  half  of  1332,  advanced  somewhat  during  the  early 
summer,  and  then  declined  almo  st  steadily  until  the"  end  of  the  year.  The  average 
spread  between  prices  of  Common  and  Choice  grade  steers  at  Chicago  daring 
December,  1932,  was  32.32  as  compared- with  $6-; 33  in  December,  1931?  when  the  spread 
was  one  of  the  widest  on  record.  The  decline  in  beef  steer  prices  from  December, 

1332  to  December,  1332  amounted  to  34.48  for  Choice  and  Prime  grades,  32. 96  tor 
Good  grade,  3I.55  tor  lediura  grade,  and  87  cents  for  Common  grade.  Prices  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  declined  only  423  cents  per  100  pounds  during  the  same 
period. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  slaughter  cows  during  1932  yrere  sane  what 
similar  to  those  in  the  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  steers,  and  prices 
of  Common  cows  at  Chicago  in  December,  1932,  probably  we  re  as  low  as  ever 
reached  for’  such  cattle  on  that  market. 

The  decline  in  the  prices  of  calves  during  1932  was  greater  than  the 
average  decline  in  cattle  prices  and  the  margin  between  calf  prices  and  cattle 
prices  was  the  smallest  in  many  years.  The  price  of  slaughter  cattle  during  1932 
averaged  34*94  Per  220  pounds  compared  with  96.23  in  1931>  anc^  98.54  in  2932* 

The  average  prices  of  slaughter  calves  was  35*05  per  100  pounds  in  1332,  97*10 
in  2331  99*67  in  1932.  The  price  declines  in  1332  were  accompanied  by 

reductions  of  7*5  P°r  cent  in  total  live  weight  of  cattle,  and  5  per  cent  in  total 

weight  of  calves  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection.  The  decline  in  both  price 
and  supply  resulted  in  a  reduction  when  compared  with  I93I  of  about  3148,000,000, 
or  27  per  cent,  in  the  gross  return  to  producers  for  the  cattle  and  calves 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection, 

Lo  nv  -  Time  Pr  o  due  t  ion'  0utlo  ok 

Cattle  production  in  this  country  has' moved  through  three  complete  cycles 
of  increasing  and  decreasing  numbers  since  lSoO.  The  upswing  of  the  second  cycle 
was  oight  years  in  length  and  that  of  the  third  extended  over  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  upswing  of  the  present  cycle  which  had  its  beginning  in  1928  has  coon 

underway  for  fivo  years  but  the  increase  in  total  cattlo  numbers  has  not  yet  been 

reflected  in  an  expansion  in  cattle  slaughter. 


If  changes  in  slaughter  had  followed  changes  in  numbers,  as  in  corrospond- 
ing  periods  in  previous  production  cycles,  slaughter  would  have  begun  to  increase 
in  I93I  and  would  have  tended  to  restrict  tho  increases  in  numbers  that  took  place 
in  1931  and  1932.  Lacking  this  restraining  factor,  numbers  at  tho  beginning  of 
29d3  wero  acout  8,000,000  head  larger  than  in  January,  1928.  Nearly  half  of  this 
increase,  or  4> 200, 000  head,  was  in  cows  end  heifers,  2  years  cld  and  over,  and 
the  number  of  those  on  January  1,  1333?  vras  2ho  largest  ever  reached  in  this 
country,  and  the  number  of  "calves'  bom  in  1333  will  be  tho  largest. 


aho  potential  yearly  production  of  cattle  and  calves,  based  upon  total 
cattlo,  and  upon  cows  of  reproductive  age,  January  1,  1/33?  is  ample  for  supply¬ 
ing  a  relatively  large  por- capita  quantity  of  beef  and  veal  and  probably  excessive 
for  remunerative  prices.’  Production  in  1932?  if  there  had  boon  no  change  in 
inventory  numbers  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  tho  year,  would  have  furnished 
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about  23,3  00,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  for  slaughter  of  all  kinds,  -wholesale, 
retail,  and  farm.  In  1929,  when  the  inspected  slaughter  of  '•attle  was  the  fifth 
largest  and  of  calves  the  largest  on  record,  total  slaughter  of  ''•attle  and  calves 
reached  an  estimated  figure  of  about  24,  £>00,000  head. 

With  both  total  cattle  and  total  cow  numbers  larger  at  the  beginning  of 
1933  than  a  year  earlier,  total  slaughter  of  ce&tle  and  calves  in  1933  coui^ 
equal  that  of  1923,  with  no  decrease  in  inventory  numbers.  This  means  that  a 
substantial  increase  in  slaughter  is  necessary  during  1933  if  cattle  numbers  are 
not  to  show  a  further  increase  by  January,  1934*  Whether  such  an  increase  in 
slaughter  occurs  vd.ll  depend  upon  the  policy  followed  by  producers  in  disposing  of 
veal  and  other  calves  and  in  shipping  old  cows  and  dry  cows  and  yearling  heifers. 

The  marketing  of  low-grade  cows  for  slaughter,  however.,  has  been  greatly  restricted, 
largely  because  of  the  relatively  low  prices  obtainable  for  them;  it  is  expected 
to  continue  small  until  prices  for  such  cattle  improve  considerably. 

Fresent  production  of  meat  animals  (cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,)  seems 
fairly  well  adjusted  proportionately  among  the  three  species,  as  well  as  to  present 
average  production  of  feed  grains  and  feeds,  and  to  available  pasture  and  range. 

It  also  seems  ample  for  consumer  demand,  under  more  prosperous  business  conditions, 
at  reasonably  remunerative  prices,  A  further  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  is 
likely  tc  result  in  a  situation  wherein  any  general  improvement  in  commodity  prices 
during  the  next  few  years,  resulting  from  improved  business  conditions,  will  not 
oe  reflected  in  higher  cattle  prices  because  of  increased  supplies  of  cattle  and 
calves  for  slaughter. 
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The  Sheep  and  Wool  Outlook  for  1933 
Sheep  and  Wool 

A  material  reduction  in  numbers  of  lambs,  and  sheep  on  feed  and  apparent¬ 
ly  some  reduction  in  total  breeding  sheep  in  the  United  States  f January  1, 

1935  resulted  from  the  reduced. .-lamb  crop  and  heavy  death  losses  of  early  1932. 
The  iamb  crop  is  likely  to  be  larger ' in . 1933 .  The  prospect  of  extensive 
forced  liquidations  in  the  sheep  industry  has  now  been  reduced,  at  least  for 
the ’ time'  being.  It  appears  unlikely  that  sheep  numbers  will  increase  in  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few  years,  but  decreases  are  likely  to  be  mode¬ 
rate.  Although  slaughter  in  1932  was  reduced  slightly,  declining  consumer 
demand  Caused  prices  to  fall.  Improvement  in  demand  awaits  increased  employ¬ 
ment  and  consumer  buying  power, • 

«ool  production  is  high  in  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries* 
The  general  business  depression  affected  wool-textile  industries  adversely, 
but  since  early  summer  wool  consumption  has  increased.  Although  some  of  the 
increase  has  been  lost  in  the  United  States ,  consumption  is  still  well  above 
the  average  rate  i or  1932.  The  improvement  in  domestic  consumption  nas 
strengthened  domestic-wool  prices.  Unusually  heavy  offerings  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  taken  at  stable  prices. 

She ey  and  h a mb s 

Suppli es  -  Sheep  numbers  on  January  1,  1933  have  not  been  estimated  as 
yet,  but  they  were  apparently  smaller  than  on  January  1,  1932.  Such  decrease 
as  occurred  was  in  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  for  market  and  in  breeding 
flocks  in  the  Western  States. 

The  number  of  lambs  and  sheep  on  feed  for  market  January  1,  1933  was 
estimated  at  5,239,000  head,  a  decrease  of  about  900,000  head  or  15  per  cent 
from  the  number  on  feed  January  i,  1932  and  the  smallest  number  on  feed 
January  1,  since  1929.  About  two- thirds  of  the  decrease  (or  600,000  head)  was 
in  the  number  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  States,  with  most  of  this  in  the  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  decrease  in  the  Western  States,  including 
Texas  and  forth  Dakota,  was  about  300,000  head.  Although  there  were  decreases 
in  nearly  all  the  Cbrn  Belt  States  the  situation  in  the  Western  States  was  more 
varied  with  about  half  of  them  having  decreases  and  the  other  half  increases. 
The  decrease  in  lamb  feeding  was  due  in  part  to  the  decrease  in  the  lamb  crop 
and  in  part  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  lambs  marketed  going  to  immediate 
slaughter  duriim  the  perio  :  August  to  November  inclusive. 

The  lamb  crop  of  1932  was  estimated  at  29,717,000  head,  a  decrease  of 
2,550,000  head  or  8  per  cent  from  that  of  1931  and  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent 
from  that  of  1930.  This  reduced  crop  was  due  to  the  sharp  deer  ase  in  the 
number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  on  January  1,  which  was  the  smallest  in  the 
nin_  years  for  which  estimates  have  been  made.  All  of  the  decrease  was  in  the 
Western  sheep  States,  where  the  decrease  in  the  lamb  crop  of  1132  was  12  per 
cent.  The  native  lamb  crop  of  1932  was  e.  little  larger  than  that  of  1931. 

The  small  lamb  crop  in  the  Western  States  was  due  to  the  very  unfavorable 
weather  at  breeding  time,  the  heavy  losses  of  ewes  in  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  resulting  from  the  severe  weather  and  shortage  of  feed  and  the 
rather  heavy  losses  of  young  Iambs  in  the  early  lambing  areas. 
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Although  the  lajnh  crop  was  8  per  cent  smaller  in  1932,  this  was  only 
partly  reflected,  in  slaughter  during  the  eight  months  of  the  crop-marketing 
ye  >r,  May  1  to  December  31;  Ins  ected  slew  hter  during  these  months  was 
1  ,  ,00C  '  ■  L,  a  lecred.se  oi  xboi  t  7  0,00(  hej  ;  from  the  sara  ri 

1931.  kocrly  all  of  this  decrease  came  in  the  three  months,  October,  November , 
and  Decf  •  ..or.  The  proportion  of  sh  . •  >  to  lnrnbs  in  the  slaughter  earing  this 
3- non th  period  in  1S32  was  smaller  than  the  small  proportion  in  1931,  for  the 
very  low  v-rices  for  old  and  cull  ewes  restricted  the  marketings  of  these  even 
more  this  peer  than  last. 

Although  there  may  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  breeding  ewes 
in  the  Western  States  on  January  1,  1233  this  may  nc  t  result  it:  a  ecrei 
the  1333  lamb  crop  in  those  States.  Th  ber  oi  lambs  s;  v  i  per  •-  •  :- 

ewer  hand  Jan  u  r;  1  has  av«  rr.  3  8C  .0  for  the  last  ei  it  :  •  - 

wa.s  70.3.  From  evidence  now  available  regarding  ewe  numbers  then;  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  lamb  crop  if  the  number  saved  per  100  ewes  is  equal  to  the  average. 

The  number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  in  the  native  sheep  States  in 
1932  was  somewhat  above  avera  >e.  If  it  si  l  be  only  about  ai 
the  decrease  in  this  factor  would  probably  only  about  offset  the  pro oao'  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  breeding  ewes  in  these  States.  Thus  there  is  fair'  live¬ 
lihood  that  the  1933  lamb  crop  nay  exceed  that  of  1932. 

The  condition  of  sheer  in  tins  Western  Stat  r  :  in  L93i 
ably  belter  than  a  year  earlier,  the  Jane  r;  1  condition  coin  £ .  this  y ear 
v  witi  ist  2  ar,  and  a  10-  e*  •  a r  'age  of  .  .  Han  jc  itions 

consi  better  than  a  year  earlier  and.  supplies  of  hay  and  feed  grains 

rch  ;  r  r.  atl  r  c  re  ather  ab  <  i  lie  of  December,  which 

carried  temperatures  in  some  States  to  near  record  lows,  came  in  t  .e  .vinst  of 
breedii  son.  Thi  t  t  in  a  smaller  lamb  crop  than  might 

otherwise  be  expected  from  the  condition  of  sheep  and  feed  supplies. 
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1932  recovered  somewhat  from  this  very  low  level,  out  again  decline 
spring,  reaching  the  lowest  levels  in  30  ye  rs  in  late  may.  Frc  1  J 
)ct  .  r .  ric  0  iecli  u  i  moderately,  dine,  iate  Octooer  some 

has  occurred ,  and  the  average  price  1  mbs  at  Cnicago  in  Decemoer  was  ^o.  82. 


during  the 
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The  average  price  paid  by  packers  for  sheep  and  iambs  slaug 


filtered  in  1232  was 


$3 . 60  as  compared  with  $7.04  in  191  and  £8.37  in  1220.  The  total  •  hue  ox 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  calendar  year 
1932  amounted  to  about  $81 ,000,000  w.  Ich  was  about  21  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
1931. 
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Prices  of  feeder  lambs  have  been  fairly  steady  during  the  last  half  of 
1032.  The  average  price  of  Good  and  Choice  feeder  lanhs  at  Chicago  was 
4.92  durir. p  this  6 -mo  nth  period  as  co  'are',  with  '.5.13  during  the  last  half 
of  1931.  The  spread  oetwoen  prices  of  feeder  lambs  and  slaughter  lambs  has 
been  smaller  during  rscen’j  months  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

During  the  period  from  Gulp  to  December  ir.  1932  prices  of  Good  and  Choice 
slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  about  1.00  per  100  pounds  higher  than 
prices  of  Good  and  Choice  f  odor  lambs  at  that  market.  During  the  same  months 
i:'  1131  the  average  margin  was  1.35.  Prices  of  slaughter  ewes  advanced  some¬ 
what  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1932  but  declined  to  the  lowest 
levels  on  record  during  Hay  and  June .  Sir.ce  then  sere  recovery  has  occurred 
and  prices  in  December  were  only  sli  fitly  lower  than  in  . the  corresponding  month 
a  year  earlier.  The  average  price  cf  aged  sheep  at  Chicago  in  1932  was  3.2,20 
per  100  pounds  as  compared  with  .<>2.79  in  1531  and  '4.32  in  1930. 

3/o  cl 

production  b'o rid  wool  production,  favored  hg  good  seasons  in  the 
principal  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  has  been  at  a  high 
level  in  recent  years,  with  no  prospect  of  any  great  reduction  during,  the 
coming  season.  However ,  supplies  have  beer,  fairly  readily  absorbed,  and  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  current  wool -marketing  season  ii  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  has  been  the  increased  movement  of  wool  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season  as  compared  with  the  same  oc.ri.od  last  season. 


The  low  level  of  wool  prices  exist  in -  durii 
■light  be  expected  to  cause  a  shift  from  sheen  and 
products.  But'* prices  of  alternative  products  arc- 
alt  ornative  opportun.it ios  arc  limited  in  fcho  impoi 
producing  areas  abroad,  -moreover,  to  a  proat  extc 
currencies  has  off  sot  much  of  the  decline  in  gold 
ferei gn  producing  countr ios. 
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The  production  of  s  .or.,  wool  : n  'hi  Un  tod  States  increased  from 
228,000, 000  pounds  ir.  1522  to  369,0.0,3  0  pounds  in  1931,  and  doc.  cased  7.3 
per  cent:  in  1932.  to  342, COO, 00C  pounds.  The  1931  production  of  pulled  wool 
was  65,000,000  pounds.  The  decrease  in  the  United  States  wool  production 
in  1952  was  due  partly  to  death  losses  th  .2  reduced  the  number  of  sheep 
shorn  compared  with  mm -are  January  1  and  to  a  lo  w  ar-thnn-aver age  field  per 
sheep.  Although  she  op  numbers  in  the  U;  itod  States  were  probably  lower 
on  January  1,1333  than  a  gar  earlier,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  wool  clip  in  15  33  will  ho  below  that  cl  1932,  as  va.ntiur  and  feed 
conditions  on  western  ranges  this  winter  have  beer,  much  bettor  bhan  they 
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The  Australian  wool  clip  for  1932  was  estimated,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  at  904,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  above  1931  and  $  per 
cent  above  1930, but  this  is  only  2  per  cent  higher  than  the  clip  in  1928,  The 
1932  estimate  is  expected  to  be  revised  slightly  downward.  In  hew  Zealand  pro¬ 
duction  in  1930  and  1931  reached  250,000,000  pounds  each  year  but  fell  to 
250,000,000  pounds  in  1932  according  to  preliminary  estimates.  The  clip  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  reached  311,000,000  pounds  in  1928,  fluctuated  slightly 
in  the  following  years,  and  in  1952  was  estimated  at  301,000,000  pounds,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2  per  cent  compared  with  1931.  Production  in  Argentina  in  1932  was 
estimated  at  331,000,000  pounds  or  1  per  cent  below  1931,  compared  with 
351,000,000  pounds  in  1930  and  352,000,000  pounds  in  1928.  The  Uruguayan  clip 
of  121,000,000  pounds  in  1932  w as  approximately  the  same  as  in  1931,  compared 
with  the  record  production  of  154,000,000  pounds  in  1950. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  on  January  i,  1932  was  the  largest  number 
on  record.  Numbers  in  New  Zealand  have  decreased  6  per  cent  during  :he  last 
two  years.  The  June  1932  estimate  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  also  shows  that 
wooled  sheep  decreased  2  per  cent.  In  Uruguay  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  25 
per  cent  since  1930,  largely  owing  to  poor  feed  conditions. 

Consumption, imports,  and  stocks:-  After  a  decline  in  May  1932  to  the 
lowest  level  of  the  past  14  gears ,  consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  re¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  manufacturers  rose  rapidly  and  f'or  September  was  only 
7  per  cent  below  the  1931  high  point.  3y  November , consumption  had  declined  20 
per  cent  but  was  still  well  above  the  spring  low  point.  Consumption  of  combing 
and  clothing  wool  for  the  first  11  months  of  1932  was  only  77  per  cent  as  large 
as  for  the  comparable  period  in  1931  but  it  was  93  per  cent  as  large  as  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1930.  The  decline  for  mills  reporting  in  1952  compared 
with  those  reporting  in  1931  was  90,000,000  pounds. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1932  only  14,822,000  pounds  of  combing  and 
clothing  wool  were  imported  into  the  United  States  compared  with  33,777,000 
pounds  imported  in  those  months  in  1931  and  97,597,000  pounds  in  1929.  Figures 
on  total  imports  for  the  year  will  probably  be  the  smallest  in  the  past  50  years. 

Consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  in  the  United  States  for  the 
five  years  1927-1931  averaged  about  465,000,000  pounds  annually.  The  decline  in 
1932  probably  carried  consumption  below  production  but  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  burdensome  accumulation  of  stocks.  Over  the  next  few  ears  it  is  probable 
that  production  and  consumption  in  the  United  States  will  be  fairly  well  balanced 
and  that  imports,  although  probably  continuing,  will  be  small.  An;  downward 
trend  in  domestic  production  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the  domestic 
wool-growing  industry. 

Foreign  demand  on  the  whole  continued  low  last  year, but  since  July  it  has 
*  shown  improvement.  Improvement  in  wool-textile  industries  abroad,  although 

slight,  is  associated  with  an  improvement  in  activity  in  cotton  textiles  and  some 
other  industries.  The  steadiness  of  wool  prices  abroad  while  marketings  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  have  been  particularly  heavy, indicates  the  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  demand. 

Great  Britain’s  tariff  on  yarns  and  tissues  and  its  depreciated  currency 
reduced  imports  of  wool  manufactures  and  increased  the  activity  in  the  British 
industry  in  1932.  Also,  British  exports  of  wool  manufactures  and  semimanufac¬ 
tures  increased.  In  German;7,  France,  and  Belgium  on  the  other  hand,  activity 
was  greatl;  reduced  in  the  first  half  of  1952  and  imports  of  raw  wool 
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decreased.  Since  July,  activity  appears  to  have  improved  in  these  countries. 
Imports  of  wool  into  Italy  and  Japan  increased  in  1932. 

Stocks  in  European  countries  are  apparently  not  excessive.  With  the 
improvement  in  the  industry  during. the  summer  and  fall  of  1932  continental 
buyers  became  active  bidders  in.  primary  markets  and  shipments  from  Australia 
to  Germany,  Trance,  and  Belgium  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  new  season 
(July  to  November,  1932)  were  considerably  larger  than  in  those  months  in  1931. 

Prices. -Wool  prices  in  the  United  States  continued  their  downward  trend 
during  the  first  half  of  1932,  then  rose.  In  the  decline  since  1928  the  United 
States  farm  price  of  wool  fell  from  3S.7  cents  per  pound  in  June  1928  to  7.0 
cents  in  July  1S32  when  it  was  40  per  cent  of  the  1910-1914  average.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  December  15,  1932  was  9.2  cents  per  pound.  Although  prices  at  Boston 
at  the  '■‘lose  of  1932  were  10  to  25  per  cent  below  January  prices,  they  were 
considerably  higher  than  at  the  year's  low  in  July.  During  July  1932  prices 
of  wool  at  Boston  reached  the  lowest  levels  since  1897.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  prices  of  gr.ease  wools  were-  15  to  20  cents  a  pound  at  Poston  compared 
with  19  to  24vr  cents  in  January  1932.  Strictly  combing  territory  wools, 
scoured  basis,  were  31.5  cents  for  46s  and  45  cents  for  64s,  70s,  80s,  on 
December  31,  compared  with  37.5  cents  and  59  cents  respectively  the  first 
week  in  January  1932. 

Foreign  prices,  (gold  basis)  were  more  stable  than  domestic  prices  dur¬ 
ing  1932.  Fluctuations  occurred  at  all  series  of  the  London  sales,  and  prices 
for  fine  and  medium  wools  set  the  highs  for  the  year  during  the  September 
sales.  At  the  close  of  1932,  however,  prices  of  all  wools  were  below  the 
January  level.  Prices  in  Australia  and  bow  Zealand  have  been  firm  with  a 
rising  tendency  at  the  1933  sales. 

The  comparative  positions  of  United  States  and  foreign  producers  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  pert  by  prices.  Prices  received  by  Australian  producers  in  several 
important  areas  in  1931  averaged  7.4  pence  per  pound,  Australian  currency. 

At  the  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  in  the  latter  half  of  1931,  when  most  of 
this  wool  was  sold,  the  price  was  equivalent  to  about  10  cents  per  pound  in 
gold,  or  United  States  currency,-  but-  at  par  it  would  he  equal  to  about  15 
cents  per. pound.  It  is  the  gold  price  that  is  important  generally  in  world 
markets,  but  to  the  Australian  grower  (who  pays  his  hills  in  currency)  the 
latter  price  is  most  important.  Australian  currency  prices  fell  about  57  per 
cent  from  1927-28  to  1930-31 >  and  have  held  nearly  stable  since.  Prices  to 
growers  in  Texas  averaged  15  cents  per  pound  in  1931  compared  with  38  cents 
in  1928,  a  decline  of  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  unweighted  farm  price  for  Texas 
in  1932  was  10.6  certs  per  pound,  a  decline  of  72  per  cent  from  the  1928 
level.  I r:  comparing  prices  of  these  wools  it  should  he  noted  that  Australian 
wool  shrinks  about  50  per  cent  whereas  the  shrinkage  loss- on  Texas  wool  is 
around  65  per  cent. 

Because  of  differences  in  the  wools  and  the  preparation  of  fleeces 
direct  comparisons  between  foreign  and  domestic  prices,  even  on  a  secured 
basis,  do  not  give  exact  differences  in  the  price  levels.  However,  for  December 
1932  the  margin  of  Boston  over  -London  prices  for  the  most  nearly  comparable- 
grades  amounted  to  20.6  cents,  scoured  basis,  on  64s,  70s,  80s,  19.2  cents  on 
56s,'  and  23  cents  on  46s.  These  margins  were  wider  than  they  were  in  early 
siommer,  hut  were  below  those  prevailing  in  periods  of  heavy  imports. 
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Long-time  production  Outlook 

The  trend  in  total  sheep  numbers  during  the  next  few  years  will  ,fc'  ^  l' 
mined  largely  by  the  trend  in  the  Western  sheep  States.  As  inventory  mincers 
on  January  1,  1933,  showing  the  total  and  the  distribution  among  classes  w  tfie 
Western  States,  are  lacking,  the  situation  in  that  area  is  uncertain. 
assumed  that  there  has  been  some  decrease  in  breeding  flocks  in  ti.ese  -  l  t-t  -  , 
occurring  mostly  in  the  States  wnepe  death  losses  of  ewes  were  neavy  in 
early  months  of  1932.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  oi 
ewe  lambs  from  the  1932  crop  that  wTere  kept  for  replacement  purposes,^  -  at  xt 
seems  probable  that  this  number  was  smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  probably  tn  ^ 
low  the  number  needed  for  replacement  of  normal  disappearances  o.i  old.  x 

During  the  last  six  months  the  financial  situation  o_  the  western.  she^p 
industry  has  been  considerably  improved  through  the  shift  oi  a  coasiimJo  e 
part  of  the  indebtedness  to  Government -sponsored  financial  organisatio  n ^  m  n 
those  operating  through  the  intermediate  credit  banks  and  those  orgcaiimu  i 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  From  the  point  o:  view  o t  lcngci 
period  financing  and  freedom  from  pressure,  such  as  might  come  -  - the 
necessities  of  local  banks,  the  situation  has  been  materially  relit.- veu.^  .  u 
at  the  same  time  the  financial  situation  of  the  industry,  from  tne  poi.-u  o. 
view'  of  relation  of  total  liabilities  to  value  of  assets,  is  not  so  oo  .  as 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Returns  from  wool  and  lambs  in  1932  were  small  - '  tnai.  m 
1931  and  in  many  cases  were  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  actual  operaring  costs, 
thus  leaving  nothing  to  cover  taxes,  interest  on  sheep  loans,  c:  i.ituiest  on 
mortgage  loans  on  ranch  or  grazing  lands. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Government-sponsored  loaning  age .m  its  seeylS 
to  re  to  try  to  prevent  any  general  immediate  liquidation  ol  the  western  sh^ep 
industry.  The  same  policy  is  being  followed  by  these  local  harass  an.,  r^c.n 
companies  that  are  able  to  do  this.  There  has  been  some  shifting  oi  ~ 

ship  from  less  efficient  operators  to  more  able  or  better  located  or-es  >  ‘r-  - 
such  shifts  wrill  continue.  On  the  whole,  the  situation  seems  to  be  on°  0  ^ 
ability  to  maintain  about  present  numbers  during  the  next  year,  and  possibly 
two  years,  awaiting  developments.  Given  good!  years  of  weather  and  aa-d 
supplies  it  is  possible  that  running  expenses  that  have  been  sharp.-y  uim tailed 
can  »e  met  with  prices  no  higher  than  in  1932,  hut  there  would  be  It -tie- 
chance  of  any  reduction  of  indebtedness  or  of  fully  meeting  overhead  exp-..ox-. 

Maintenance  of  present  numbers,  however,  would  indicate  that  .output 
of  lambs  and  wool  would  not  be  greatly  reduced.  Any  recovery  in  prices,  the.i, 
would  have  to  come  from  improved  purchasing  power  and  not  from  reduced  sup¬ 
plies.  The  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  controlling  interests  in  western 
sheep  production  after  this  waiting  period,  or  the  end  ot  1634,  wALl  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  trend  of  prices  of  lamb  and  wool  during  this  period. 

In  Texas,  where  the  expansion  of  sheep  numbers  has  been  larger  than  in 
any  other.  States  and  where  this  expansion  since  1930  has  been  possible  only 
because  of  very  favorable  feed  conditions  in  the  main  sheep  area,  a  series 
of  years  of  poor  feed  and  pasture,  or  one  year  of  very  severe  drought,  would 
probably  reduce  numbers  sharply. 

In  the'  native-sheep  States  present  indications  do  not  point  to  muen 
change  in  stock  ‘sheep  numbers,  but  the  total  number  of  all  sheep  on  1  arms  on 
January  1  from  year  to  year  will  he  influenced  by  changes  in  the  number  on 
feed. 


THE  MOHAIR  OUTLOOK  FOR  1953 


The  outlook  for  mohair  at  the  beginning  of  1933,  is  no  better,  if  as 
good,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1932.  In  spite  of  very  low  prices  of 
mohair  in  consuming  centers,  consumption  has  failed  to  show  any  increase 
and  stocks  have  continued  to  increase.  Mohair  production  in  1932  was  probably 
at  least  as  large  as  in  1931  but  some  decrease  in  1933  seems  lairly  certain. 
Prices  received  by  producers  in  1932  were  less  than  the  very  low  prices  of 
1931  and  are  such  that  there  is  little  inclination  for  producers  to  try  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  their  flocks  or  even  to  preserve  the  flocks  themselves 
if  to  do  so  involves  additional  expenditure  for  feed  or  care  The  outlook  for 
the  next  few  years  seems  to  be  more  favorable  for  fine  haired  goats  than  for 
the  coarse  haired  kinds. 

Definite  figures  as  to  consumption  and  stocks  of  mohair  are  not 
available  but  the  opinion  of  experienced  observers  is  that  stocks  in  all  hands 
at  the  beginning  of  1932  were  in  excess  of  28,000,000  pounds.  At  that  time 
the  bulk  of  these  stocks  was  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation.  During  the  course  of  the  year  it  disposed  of  nearly  all  of  its 
mohair  holdings.  One  large  lot  was  sold  to  carpet  manufacturers  under  agree¬ 
ment  to  use  it  only  for  carpet  or  rug  production;  the  balance  was  sold  mostly 
in  one  lot  to  one  large  mohair  manufacturer.  This  organization  was  no  factor 
in  handling  the  1932  clip  and  most  of  this  was  bought  for  the  account  oi 
mohair  manufacturers.  A  maximum  estimate  as  to  consumption  in  1932  seems  uo 
be  about  8,000,000  pounds.  Available  records  of  shipments  of  1932  mohair 
from  Texas  indicate  that  the  combined  spring  and  fall  clip  was  larger  than 
that  of  1931  and  total  production  in  the  United  States  was  probably  no  smaller 
than  in  1931,  for  which  year  it  was  estimated  at  19,000,000  pounds.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1933)  exclud¬ 
ing  the  amount  taken  for  carpet  manufacture  were  from  G, 000, 000  to  8,000,000 
pounds  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  more  than  four  times  consumption  in 
1932.  Imports  in  1932  were  negligible. 

The  failure  of  consumption  to  expand,  in  spite  of  the  very  low  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  was  due  to  the  continuation  of  the  restricted  activity  of 
the  industries  that  use  most  of  the  mohair  products  -  furniture,  automobile, 
and  passenger  and  sleeping  car  manufacturers.  Efforts  in  1932  to  find 
increased  outlets  for  other  kinds  of  mohair  fabrics  were  not  very  successful 
but  are  being  continued.  Apparently  any  considerable  increase  in  consumption, 
however,  must  come  from  the  industries  that  in  the  past  utilized  most  of  the 
manufactured  mohair.  The  demand  for  fine  kid  hair  has  been  well  maintained 
and  stocks  of  kid  hair  have  shown  little  accumulation. 

Developments  in  foreign  countries  during  1932  were  a  little  more 
favorable  than  in  the  United  States  in  that  consumption  apparently  increased. 
Combined  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Turkey  in  the  1932-33  ^ 

season  is  estimated  at  about  19,000,000  pounds,  which  is  a  little  less  than 
in  the  1931-32  season,  but  above  the  5-year  average.  While  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1932  season  in  South  Africa  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
shipments  were  quite  large  during  the  following  months  and  the  carryover  this 
season  will  probably  be  much  reduced.  While  the  1932  spring  clip  in  Turkey 

was  late  in  moving  shipments  since  have  been  heavy  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  stocks  remaining  were  considerably  reduced  from  the  heavy  stocks  of  a 
year  earlier.  Fairly  large  lots  of  mohair  from  Turkey  have  been  exported  to 
Russia  for  mixture  with  low  gra.de  wool  and  other  European  countries  apparently 
have  been  using  considerable  amounts  for  manufacture  of  carpets  and  coarse 
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"blankets.  Imports  of  mohair  into  Great  Britain  during  the  last  half  of  1932 
were  much  above  those  for  this  period  in  1931. 

In  South  Africa,  "because  of  the'  low  price  of  mohair,  large  numbers  of 
goats  have  been  sold  for  slaughter  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  numbers  and  of 
mohair  production  seems  probable.  Unless  prices  for  Turkish  mohair  make  a 
material  recovery  a  drastic  reduction  in  production  is  expected  in  that  country 
in  the  next  two  years. 


Angora  goat  numbers  in  Texas  have  been  maintained  during  the  last  two 
years  largely  because  of  very  favorable  feed  conditions.  Losses  in  1932, 
due  to  bad  weather  a.fter  shearing  both  in  the  spring  and  fall,  were  large  and 
the  kid  crop  was  apparently  insufficient  to  replace  these  losses.  Numbers  at 
the  beginning  cf  1933  are  probably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  1933  mohair 
production  is  expected  to  be  reduced.  Unfavorable  feed  conditions  in  the  main 
goat  area  In  1933  would  probably  result  in  very  heavy  losses.  Since  the  feed 
utilized  by  goats  in  Texas  is  of  little  value  for  other  livestock,  possibilitie 
for  shifts  to  other  production  are  net  great  and  goat  numbers  and  mohair 
production  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  controlled  largely  by  weather  and 
feed  conditions.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  exists  in  the  other  mohair 
producing  states. 


THE  HORSE  A1TD  MULll  OUTLOOK 


Declines  in  the  number  of  horses,  which  started  in  1918,  and  in  the 
number  of  mules,  which  started  in  1925,  continue  at  rates  that  eventually 
will  result  in  a  shortage  of  work  stock.  Already  prices  for  desirable  types 
and  weights  of  animals  reflect  this  growing  shortage.  There  is  need  for 
more  animal  power  on  many  farms  and  it  seems  entirely  probable  that  this 
need  will  be  reflected  in  a  rather  quickly  growing  demand  for  good  animals 
once  improvement  in  prices  of  farm  commodities  is  under  way. 

On  January  1,  1932,  horses  on  farms  numbered  12,679,000.  This  is 
only  59  per  cent  of  the  number  reported  14  years  earlier,  or  on  January  1,1918. 
when  the  largest  number  on  record  was  reported.  It  may  be  argued  that  even 
this  large  decrease  in  horse  numbers  has  resulted  in  no  shortage  of  horses 
and  that  the  present  number  would  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  needs  of  farmers 
for  several  years  to  come*  The  answer  is  that  the  present  number  of  work 
horses  can  not  be  maintained  because  the  number  of  animals  reaching  working  agi 
is  not  large  enough  to  replace  death  losses  of  animals  of  worming  age.  Then 
the  efficiency  of  work  horses  is  declining  because  of  increasing  average  age. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  prices  of  horses  have  decL ined  relatively  less  than 
have  those  of  any  other  important  agricultural  product,  since  1929,  indicates 
that  the  shortage  of  horses  is  already  b eing  felt.  From  December  15,  1929 
to  December  15,  1932,  farm  prices  of  horses  declined  27  per  cent  and  prices 
of  all  farm  products  declined  61  per  cent.  A  part  of  the  decrease  in  horse 
prices  was  probably  due  to  the  older  ages  and  poorer  quality  of  horses  being 
sold.  On  December  15,  1932,  the  farm  price  of  horses  at  $56  per  head  was 
the  same  as  the  December  1931  price,  whereas  the  price  of  all  farm  products 
declined  21  per  cent*  In  terms  of  unit  amounts  of  other  farm  products 
required  to  buy  a  horse,  horse  prices  at  present  are  the  highest  since  before 
the  World  War. 

For  several  years  the  number  of  colts  on  farms  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  present  number  of  work  horses,  as  shown  by  fi  wires  for  the 
last  three  census  years.  In  1920  about  12.8  per  cent  of  the  horses  on  farms 
were  less  than  two  years  of  age.  Ly  1925  the  percentage  had  dropped  to  6.7, 
and  in  1930  it  had  increased  slightly,  to  about  7  per  cent.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  the  average  life  of  farm  horses  is  about  15  to  16  years.  On 
this  basis,  census  figures  for  1930  indicate  that  the  number  of  colts  on  f arms 
was  only  about  55  per  cent  of  the  number  needed  annually  to  maintain  a  cons tan 
horse  population  equal  to  that  of  1930.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  rate  of 
breeding  in  1928  and  1929  was  so  low  that  the  average  life  of  farm  horses 
would  need  to  b e  increased  to  about  25  or  30  years  if  the  horse  numbers  of 
1930  were  to  be  maintained. 

The  mule  outlook  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  for  horses.  During  the 
period  December  15,  1929,  to  December  15,  1932,  the  average  farm  price  of 
mules  declined  34  per  cent,  or  $,bcut  one-dialf  axs  much  as  all  farm  products. 

On  December  15,  1932  the  farm  price  of  .ales  at  $61  ner  head  was  $2  below 
the  December  1931  price.  On  January  1,  1932  there  were  5,082,000  mules  on 
farms.  This  was  86  per  cent  of  the  number  that  obtained  seven  years  earlier, 
or  hi  1925t  when  mule  numbers  were  at  their  height*  Raising  of  mule  colts 
in  the  States  from  which  the  Cotton  Belt  secures  its  work  mules  has  decreased 
sharply  during  recent  years.  On  January  1,  1925,  in  the  six  States  that 
produce  the  largest  numbers  of  mule  colts,  the  number  on  farms  was  117,000. 
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On  January  1,  1932  the  number  cf  such  colts  in  the  some  States  was  only  47,000, 
a  decrease  of  about  50  ’per  cent. 

i 

In  1920,  about  14.4  per  cent  of  all  mules  on  farms  were  under  2  years 
old;  in  1325,  only  6.6  per  cent  were  under  2  years  of  age;  and  in  1930,  only 
about  3.1  per  cent  were  under  2  years  old.  At  the  rate  of  mule-colt  production 
in  1928  and  1929,  the  number  of  mules  on  farms  in  1930  could  be  maintained 

•  only  if  the  average  life  of  mules  were  about  60  years,  which  is  probably  about 
three  times  the  life  of  farm  mules. 

.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  work  horses  and  mules 

will  continue  to  decline  for  several  years,  and  that  this  decline  can  be  check¬ 
ed  only  if  breeding  for  both  horse  and  mule  colts  is  soon  resumed  on  an 
extensive  scale.  At  this  time  the  possibilities  of  overbreeding  seem  remote. 
Available  returns  from  most  States  that  have  stallion  and  jack  registration 
laws  show  that  the  number  of  such  animals  used  for  public  service  lias  contin¬ 
ued  to  decline.  During  the  3-year  period  1929-1951,  the  total  number  cf 
licensed  stallions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri, 

North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakrota,  Utah,  and  Washington  decreased  about 
16  per  cent,  from  a  total  of  9,721  in  1929.  Generally,  the  decline  was  much 
greater  in  the  number  of  registered  public-service  jacks  than  in  the  stallion 
enrollment.  A  shortage  of  young  draft  stallions  is  now  being  felt  in  many 
States.  The  scarcity  of  good  sires  is  accompanied  by  a  decided  shortage  of 
young  work. mares  suitable  for  breeding  purposes.  This  shortage  of  suitable 
young  mares  and  the  small  number  of  serviceable  old  mares  discourages  the 
keeping  of  good  stallions  in  many  areas.  Sven  with  a  strong  price  incentive 

*  to  increased  breeding,  progress  would  be  slow  for  some  years.  Lacking  this 
incentive  the  numbers  of  suitable  breeding  stock  will  continue  to  decline. 

,  Admittedly,  the  horse- an d-: .ml e  outlook  may  be  modified  somewhat  by 

the  future  course  of  mechanization  of  agriculture.  According  to  the  censu§, 
the  number  of  tractors  on  farms  increased  274  per  cent  from  1920  to  1930,  to 
a  total  of  about  920,000  in  the  latter  year.  Truck  numbers  on  farms  increased 
about  547  per  cent,  to  a  total  of  900,385  in  1930.  During  the  same  period 
the  replacement  of  horses  and  mules  by  trucks  in  towns  and  cities  continued. 

In  1920  the  number  of  horses  and  ..rules  on  farms  was  more  than  ample  to  furnish 
all  needed  motive  power  on  farms.  At  the  beginning  of  1932  the  number  of 
horses  and  mules  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  furnish  the  motive  power 
for  the  farm  operations  of  that  year.  The  future  need  for  more  or  less  work 
stock  will  depend  upon  whether  the  use  of  mechanical  power  increases  or 
decreases.  From  a  short-time  standpoint  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  mechanical 
power  seems  the  more  probable.  Under  existing  price  conditions  farmers  are 
buying  less  power  machinery  and  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  operation  and  maintenance,  but  in  general  they  have  an  abundance 
*  of  low-priced  feed  for  work  animals.  Moreover,  farm  wages, in  general,  are 

the  lowest  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  that  savings  in  hired-labor  costs  that 
may  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  mechanical  power  have  been  greatly  reduced. 


VS 
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Looking  further  ahead,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  use 
of  tractors  and  trucks  for  farm  work  has  reached  its  peak.  In  fact,  some 
expansion  in  the  use  of  tractors  and  trucks  may  "be  necessary  merely  to  offset 
the  rapidly  decreasing  number  of  work  animals,  since  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  decrease  can  be  halted.  It  is 
also  possible  that  new.  developments  in  the  field  of  mechanical  power  may  be 
an  important  factor  in  setting  the  limits  of  any  upward  movement  in  the 
demand  for  work  stock.  But  until  such  developments  are  in  evidence,  nothing 
definite  can  be  said  about  them. 

At  present,  it  seems  desirable  to  point  out  a  fact  that  may  be  well 
known  but  apparently  is  not  generally  appreciated.  Horses  are  largely  a 
by-product  of  farming.  Good  breeding  mares  may  be  used  as  a  source  of  motive 
power  and  at  the  same  time  produce  colts  that  will  maintain  the  power  plant. 
Therefore,  they  may  be  considered  not  only  as  a  source  of  expense  but  as  a 
source  of  income.  Many  farms  are  well  suited  for  the  economical  production 
of  a  few  colts  for  replacement  of  worn-out  work  animals  and  for  sale  to 
those  not  so  well  loca.ted  for  the  economical  production  of  work  stock. 

As  it  seems  likely  that  farmers  can  not  replace  their  present  work 
stock  a  few  years  from  now  at  prices  now  prevailing,  many  who  expect  to 
continue  to  use  animal  power  can  well  afford  at  this  time  to  lay  ulans  for 
their  future  supply  of  work  stock.  Mares  that  can  work  and  uroduce  colts 
form  the  economical  basis  for  such  plans.  If  the  mares  are  young,  the  farmer 
will  be  ill  better  position  to  expand  colt  raising  as  the  demand  for  colts 
increases. 


THE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  OUTLOOK  FOR  1933 

The  number  of  milk  cows  increased  about  4  per  cent  during  1532,  but  because 
■\  of  a  lower  rate  of  production  per  cow,  there  was  no  increase  over  1931  in  total 
milk  production.  The  number  of  yearling  heifers  now  on  hand  is  only  slightly  more 
than  enough  to  provide  the  usual  percentage  of  replacements.  With  the  number  of 
cows  on  farms  greater  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  supply  of  feed  grains  the 
largest  in  the  last  12  years,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  moderate  increase  in 
milk  production  in  1933. 

A  higher  proportion  of  the  total .milk  produced  in  1932  was  utilized  on  farms 
than  in  1931,  primarily  because  of  the  lo w  returns  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream. 
City  consxumotion  of  milk  and  most  manufactured  dairy  products  declined  further  in 
1932. 

In  the  drastic  decline  of  all  prices  throughout  1932,  dairy-products  prices 
suffered  relatively  less  than  those  of  most  other  farm  products,  and  farm  prices 
of  dairy  products  are  still  high  in  relation  to  the  average  of  other  farm-products 
prices.  Storage  stocks  of  dairy  products  are  very  low.'  Foreign  supplies  of  butter 
are  likely  to  be  large  in  1933  but  no  significant  import  movement  is  to  be  expected. 

Feed  prices  are  very  low  in  relation  to  dairy -products  prices,  the  price  of 
cows  as  slaughter  animals  is  so  low  as  to  offer  no  motive  for  severe  culling  of 
airy  herds,  and  farm  income  from  ali  sources  is  so  meager  as  to  impel  farmers  to 
naintain  or  possibly  increase  their  dairy  output.  The  steady  increase  in  milk- 
cow  numbers  now  in  progress,  which  is  likely  to  continue  in  1933  although  at  a 
lower  rate  than  in  1932,  may  be  expected  gradually  to  rec-uce  the  advantage  of  dairy¬ 
ing  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  agriculture. 

Humber  of  hi Ik  Cows  and  Milk  production 

The  number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  or  older,  on  farms,  in¬ 
creased  from  22,129,000  head  on  January  1,  1928  to  24,379,000  on  January  1,  1932, 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  during  the  four  years.  During  1932  there  was  a  further 
increase  of  about  4  per  cent.  Only  about  the  usual  percentage  of  heifers  was  added 
to  the  herds  but  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  the  cows  was  culled  out,  culling 
during  1932  being  reduced  from  the  usual  average  of  about  16  per  cent  of  the  cows 
to  about  13  per  cent.  Under  ordinary  conditions  about  5  per  cent  of  the  milk  cows 
now  on  tile  farms  would  have  been  culled  out  during  the  last  3  years,  but  culling 
has  been  retarded  in  all  States  by  the  cheapness  of  grain,  by  the  ample  supply  of 
labor  on  the  farms,  and  oy  the  low  price  of  cows. 

In  response  to  the  high  price  of  milk  cows  prior  to  1930,  the  number  of 
yearling  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  cows  increased  from  4,045,000  in  January  1926 
to  4,777,000  in  January  1931.  The  number  then  declined  to  4,665,000  by  January 
■*  1932.  The  present  number  is  probably  about  the  same  as  on  January  1,  1932,  or 
only  slightly  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  normal  percentage  of  culling  and  death 
losses.  The  price  of  milk  cows  is  so  low  that  most  farmers  appear  to  be  raising 
only  about  the  number  of  heifers  they  would  ordinarily  need  to  maintain  the  present 
number  of  milk  cows  on  their  farms.  The  numbers  of  cows  being  slaughtered  and  the 
receipts  of  cows  at  stockyards  indicate  that  the  rate  of  culling  is  stil]  abnormally 
low.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  old  milk  cows  are  now ‘worth  almost  nothing  for 
slaughtering  purposes  and  feed  is  so  cheap  that  many  farmers  figure  it  will  pay 
better  to  keep  the  old  cows  and  sell  more  butt erf at  and  obtain  more  calves  to  sell 
for  beef  or  veal,  than  it  will  to  sell  the  extra  grain  for  what  it  would  now  bring 
on  present  markets. 
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The  price  situation  has  had  an  effect  on  milk  production  quite  different 
from  that  on  milk  cow  numbers.  Milk  production  per  cow  increased  nearly  10  per  cent 
from  1924  to  1929.  Production  declined  from  4,582  pounds  per  cow  in  1929  to  about 
4,466  pounds  in  1531,  or  about  3  per  cent.  There  was  a  further  drop  of  about  4 
per  cent  in  i932.  There  have  been  some  regional  variations  owing  to  feed  shortages 
and  differences  in  the  pasturage  available  but,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Southern  States  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  year,  reports  from  ail  the 
larger  groups  of  States  show  lower  production  per  cow  in  each  month  of  1932  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1931.  Most  of  the  decrease  in  1932  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  the  necessity  for  close  economy  on  all  items  of  expense  on  dairy  farms  and 
to  the  resulting  changes  in  feeding  practices.  Thus  in  practically  all  areas 
farmers  are  depending  more  on  home-grown  feeds  and  less  on  feeds  that  have  to  be 
shipped  in  from  a  distance.  As  costs  for  grinding  are  high  in  comparison  with  grain 
prices  many  farmers  have  discontinued  having  oats  and  corn  ground  for  their  cows. 

The  total  quantity  of  grain  and  concentrates  fed  per  head  averaged  7  per  cent  lower 
in  1932  than  in  1931.  The  percentage  of  protein  in  the  grain-and-concentrate  ration 
has  been  reduced,  the  ration  being  fed  by  dairy  correspondents  averaging  about  13.4 
per  cent  protein  on  October  1,  1932  compared  with  13.8  per  cent  on  April  1,  1932 
and  14.2  per  cent  on  October  1,  1931. 

I 

Total  production  of  milk  during  1932  was  apparently  about  the  same  as  during 
1931.  In  comparison  with  1931,  commercial  deliveries  of  milk  and  cream  have  been 
reduced  by  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  used  on  the  farms  and  by  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  butter  made  on  the  farms.  Most  of  the  increase  in  farm-made  1 
butter  is  found  in  areas  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk  above  that  required  for  \ 
city  consumption,  or  where  there  is  an  unusually  wide  percentage  spread  between  the'' 
price  that  farmers  receive  for  butterfet  and  the  local  retail  price  of  butter. 

Feed 

The  aggregate  feed-grain,  hay,  and  feedstuff  supplies  for  1932-33  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  maintain  milk  production  at  the  prevailing  level  and  to  permit  the 
present  rate  of  expansion  of  dairy  herds.  The  recent  shift  from  cash  crops  to  feed 
grains  has  resulted  in  the  largest  feed-grain  production  since  1920.  Available 
evidence  suggests  little  or  no  prospective  change  in  the  1933  feed-grain  acreage 
compared  with  1932,  and  with  average  yields,  supplies  of  feed  grains  ior  1933-34 
would  he  large.  The  combined  1932  harvest  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
was  111,464,000  tons'  compared  with  97,479,000  tons  in  1930  and  87,180,000  tons  in 
1929.  La.rger- than- aver  age  consumption  of  wheat  for  feed  continued  into  1932-33. 

The  1932  hay  crop  of  81,783,000  tons,  although  10  and  11  per  cent  larger 
than  the  1930  and  1931  production,  respectively,  was  5  per  cent  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  production  for  the  period  1324-28.  Some  shortage  of  hay  in  1332  compared  with 
average  production  occurred  in  parts  of  important  dairy  and  cattle  feeding  States. 
Since  1928,  numbers  of  hay-consuming  animals  on  farms  increased.  The  last  three  * 
years  have  "been  unfavorable  years  for  hay  production.  More  normal  weather  condi-  ^ 
i:ions  for  hay  production  should  result  in  ample  supplies  on  the  present  acreage 
even  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  hay-consuming  animals. 

Production  of  by-product  feeds  during  the  1932-33  season  will  probably  be 
the  smallest  since  1923-24.  prospective  domestic  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds 
i or  1932-33  are  smaller  than  those  for  recent  seasons.  Materially  smaller  supplies 
of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  are  available  for  1932-33  compared  with  last  season. 
Linseed  meal  production  is  being  restricted  by  the  limited  outlet  for  linseed  oil. 
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Manufactured  Dairy  products 

The  combineo.  factory  production  af  manufactured  dairy  products  during  1932 
y  was  about  1  per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  Decreases  ranged  from  a  small  reduction 
in  the  case  of  creamery  butter  to  a  23  per  cent  reduction  in  the  case  of  condensed 
milk.  Evaporated  milk  showed  an  increase  of  about  6  por  cent. 

During  the  early  part  of  1932,  butter  was  the  only  product  produced  in 
larger  quantities  than  a  year  earlier,  and  it  was  not  until  midsummer  that  other 
products  showed  increases.  During  the  balance  of  the  1932  season,  seasonal  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  manufactured  dairy  products  was  more  or  less  irregular  in  relation  to 
1931,  because  of  the  different  seasonal  ard  regional  conditions  that  prevailed. 

Heavy  surpluses  of  milk  in  the  so-called  fluid-milk  areas  of  the  East  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  butter  production  in  those  areas  during  1932.  During  most  of 
the  year  the  Hew  England  States  produced  larger  quantities  than  in  1931,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  were  exceptionally  heavy  increases  over  1931 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  Horth  Central  States,  which  are  the  principal 
butter  sections,  naturally  influenced  the  general  production  trene,  although  there 
were  some  important  variations  in  individual  States  within  this  group.  During  the 
late-summer  months,  Minnesota  production  was  lower  in  relation  to  1931  than  was 
production  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  but  in  the  fall  months,  when  the  two  latter  States 
showed  material  decreases,  Minnesota  butter  production  was  better  maintained. 

Cheese  production  in  1932  is  estimated  to  have  been  approximately  6  per  cent 
below  that  of  1931.  Only  during  August,  September,  and  December  did  1932  cheese 
production  exceed  that  of  1931.  In  Wisconsin,  the  principal  cheese -producing  State. 
1932  production  was  almost  9  per  cent  below  that  of  the  previotis  year.  Hew  York 
State  production  was  approximately  19  per  cent  below  1931.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  increases  in  the  South  Central  States,  the  Mountain  States,  and  the 
Pacific  States. 


Throughout  all  the  1932  season  of  flush  production,  and  since  then,  evapor¬ 
ated-milk  production  exceeded  that  of  1931.  Part  of  this  increase  may  be  attribute 
to  the  aggressiveness  of  manufacturers  in  moving  that  product  into  consumption 
through  the  offering-  of  price  concessions  at  numerous  times  during  the  year. 

Storage  Stocks 

The  storage  situation  in  regard  to  dairy  products  as  a  whole  was  generally 
strong  throughout  1932,  as  compared  with  1931.  Stocks  of  butter  in  cold  storage  or. 
the  first  of  January  1932  were  the  lowest  on  record  for  that  date  and  stocks  of  all 
manufactured  dairy  products  were  lighter  than  on  January  1,  1931.  In  terms  of  milk 
equivalents,  the  reduction  under  January  1,  1931  amounted  to  38  per  cent.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  storing  season  on  May  1,  a  somewhat  similar  situation  pre- 
vailed,  with  total  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  on  a  milk  equivalent  basif 
26  per  cent  lower  than  on  May  1,  1931. 

Tiie  slowing  up  of  consumption  during  the  summer,  and  some  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  dui ing  August,  resulted  in  cold-storage  stocks  of  but  -er  and  manufacturers’ 
stocks  of  evaporated  milk  reaching  totals  by  September  1,  1932,  in  excess  of  those 
of  a  year  earlier.  By  December  1,  however,  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  products, 
in  terms  of  milk  equivalent,  were  approximately  10  per  cent  below  those  of  December 
1,  1931,  primarily  on  account  of  unusually  heavy  movements  into  channels  of  ^boaren-t 
consumption  during  Hovember,  accompanied  by  heavy  decreases  in  current  production 
of  all  products  except  evaporated  milk. 
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Stocks  of  creamery  "butter •  on  January  1,  1933  reache-:,  a  new  low  record  for 
that  date,  totaling  22,04-^,000  pounds,  compared  with  26,6^3,000  pounds  on  January 
1,  1932,  and  a  January  1  5-year  average  of  52,410,000  pounds.  Stocks  of  American 
cheese  on  January  1,  1933  totaled  57,750,000  pounds  compared  with  60,804,000  < 

pounds  on  January  1,  1932,  and  a  5-year  average  of  63,685,000  pounds.  Stocks  of 
canned  milk  on  January  1  were  119,596,000  pounces  as  coirrparec  with  152,447,000 
pounds  on  January  1,  1932.  Tonal  stocks  on  January  1,  1933  of  "butter,  cheese,  and 
canned  milk,  combined  on  a  milk-equivalent  basis,  were  16  per  cent  lower  than  a 
year  earlier. 

p: ices 

The  decline  in  wholesale  prices  of  dairy  products,  which  started  in  the 
latter  part  of  1929,  continued  in  1932.  A  low  point  was  reaches,  in  June  with  some 
recovery  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  general  decline  in  dairy  product 
prices  during  the  3 -year  period  was  influenced  by  the  dellation  in  commodity  prices 
generally,  rather  than  by  any  marked  change  in  the  output  of  dairy  products. 

As  in  the  preceding  two  years,  farm  r rices  of  dairy  products  during  1932 
did  not  decline  so  much  as  did  farm  prices  generally.  Farm  prices  of  ail  products 
in  1932  averaged  29  per  cent  lower  then,  in  1931,  while  farm  prices  of  dairy  product; 
averaged  25  per  cent  less,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  in  1932 
were  37  per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  Prices  of  dairy  products,  although  unusually 
low,  declined  less  than  farm  prices  generally  and  materially  less  than  feed  grain 
prices . 

From  1929  through  1932,  prices  of  various  dairy  products  did  not  decline  at 
the  same  rate,  prices  of  manufactured  products  having  declined  more  than  prices  of 
milk  used  for  city  distribution.  In  1932,  however,  prices  of  milk  purchased  for 
city  use  declined  steadily,  while  prices  of  manufactured  products  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  showed  some  increase,  and  farm  prices  of  dairy  products  showed 
practically  no  change. 

With  the  gexieral  deflation  in  prices,  farm  rrices  of  grain  declined  further 
than  the  prices  of  dairy  products.  There  has  been  considerable  variation  in  the 
rates  of  decline  in  various  sections  and  unusual  geographic  differences,  have 
occurred  in  price  relationships  of  these  products,  prices  of  grains  and  dairy 
products  declined  most  in  surplus-producing  sections  farthest  from  market.  The 
price  of  butterfat  in  relation  to  grains  in  trie  Forth  Central  States  during  the  Inl¬ 
and  early  winter  of  1932-33  was  unusually  high,  whereas  in  the  North  Atlantic  Stc-tu 
it  was  less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  of  all  foods  during  1932 
(11  months)  averaged  16  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  same  period  of  1931.  Retail 
prices  of  dairy  products  in  this  period  declined  by  the  same  amount,  milk  averaging 
12  per  cent  lower,  butter  23  per  cent  lower,  and  cheese  13  per  cent  lower . 

The  estimated  consumption  of  creamery  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  and  41 
evaporated  milk  during  1932,  converted  to  a  milk-equivalent 

basis,  was  about  3  per  cent  less  than  during  1931.  The  con¬ 

sumption  of  creexaery  butter  declined  2  per  cent,  cheese  5  per  cent,  and  condensed 
milk  26  per  cent,  while  the  consumption  of  evaporated  milk  increased  4  per  cent. 
Evaporated  milk  consumption  was  stimulated  during  part  of  1932  by  the  unusually  low 
prices  at  which  this  product  was  offered,  and  probably  to  some  extent  by  the  cur¬ 
tailed  consumption  of  fresh  milk.  Receipts  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  at  principal 
cities  declined  further  in  1932,  and  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  4  per 
cent  less  than  in  1931.  Oleomargarine  production  during  the  first  10  months  of  1931 
was  10  r )rt  cent  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1931. 
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Foreign  Competition  and  Demand 

The  volume  of  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  dairy  products  in-  terms 
'  .ox  their  total  milk  equivalent  continued  to  decline  in  1932.  During  11  months 
imports  amounted  to  approximately  6^5,000,000  pounds  (milk  equivalent)  against 
626,000,000  pounds  in  11  months  of  1931,  and  exports  dropued  to  171,000,000  pounds 
irom  271,000,000  pounds.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  will  figure  somewhat 
greater  for  1932  than  for  1931  representing  the  first  increase  since  1927. 

Domestic  prices  of  butter  were  paralleled  by  outside  prices  rather  more 
closely  then  usual  during  1932,  the  domestic  butter  market  remaining  free  from  any 
serious  disturbance  from  foreign  competition  in  the  form  either  of  imports  or  of 
an  exportable  surplus.  From  January  through  October,  Copenhagen  prices  averaged 
monthly  from  3  to  7  cents  under  Dew  York,  and  reached  a  10-cent  margin  for  Decem¬ 
ber  when  it  is  normally  widest.  Comparing  December  prices  with  those  of  December, 
1931,  the  price  of  92-score  butter  in  Hew  York  had  declined  21  per  cent  while 
Copenhagen  quotations  had  declined  20  per  cent  in  Danish  currency  and  27  per  cent 
in  United  States  currency  when  converted  at  prevailing  exchange  rates.  New  Zealand 
gutter  has  declined  more  in  price  then  Danish,  on  the  London  market,  and  the  margin 
between  92-score  butter  at  New  York  and  finest  New  Zealand  butter  at  London  reached 
a  maximum  in  late  November  of  13  cents,  or  1  cent  less  than  the  import  duty. 

Developments  affecting  the  distribution  of  butter  in  foreign  countries  have 
been  fully  as  important  in  their  influence  upon  price  as  have  those  affecting  total 
world  supply. 

The  total  surplus  of  the  12  most  important  butter-exporting  countries  de¬ 
clined  practically  10  per  cent  between  the  first  9  months  of  1931  and  the  first 
9  months  of  1932.  Imports  into  Great  Britain,  hov/ever,  continued  through  1932  to 
increase  in  actual  volume  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  total  world  trade. 

Restrictions  upon  importation  of  butter  in  the  form  of  tariffs  and  contin¬ 
gents  or  quotas  were  widespread  in  continental  European  countries  resulting  during 
the  last  two  years  in  continued  abnormal  concentration  of  world  supplies  in  British 
markets.  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  by  1930  had  taken  31 
per  cent  of  the  combined  net  imports  of  butter  into  these  countries  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1931  they  took  27  per  cent  and  in  9  months  of  1932,  only  20  per  cent. 

Even  under  these  conditions  prices  cf  butter  have  not  thus  far  moved  far 
out  of  line  with  the  general  price  level  in  Great  Britain.  The  Board  of  Trade 
index,  of  wholesale  prices  adjusted  to  a  base  of  1926  as  100  stood  at  63  as  the 
average  for  11  months  of  1932,  with  London  prices  of  Danish  butter  at  64  and  New 
Zealand  butter  at  62.  A  marked  increase  has  occurred  in  consumption  of  butter  in 
Great  Britain  in  response  to  the  low  level  of  butter  prices  that  has  prevailed 
n  particularly  during  1931  and  1932. 

price  margins  as  between  London  and  New  York,  however,  will  tend  to  he  wider 
under  given  conditions  of  world  supply  by  as  much  as  that  supply  is  restricted  to 
British  markets. 

Import  restrictions  on  butter  in  Great  Britain  have  thus  far  taken  the  form 
of  tariff  protection  only,  and  apply  only  to  supplies  from  non-Empire  sources,  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  stimulating  dairying  in  the  dominions. 
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In  Doth  New  Zealand  and  Australia/  dairy  production  continues  to  increase 
steadily  and  are  now  at  the  peak  of  a  season  of  record  output  in  each  country. 
Australian  gradings  from  the  "beginning  of  the  seasonal  year,  August  1  to  December 
10,  have  increased  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  record  season  by  4 
36  per  cent.  In  New  Zealand,  over  the  same  period,  butter  production  has  increased 
20  per  cent. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  together  are  supplying  a  rapidly  in-  j 

creasing  percentage  of  the  total  butter  imports  of  Great  Britain  (43  per  cent  in 
1932),  production  is  being  stimulated  by  recent  trade  developments,  whereas  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  European  production  has  been  checked. 

Regional  Adjustments 

All  regions  of  the  United  States  shared  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
milk  cows  on  farms  in  1932.  prices  of  feeds  and  feed  grains  throughout  the  country 
continue  low  in  cornps.rison  with  prices  of  dairy  products,  and  encourage  further 
dairy  production.  On  the  basis  of  farm  prices  in  1932,  in  every  region  except  the 
Vvest,  a  pound  of  butterfet  would  buy  more  feed  grain  than  at  any  other  time  during 
the  last  five  years.  However,  the  actual  number  of  pounds  of  feed  grains  purchas¬ 
able  with  a  pound  of  butterfat  varied  widely.  It  ranged  from  23  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  to  38  in  the  West  N0rth  Central  States.  In  the  Northeastern  States 
it  was  27. 

In  the  Northeastern  States  the  number  of  cows  has  continued  to  increase  at 
about  the  rate  that  lias  obtained  during  the  last  two  or  three,  years.  There  has 
Deen  a  continued  decline  in  the  rate  of  production  per  cow  sc  that  this  incree.se 
in  the  number  of  cows  has  not  had  the  effect  of  increasing  total  production.  At 
the  seme  time,  there  has  been  a  further  decline  in  the  rate  of  feeding,  particular¬ 
ly  01  concentrated  feeds.  During  1932,  prices  of  fluid  milk  in  most  of  the  cities 
have  continued  to  be  adjusted  downward.  The  rate  of  reduction  has  been  far  from 
uniform,  and  the  relation  between  feed  costs  and  receipts  from  the  resulting 
production,  when  sold  for  city  milk  trade,  varies  greatly. 

Retail  prices  of  fluid  milk  in  most  of  this  area  are  still  adequate  to  en¬ 
courage  feeding,  and  as  a  result,  an  increasing  number  of  dairymen  are  retailing 
their  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  surplus  milk  is  so  low  that  its 
production  is  01  ten  unprofitable.  The  supply  of  farm  labor  in  the  Northeastern 
States  has  been  increasing  and  will  probably  increase  still  further  as  a  result  of 
tne  industrial  depression.  This  is  probably  an  important  factor  in  maintaining 
the  volume  of  dairy  output. 

Dairying  in  the  Middle  West  lias  two  distinct  types,  the  first  of  which  is  in 
tne  more  nighly  specialized  dairy  areas  where  the  nroduct  is  disposed  of  partly 
as  fluid  milk-^and  partly  through  a  highly  developed  system  of  local  creameries  and 
other  manut acturing  plants.  These  areas  are  for  the  most  part  characterized  by  H 
lana  and  climatic  conditions  that  make  dairying  unquestionably  the  most  important 
source  01  income.  In  general,  such  areas  have  fairly  good  cows  and  an  abundant 
feed  supply.  The  producers  here  are  maintaining  their  rate  of  feeding  at  a  higher 
relative  level  than  in  the  New  England  States.  The  other  type  cf  middle-western 
dairying  is  to  be  found  in  those  areas  in  which  meat  animals  and  cash  grain  are 
normally  more  important  than  milk.  In  these  areas  dairying  is  closely  connected 
with  beef-cattle  production.  The  tendency  has  been  to  use  cows  of  predominantly 
beef  type  and  consequently  of  low  milk  production.  With  prices  of  other  products 
extremely  low  there  continues  to  be  strong  motive  to  increase  the  number  of  cows 
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milked  and  to  secure  as  large  an  income  as  possible  from  the  dairy  enterprise. 

There  seems  to  he  nothing  in  the  immediate  outlook  to  change  this  situation. 

In  practically  all  of  the  Cotton  Belt  States  numbers  of  milk  cows  have  been 
increasing  steadily  since  1929.  In  these  States  there  has  also  been  an  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  iced  crops,  the  shift  being  due  largely  to  tne  low  price  of 
cotton  and  to  the  need  of  farmers  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  their  food  from  their 
farms'.  This  need  still  continues.  In  most  of  the  area  commercial  dairying  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  local  demand  for  milk  and  cream.  This  demand  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  but  is  probably  not  expanding  at  the  present  time.  In  tne  sur¬ 
plus-grain  section  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  limited  areas  that  have  good 
pasture  lands  in  the  other  States,  there  has  been  some  expansion  of j dairying  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Further  expansion  is  largely  dependent  upon  relative  re¬ 
turns  from  cotton  and  beef  cattle. 

The  increased  production  of  dairy  products  in  the  Western  States  in  the 
postwar  period  has  beer,  consumed  primarily  In  the  local  markets.  With  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  high  in  relation  to  nrices  of  dairy  products  this  situation  will 
probably  continue.  In  many  western  fluid-milk  areas  the  decline  in  prices  01  milk 
has  resulted  in  less  concentrates  being  fed  and  lower  milk  production  pea'  cow. 

General  Outlook  Per  The  Dairy  Industry 

The  total  output  of  the  American  dairy  industry  continues  to  be  approximate¬ 
ly  in  balance  with  the  domestic  consumption.  Expansion  beyond  this  results  in 
disastrously  low  prices  because  of  the  noneffectiveness  of  tariff  protection  when 
production  outruns  domestic  demand.  With  the  domestic  demand  curtailed  by  the 
lowered  urban  purchasing  newer,  any  material  expansion  will  be  checked  by  consider¬ 
able  reduction  of  prices,  until  unexplcyment  is  reduced  and  consumer  purchasing 
power  improved.  During  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows,  induced  partly  by  the  attempt  to  supplement  income  from 
other  sources,  partly  by  the  cheapness  of  grains,  and  partly  by  the  slackening  of 
sale  of  cows  because  of  the  extremely  low  prices  paid  for  them.  Total  milk  produc¬ 
tion  in  1932  was  no  greater  than  in  1931  but  the  increase  in  numbers  of  cows  still 
gives  a  potential  productive  capacity  above  that  of  recent  years  in  spite  ox  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  cows  would  have  been  culled  in  a  normal  year,  it  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  such  expansion  will  be  realized  to  any  alarming  degree 
under  present  price  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  dc- 
lieve  that  the  dairy  industry  has  reached  a  turning  point  and  is  about  to  contract. 
Production  is  likely  to  be  sustained  or  even  slightly  increased  in  1933  over  that 
of  1932.  The  culling  out  of  low  producers  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  cows  seems  to  await  the  stimulus  of  better  prices.  But  a  more  liberal  ieed- 
ing  of  dairy  cows  is  entirely  possible  in  view  of  the  supply  and  price  of  feeds. 

The  trend  of  all  cattle  numbers  is  now  upward  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  so 
for  several  years.  The  number  of  milk  cows  is  likely  to  move  upward  with  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  supply  of  all  cattle. 


THE  POULTRY  AND  EGG  OUTLOOK 


Chicken  and  egg  production  in  1933  is  expected  to  "be  somewhat  larger 
than  in  1932.  With  poultry  feeds  much  cheaper  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
months  of  1932  than  in  the  previous  year  and  with  egg  prices  about  as  high, 
and  even  higher  in  December,  the  returns  from  egg  production  were  cncoui ag¬ 
ing  to  producers.  The  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks  on  January  1  was 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
chickens  hatched  this  year  will  "bo  larger.  More  hens  on  farms  and  heavier 
spring  hatchings  may  "be  expected  to  result  in  increased  marketings  of  poul¬ 
try  this  year. 

Weather  up  to  mid-winter  was  less  favorable  fer  egg  production  than  it 
was  a  year  earlier,  and  the  rate  of  production  per  hen  was  considerably 
lower  than  the  very  heavy  nroduction  cf  the  fall  and  winter  months  cf  1931-32, 
although  not  far  below  that  of  the  5-year  average.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
eggs  laid  in  Pcbruary  and  March  will  exceed  the  large  number  laid  in  these 
months  last  year  unless  the  unseasonably  mild  weather  prevailing  in  January 
should  continue.  Storage  stacks  cf  eggs  on  January  1,  1933  were  practically 
exhausted  and  will  not  be  a  factor  in  the  egg  market  after  January.  Eggs 
stored  in  1932  were  sold  at  a  profit  and  some  increase  in  the  stocks  cl  eggs 
stored  this  year  is  expected.  The  relatively  high  prices  received  for  eggs 
during  the  last  half  of  1932  aro  likely  to  encourage  increased  hatchings  in 
1933  and  thus  also  require  larger  quantities  of  eggs  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  to  what  extent  the  nrobable  increase  in  hatching  and 
in  the  storing  of  eggs  will  offset  the  effect  of  the  probable  moderate  increase 
in  production.  Fresh  eggs  marketed  after  the  season  of  heavy  laying,  and 
particularly  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  will  face  the  competition  «f 
a  larger  stock  of  storage  eggs  than  last  year,  although  these  stocks  will 
probably  be  much  smaller  than  average. 

Hens  in  Farm  Flocks 

The  reported  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  farm  Hocks  was 
between  2  and  3  per  cent  more  on  January  1  this  year  than  last,  but  about  3 
per  cent  less  than  the  January  number  in  1931,  or  that  cf  the  5-year  average 
1927-1931. 

The  increase  in  layers  in  the  North  Central  States,  which  produce  about 
half  of  the  eggs  was  small  -  between  1  and  2  per  cent.  The  North  Atlantic  and 
the  Southern  States  showed  increases  of  between  4  and.  5  per  cent  and  the  lar 
Western  States  showed  a  decrease  in  farm  flocks  of  about  4  per  cent.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extremely  lew  rrice  for  eggs  in  the  early  part  cl  1932,  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  cf  feed  coupled  with  the  more— than- seasonal  rise  in 
prices  for  eggs  apparently  encouraged  farmers  to.  retain  slightly  larger 
numbers  of  layers.  This  tendency  was  furthered  by  the  low  prices  paid  for 
poultry.  The  heavy  snows  of  December  interferred  somewhat  with  marketings  of 
chickens  and  the  reports  of  numbers  on  farms  February  1  should  furnish  a  more 
positive  indication  of  the  number  of  layers  this  year  compared  with  last. 

Commercial  Hatchings 

The  production  of  chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  from  January  to  July 
1932,  inclusive,  was  slightly  greater  than  for  the  same  period  in  1931.  In 
general,  the  hatchings  were  somewhat  later  than  in  1931,  which  in  turn,  were 
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slightly  lrter  than  in  193C.  ; 

Commercial  hatchings  for  the  1M32  season  decreased  sharply  in  the  'foun¬ 
tain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  this  decrease  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent 
for  the  fountain  States  and  15  per  ce.it  for  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Hatch¬ 
ings  increased  slightly  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  South,  and  to  a  some¬ 
what  greater  extent  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  The  decrease  in  hatchings 
in  the  commercial  egg-producing  areas  of  the  far  'Vest,  following  a  similar 
decline-in  1931,  indicates  a  probable  further  decrease  in  shipments  oi  eggs  to 
Eastern  markets  from  that  area  during  the  present  laying  season  a.s  compared 
with  last  year. 

Reports  received  from  commercial  hatcheries  located  in  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  indicate  t  at  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  hatches  of 
chicks  for  winter  broiler  production  will  not  be  quite  so  large  this  year  as  a 
year  ago. 

Chicken  Production,  in  1952 

The  number  of  young  chi  cl®  ns  of  the  1932  hatch  in  farm  flocks  on  Oc*  fber 
1  was  5.5  per  cent  more  than  on  that  date  in  1951.  April  and  May  numbers  were 
no  greater  than  in  1331,  Tiie  increase  shown  over  numb,  rs  in  1331  of  4  per  cent 
on  June  1,  7.5  per  ce.it  on  July  1  and  5,5  per  cent  on  October  1  probably  re¬ 
flects  larger  late  hatchings  in  1932.  In  the  forth  Central  States,  which  fur¬ 
nish  ordinarily  from  two-thirds  to  t hree-f ourths  of  the  poultry  shipped  to 
the  four  mauhets  (Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago)  the  number  of 
young  birds  on  farms  on  October  1  was  6  per  cent  greater  than  in  1931,  and 
practically  all  of  this  increase  occurred  in  the  States  of  this  group  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  North  Atlantic  States  showed  an  increase  o:  20 
per  cent,  the  South  Atlantic  only  2  per  cent  ,  and  the  South  Central  4  per  cent. 
The  far  Western  States  as  a  whole  si.owed  about  the  same  number  of  young  birds 
in  farm  flocks  as  in  1931.  The  number  of  young  chickens  in  commercial  flocks 
in  the  far  West  are  thought  to  be  considerably  fewer  than  in  1951,  but  returns 
from  commercial  flocks  are  too  few  for  a.,  accurate  estimate.  Although  prices 
of  eg: s  were  at  record  low  levels  in  the  spring  of  1932,  the  subsequent  im¬ 
provement  in  prices  and  their  well-maintained  levels  during  the  fell  and  early 
winter  in  the  face  of  generally  unfavorable  farm  nrices  ,  will  tend  to  a  further 
increase  in  the  numb  r  of  chickens  hatched  this  year.  The  very  sharp  decline 
in  prices  of  egos  in  January  was  loss  encouraging,  and  lew  prices,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  .nay  tend  to  limit  the  expected  increase  in  numbers  cf  chickens  to  be 
raised.  However,  the  record  low  prices  during  the  early  months  of  1952  failed 
to  prevent  a  gain  in  numbers  raised  last  year. 


Egg _ P ro duct ion 


Owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  hens  in  1932  ,  as  well  as  the  smaller  number 
of  eggs  laid  per  hen,  the  production  per  farm  flock  (which  reflects  total  farm 
production  of  eggs)  was  about  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1931  and  about  4  per  cent 
less  than  the  5-year  average,  1927-1931.  The  greatest  decrease  in  production, 

7  per  cent,  was  reported  for  the  North  Central  States.  The  South  Central  States 
reported  about  3  per  oent  and  the  South  Atlantic  about  1  per  cent  decline.  In 
the  far  Western  States  farm  flock  production  showed  a  decline  of  about  4  per 
pent,  but  the  decrease  in  production  by  commercial  flocks  there  was  apparently 
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much  greater.  In  the  ilorth  Atlantic  States  farm  production  was  about  the  same  as 

if  i'll,  with,  production  by  c-c  .orcial  flocks  apparently  greater.  Per  the  three 
months  ending  January  1,  1933,  layings  y  r  ion  v ere  00  p..r  cent  small  -r  than  the 
very  heavy  layings  of  the  similar  months  a  year  earlier,  although  they  were  close 
to  the  5-year  average  for  these  months.  With  the  number  of  layers  this  year  ap¬ 
parently  somewhat  greater,  and  with  the  abundance  and  very  low  prices  of  feeds, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  production  of  eggs  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  last 
‘.r  ,  at  least  lor  the  ueriod  after  March  vuen  the  rate  of  laying  per  hen  last 
year  was  about-  equal  to  the  5-year  average  prior  to  1931.  Total  egg  production 
in  1933  will  be  less,  however,  than  the  average  production  of  the  5-years, 
1927-1931,  unless  the  number  of  eggs  laid  per  hen  should  approach  the  high 
number  lain  in  1931.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  those  keeping  chickens  on  farms  and  elsewhere,  due  to  the  economic 
distress  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  will  be  offset  by  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  products  by  these  producers.  The  movement  will  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  supply  of  eggs  for  local  consumption. 

Earn  Prices  of  Poultry  and  Eggs 

Parm  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  1932  ,  although  the  lowest  in  the  33- 
year  record,  were  net  so  low  as  those  of  most  other  agricultural  commodities 
when  compared  with  prices  before  the  World  War.  Likewise,  when  compared  with  the 
average  fall  prices  of  more  recent  years  ,  poultry  and  egg  prices  showed  relatively 
less  decline.  The  average  price  of  eggs,  for  the  three  months  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December,  was  3.;-  tier  cent  below  their  average  for  the  same  three  months 
during  the  five  years,  1925  to  1S29.  On  the  same  basis  the  farm  price  of  chickens 
was  lower  by  50  per  cent,  prices  of  dairy  products  by  52  per  cent,  prices  of 
meat  animals  by  61  per  cent,  and  grain  prices  by  72  per  cent.  The  greater  de¬ 
clines  in  prices  of  grains,  as  poultry  feeds,  were  especially  favorable  to  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  production. 

Farm  egg  prices  rose  from  10.6  cents  per  dozen  in  June  to  28.1  cents  in 
December;  an  advance  of  17.5  cents  or  165  per  cent.  The  usual  .seasonal  increase 
in  egg  prices  from  June  to  December,  on  the  basis  cf  prices  during  the  last  23 
years  has  been  about  95  per  cent.  The  unusually  low  prices  for  eggs  in  the 
spring  of  1932  and  the  great e r- 1 han-usual  increase  in  egg  prices  during  the  rest 
of  he  year  were  due  mainly  to  the  exceptionally  small  supply  of  shell  eggs 
placed  in  storage. 

Farm  chicken  prices  declined  from  11.4  cents  in  June  to  9.2  cents  in 
December,  s  decline  of  19  per  cent.  The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  chicken  prices 
from  June  to  December,  on  the  basis  of  prices  during  the  last  23  years,  was 
about  12  per  cent.  This  unusual  decline  was  influenced  by  the  very  heavy  market¬ 
ings  of  turkeys  in  the  last  three  months  of  1932. 

The  average  monthly  egg  prices  at  Mew  York  City  of  mid-western  fresh  eggs 
grading  "re-handled  receipts”  (formerly  "Fresh  Firsts")  for  October,  November, 
and  December  was  28.7  cents  per  dozen  as  compared  with  an  average  of  44.2  cents 
for  the  5-years,  1925-1929,  or  a  decline  of  35  per  cent.  The  average  prices  of 
dressed  fowl  at  Hew  York  City  for  the  same  three  months  was  16.6  cents  per 
pound  or  a  decline  of  39  per  cent.  By  the  same  comparison,.,  the  nrice  of  roast¬ 
ing  chickens  in  the  fall  of  1932  averaged  17.2  cents,  a.  decline  of  46  per  cent. 
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Poultry  Receipts 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  of  all  kinds  at  th  3  four  marlets  were 
355,454,000  pounds  in  1532  as  compared  with  the  heavy  receipts  of  >- 
pounds  during  1931  when  there  was  some  reduction  in  s  Lze  of  farm  flocks.  ^  *ie 
average  of  annual  receipts  of  dressed  noultry  at  thes?  four  markets  fox  i-o 
5-years,  1927-1931  was  364,141,000  pounds  ,  in  the  light  of  which  the  1932  ar¬ 
rivals  do  not  appear  significantly  low.  Receipts  of  lressed  poultry  in  the^  a. 
of  1932  exceeded  those  of  1931,  probably  owing  to  the  larger  hatchijjgs  of 
and  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  1932  turkey  Marketings,  j-uc  relative  \ 
favorable  price  for  eggs  and  the  low  prices  or  chickens  probably  retained  t..c 
movement  of  dressed  fowl  (hens)  during  the  last  half  f*f  the  year.  Receipts  01  ^ 
fowl  between  August  and  December  at  about  200  feeding  and  dressing  plant  .in  trm 
Mississippi  Valley  were  9  per  cent  less  in  1932  than  for  the  same  pe:iod  in 
1-31,  whereas  receipts  of  young  chickens  showed  an  increase  oi  18  rpe*  Cc-J -t  • 

Live  poultry  receipts  at  Hew  York  and  Chicago  in  1532  as  corrrpaxeu  w  - th 
live  poultry  receipts  in  1931  were  lower  by  about  6  per  cent,  while  compaie 
with  1350  the  decrease  was  about  11  per  cent. 


Frozen  Poultry  in  Cold  St  ox. 


The  stock  of  poultry  in  cold  storage  on  Septembex  1,  lc32  was  3r ...  i ,  cc 
pounds,  the  smallest  stock  on  record  in  any  month  since  152c.  Cn  -  ’ 

the  stock  was  11}., 638, 000  pounds,  as  compared  with  116,7  90,000  pounr.a  jj- 
same  date  in  1932  and  a  5-year  average  of  117,902,000  pounds .  T-e  in 

storage  stocks  from  September  1,  1932  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  cl.^c.  , -v- ^ 
pounds  as  compared  with  73,544,000  pounds  during  the  same  period  in  1-31  an  ^ 
a  5-year  average  increase  of  74,879,000  pounds.  The  increase  in  stcia^e 
of  dressed  poultry  during  the  fall  was  larger  but  owing  to  the  snall^  stocks  on 
hand  on  September  1  the  holdings  on  January  1,  1533  were  .ess  l>an^u‘-ose^°- 
January  1,  1532  or  6f  the  5-year  average.  An  important  u-ctor  ^n  ine  ^  L-*'“,iaasei 
was  the  stock  of  turkeys  which  on  January  1,  1333  was  14, f  66,  .uO  cornua.  ^iOv.xs 
of  poultry  other’ than  turkeys  amounted  to  only  37, C  42,000  pounds  as  coipare  vn 
106,380,000  pounds  cn  January  1,  1932  and  a  o-year  average  oi  lit,..  7gu  'vUE 


Consumption  of  Foul t ry 

The  consumption  of  dressed  poultry  in  the  four  mar.-ce  ts  during^  1.  2  wao  not 
greatly  different  .fom  the  volume  consumed  at  those  point  s  i  i  ring.  153  ~ ,  ^ .i-e  ap¬ 
parent  trade  output  for  these  cities  being a>out-  3  per  cent  less  in  _  li^es 

were  much  lower  than  in  1931  or  in  any  of  k  st  several  yea: 
ularly  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  iarg-  nnu.ey 
in  1532  and  the  very  low  prices  than  pevail-  a  dumag  .:-.r  on  -er  and  ei  re 

suited  in  exceptionally  heavy  consumption  of  tm.xeyc  during  tnese  months,  ana 
tended  to  offset  to  a  certain  extent  the  smaller  consumption  ci  o-ner  masses 
of  poultry. 


the  2/ 


wp^e  uariic- 
crcp  produced 


Market  Egg  Receipts 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  were  13,050,000  cases  in  lr<_2  as 
compared  with  15,281,000  cases  for  1931  and  an  average  of  15,2r3,000  cases  for 
the  5-years  1927-1931.  Throughout  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  receipts 
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were  consistently  "below  those  of  the.  pevious  .year,  hut  with  an  improved  market 
price  situation  ,  receipts  in  October  and  November  exceeded  those  of  the  same 
months  in  1931.  The  increase  in  receipts  at  the  four  markets  in  the  fall  of 
1932  can  not  be  explained-  on  the  basis  of  the  movement  of  eggs  to  the  four, 
markets  from  interior  storages  which-  was  smaller  than  usual,  but  was  probably 
due  to  the  response  of  producers  in  curtailing  farm  consumption  as  a  result  of 
improved  market  prices.  Total  egg  receipts  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year,  were  smaller  from  all  geographic  divisions  except  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  States-  from  which  marketings  are  relatively  un¬ 
important.  The  greatest  decrease  in  receipts  was  from  the  Mountain  States  where 
the  decline  was  over  30  per  cent  while  receipts  from  the  Pacific 'States  declined 
19  per  cent  and  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  18  per  cent. 

Consumption  of  Eggs 

The  consumption  of  eggs  in  1932  in  the  four  markets  was  about  11  per  cent 
less  than  in  1931,  judged  by  the  apparent  trade  output.  Receipts  of  eggs  at 
these  points  was  about  15  per  cent  less,  but  owing  to  the  large  carry-over  of 
storage  stocks  from  the  preceding  year  the 'total  supply  available  for  consumption 
during  1932  was  slightly  greater  than  the  receipts  for  Mie  calendar  year.  There 
was  practically  no  carry-over  .of.  .shocks  into,. ..the  1933  season.  On  a,  monthly  com¬ 
parison  basis,  consumption  dprpinig  1932  was  consistently  lower  than  in  1»31,  with 
the  exception  of  March  and  Alt  jtTL ,  when  prices  were  much  lower  than  in  the  same 
months'  of  the  preceding  year  and  trade  output  showed  some  expansion.  Pi  sing  prices 
in  October,  November  and  December,  together  with  .the  lessened  supply  available  for 
consumption,  caused  a  marked  decline  in  the  trade-output  for  those  months. 

Eg:  s  in  Cold  Storage 

Stocks  of  shell  eggs  placed  in  cold  storage  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1932  were  unusually  small.  On  August  1,  they  amounted  to  only 
6,431,000  cases  as  compa.red  with  9,504,000  cases  for  the  same  date  in  1931,  a 
reduction  of  about  32  per  cent.  They -were  37  per  cent  below  the  August  1  cold 
storage  holdings  of  10,181,000  cases  for  the  years  1927  to  1931.  Prom  August 
1,  1932  to  January  1,  1333  the  stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  cold-  storage  were  re¬ 
duced  6,272,000  cases  as  compared  with  8,029,000  cases  a  year  previous,  but  re¬ 
maining  stocks  of  159,000  cases  on  January  1,  1^33  were  the  smallest  stock  of 
record  for  that  date  since  these  reports  were  first  gathered  in  1915. 

Frozen  egg  stocks  in  storage  on  August  1,  1932  were  equivalent  to 
2,832,000  cases  of  shell  eggs,  a  reduction  of  about  13  per  cent  from  the  August 
1  holdings  of  1931  and  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  above  the  average  August  1 
stock  for  idle  5-years  1927-1331.  The  reduction  in  frozen  egg  stocks  between  , 

August  1,  1932  and  Jamaary  1,  1333  was  equivalent  to  1,251,000  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,014,000  cases  in  1931  and  a  5-year  average  of  951,000  cases,  in¬ 
dicating  a  heavier  use  of  frozen  eggs  in  1932.  January  1  stocks  of  combined 
shell  and  frozen  eggs  were  equivalent  to  1,740,000  cases  of  shell  eggs,  com¬ 
pared  with  3,738,000  cases  on  January  1,  1932  and  a.  5-year  January  1  average 
of  3,098,000  cases 


THE  TURKEY  OUTLOOK 


The  production  of  turkeys  in  1933  is  likely  to  he  somewhat  less 
than  in  1932  owing  to  the  low  prices  received  for  the  large  1932  crop.  De¬ 
creased  production  will  probably  be  most  pronounced  in  flocks  of  very 
large  commercial  growers,  but  inasmuch  as  these  flocks  include  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  production,  some  curtailment  in  the  number  and 
size  of  these  flocks  would  not  cause  a  relatively  large  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  turkeys  produced.  Turkey  prices  have  declined  but  the  cost 
of  producing  turkeys  also  has  been  less,  owing  to  mere  efficient  methods 
of  production  and  cheaper  feeds.  The  total  production  of  turkeys  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  largely  determined  by  growers  with  flocks  of  moderate  size 
whose  intentions  in  1933  will  depend  upon  their  experience  and  ability 
to  produce  turkeys  at  a  lew  cost. 

The  1930  census  snowed  that  the  number  of  turkeys  raised  in 
1929  was  16,794,000  birds,  which  was  estimated  to  have  been  about  9  per 
cent  greater  than  the  crop  of  1923.  The  1930  crop  was  estimated  as  3 
p-er  cent  Jess  then,  that  of  1929  and  the  1931  crop  about  2  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  1930.  The  1931  price  relationship  between  turkeys  and  most 
agricultural  commodities  was  favorable  to  turkey  producers.  These  favor¬ 
able  price  relationships  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
1932  crop  was  the  largest  on  record  and  probably  exceeded  19,000,003 
birds.  The  increase  in  numbers  of  turkeys,  together  with  reduced  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  in  1932,  forced  turkey  prices  down  to  a  level  that 
was  the  lowest  in  the  record  of  the  last  20  years.  The  average  farm  price 
of  turkeys  declined  throughout  the  fall  fr®m  13.0  cents  per  pound  on 
October  15  to  10.9  cents  in  mid-December. 

During  the  years  1925-1929,  the  December  farm  price  of  turkeys 
averaged  10.2  cents  above  the  farm  price  of  chickens,  but  this  spread  had 
gradually  been  reduced  •’until  in  1932  it  was  1.7  cents.  At  New  York  City, 
prices  quoted  on  comparable  grades  of  chickens  and  turkeys  for  the  last 
half  of  December  were  about  the  same.  The  average  of  farm- turkey  prices 
for  the  three  months,  October ,  November,  and  December  in  1932  was  55  per 
cent  below  its  average  for  the  same  three  months  during  the  5  years 
1925-1929.  By  the  same  comparisons  the  farm  price  of  chickens  had  de¬ 
clined  50  per  cent  and  the  farm  urice  of  eggs  39  per  cent  while  the  farm 
price  of  grains  for  the  same  fall  period  declined  72  per  cent.  Turkey 
prices  had  declined  more  than  chicken  and  egg  prices  but  less  than  these 
of  feed  grains.  These  price  changes  indicate  that  a  shift  from  turkey 
production  to  that  of  chickens  and  eggs  may  be  expected  in  those  areas 
in  which  the  two  enterprises  are  competitive  but  such  a  shift  is  not  likely 
to  be  pronounded  in  those  areas  that  are  particularly  favorable  to  turkey 
production. 


Turkeys  -  2  - 


Relatively,  high  prices  for  turkeys  in  1930.  and  1931  as  compared  with 
other  agricultural  commodities  greatly  .stimulated  the  production  of  turkeys 
in  flocks  of  several  thousand  "birds  hut  commercial  production  in  large 
flocks  in  1933  will  probably  he  less  as  a  result  of  the  'low  prices  of 
1932.  The  size  of  farm  flecks  may  he  less  responsive  to  the  1932  price 
declines  thaa  .that  of  the  large  commercial  flocks  because  part  of  the  feed 
and  care  of  farm  flocks  represents  no  apparent  expense.  Available  data 
indicated  that  at  prices  current  during  the  fall  of  1932,  producers  of  the 
smaller  farm  flocks  received  sufficient  cash  income  to  more  than  cover 
apparent  outlay,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  efficient  farm-flock  pro¬ 
ducer  will  materially  curtail  his.  turkey  ‘oroduction  operations  in  1933. 

Imports  of  turkeys  into  the  United  States  were  drastically  reduced 
in  1932  principally  because  of  the  low  prices  prevailing  and  the  10-cents- 
per-peund  tariff  on  dressed  turkeys,  Fr.cn  January  to  November  1932,  inclu¬ 
sive,  imports  of  dressed  turkeys,  mostly  from  Argentina,  amounted  to  only 
474,000  pounds  .as  compared  with  5, 044, COO  pounds  -in  1931. 

The  quantity,  of  turkeys  in  cold  storage  on  January  1,  1933  amounted 
to  14,566,000  pounds  compared  with  10,320,000  pounds  on  the  same  date 
in  1932  and  with  the  January  1927-1931  average’  of  8,905,000  pounds.  The 
large  supply  of  cold-storage  turkeys  on  January  1  this  year,  is  less 
burdensome  than  might  appear,  because  of  the  tendency  in  recent  years  toward 
increased  family  consumption  of  turkeys  beyond  the  holiday  season  and  the 
probability  of  very  slight  competition  from  imports  of  turkeys.  On  November 
1,  1932,  the  ecld-storage  stocks  were  at  a  very  low  level,  amounting  to  but 
1,033,000  pounds,  hut  the  heavy  carry-over  of  turkeys  from  Thanksgiving  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  net  intc-storage  movement  during  November  of  10,964,000  pounds, 
the  heaviest  accumulation  cn  record  for  any  single  month  and  about  309  per 
cent  above  the  5-year  average.  During  December  turkey  prices  were  lower 
than  those  of  November  and.  supplies  received  for  the  Christmas  and  New  York 
markets  were  cleaned  up  much  better  tnan  at  Thanksgiving.  The  net  into- 
storage  movement  in  December  amounted  to  only  2,569,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  a  December  5-year  average  of  3,389,000  pounds.  The  low  farm  price  of 
turkeys  during  December  may  have  caused  growers  to  hold  back  more  turkeys 
than  usual  sc  that  marketings  during  January  and  February  may  exceed  those 
of  previous  years. 


HAY  AND  PASTURE  OUTLOOK 


Farmers,  particularly  those  in  normally  deficit  feed-producing  areas, are 
increasing  the  acreage  of  hay  and  pasture  because  of  the  unusually  low  price 
level  of  cultivated  crops.  The  large  reduction  of  hay  acreage  in  the  North 
Central  States  will  probably  be  largely  replaced  in  1333  and  1934  from  seedings 
in  1932  and  1933.  Consequently  favorable  weather  for  hay  production  in  1933 
would  result  in  a  material  increase  in  the  total  hay  crop.  The  relatively  high 
prices  of  hay  to  consumers,  compared  with  prices  of  other  feeds  (largely  caused 
by  transportation  costs)  and  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  farmers  have  greatly 
restricted  the  market  outlet  for  hay,  and  the  prospective  increase  in  tame-hay 
production  will  tend  to  restrict  the  outlet  still  further. 

The  1932  hay  crop  was  the  third  successive  short  crop  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  The  production  of  69,609,000  tons  of  tame  hay  and  12,179,000  tons  of 
wild  hay,  a  total  of  81,788,000  tons,  was  larger  than  in  1980  and  1931  by  10  per 
cent  and  11  per  cent  respectively,  but  was  4  per  cent  less  than  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  5-vear  period,  1925-192 9.  As  the  farm  stocks  of  hay  from  the  1931 
crop  on  May  1  were  about  2,400,000  tons  less  than  average,  this  was  equivalent 
to  an  additional  3  per  cent  reduction  in  hay  supplies. 

The  decreased  production  of  hay  in  1932  was  largely  in  clover  and  timothy, 
the  acreage  of  which,  reduced  by  drought  in  1930  and  1931,  had  not  yet  been  re¬ 
placed  by  productive  acreage.  Only  23,487,000  acres  of  clover  and  timothy  were 
cut  in  1932,  which  was  about  24  per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  cut  during  the 
o-year  period,  1925-1929.  Most  of  tils  reduction  in  acreage  was  in  the  North 
Central  States.  Alfalfa  acreage,  on  the  other  hand,  has  continued  its  gradual 
upward  trend,  and  the  12,507,000  acres  cut  in  1932,  was  15  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  of  1925-1929.  Sweet  clover  hay  was  cut  from  701,000  acres  or  about 
the  same  acreage  that  was  cut  in  each  of  tne  t~^o  preceding  years.  The  5,093,000 
acres  of  annual  legumes  cut  in  1932  was  more  than  50  per  cent  above  average.  A 
large  acreage  of  grain  was  cut  for  hay  in  1932.  The  production  of  Sudan,  millet, 
and  other  miscellaneous  hays  was  less  than  average.  The  14,298,000  acres  of  ’.mild 
hay  cut  in  1932  was  the  largest  since  1927,  and  was  nearly  4  per  cent  above  the 
1925-1929  average. 

The  greatest  decline  in  production  of  hay  in  1932,  compared  with  the 
1925-1929  average,  occurred  in  such  important  dairy  sections  as  the  North  Atlantic 
States  and  Wisconsin  and  in  the  important  livestock-f ceding  State?  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  On  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
duction  was  greater  than  average  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  which  normally 
ship  in  hay,  and  in  the  Intermountain  and  Pacific  Cosist  States,  except  in  certain 
relatively  small  localities.  The  larger  production  in  the  Western  States,  how¬ 
ever,  was  oi f set  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  small  carry-over  in  these  States 
from  the  1931  crop. 

Hay  prices  have  declined  much  less  than  the  prices  of  nost  other  feeds  - 
during  the  last  three  years.  This  fact,  together  with  the  sharp  drop  in  farmers' 
purchasing  power,  has  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  home-grown  grains  and  other 
forage  and,  in  some  instances,  of  commercial  feedstuff s  for  market  hay.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  alfalfa  meal  has  shown  a  marked  decline  and  is  not  likely  to  increase 
so  long  as  prices  for  alfalfa  hay  remain  relatively  higher  than  prices  of  bran 
and  other  commercial  feedstuffs.  Although  the  market  movement  of  hay  this  season 
nas  been  unusually  light,  high-grade  hay  has  moved  readily  at  normal  premiums. 

The  saostitution  of  medium  for  high-, grade  hay  has  been  greater  than  usual  because 


of  the  difference  in  price.  The  market  for  low-grade  hay  has  keen  extremely 
limited. 

The  cost  of  transportation  has  "become  such  a  large  factor  in  the  price 
of  hay  when  moved  over  long  distances  that  new  areas  of  market-hay  production 
have  developed  nearer  to  the  deficit  hay-nr oducing  areas.  During  the  last 
two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  expansion  of  the  alfalfa  acreage  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  and  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  market  for  hay  is  now 
being  suryplied  from  that  area.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  hay  shipped  into 
Dew  England  is  coning  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  other  near-by  States.  The 
sharp  decline  in  the  incomes  of  farmers  in  normally  deficit  hay -producing  areas 
has  caused  those  farmers  to  increase  their  production  of  hay  and  other  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  has  curtailed  the  movement  of  hay  from  surplus-producing  areas. 
All  of  these  changes  are  reducing  the  outlet  for  hay  from  the  Western  States 
which  normally  grow  a  surplus  for  market. 

The  total  hay  requirements  of  livestock  have  decreased  since  1918  when 
the  total  number  of  hay  and  pasture  consuming  animals  (horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  hay  consumption)  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  highest  point.  Erom  1918  to  1928  the  numbers  of  such  animals  on 
farms  declined  approximately  20  per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  hay  and 
pasture  consuming  animals  in  towns  and  cities  during  this  same  period  was  even 
more  marked.  The  hay  requirements  of  all  livestock  in  the  United  States  in  1923 
were  smaller  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  acreage  of  hay 
has  shown  a  moderate  decline  since  1918,  but  the  substitution  of  tame  hay  for 
wild  hay,  and  the  increased  proportion  of  alfalfa  and  other  higher  yielding 
kinds  of  hay  have  partly  offset  the  decline  in  acreage. 

Since  1928  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  numbers  of  hay-consuming 
animals  on  farms.  Hay  p-'^oduc tion  in  three  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  below 
average  but  with  more  nearly  normal  weather  conditions,  hay  production  on  the 
present  acreage  would  result  in  average  supplies  of  hay  for  the  livestock  now 
on  farms.  Although  livestock  numbers  are  expanding,  the  increase  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers,  as  sheep  numbers  are  already  at  a 
high  level  and  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  will  probably  continue  to  decline 
for  several  years.  However,  a  larger  number  of  livestock  on  farms  is  not 
likely  to  offer  much  additional  outlet  for  producers  of  market  hay  as  hay 
production  is  also  expected  to  increase,  especially  in  the  princioal  feeding 
areas  and  in  areas  in  which  hay  is  usually  purchased. 

Under  present  conditions,  farmers  are  coming  to  recognize  the  desira.bili ty 
oi  reducing  their  operating  expenses,  by  maintaining  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
land  in  grass  and  legumes  especially  for  pasture.  Experiments  in  several  areas 
have  shown  that  the  net  returns  from  laud,  when  in  grass  or  legumes,  is  greater 
tnan  when  they  are  devoted  to  harvested  crops.  This,  together  with  the  ■’un¬ 
usually  low  level  of  prices  of  farm  products  at  the  present  time,  is  encouraging 
the  seeding  down  of  additional  lands,  especially  in  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
shortage  of  hay  or  pasture. 


The  Feed.  Crops  and  Livestock  Outlook  for  1933 


The  feeding  situation  for  the  1932-33  season  is  characterized  "by  large 
supplies  of  home-grown  feed  grains,  slightly-beiow- average  supplies  of  hay, 

•  and  extremely  low  prices  for  feed  crops.  Moreover,  there  is  no  acute  short¬ 
age  of  feed  in  any  large  area.  The  numbers  of  livestock  on  feed  this  winter 
are  below  average,  and  hogs  and  cattle  now  being  marketed  are  being  fed  to 
heavier- than-average  weights.  Dairymen  are  depending  largely  upon  home-grown 
grains  and  are  buying  less  high-protein  feeds  to  balance  the  rations.  The 
acreage  of  feed  crops  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  last  three  years  and 
is  expected  to  continue  large  in  1933  with  perhaps  some  shifting  of  acreage 
from  feed-grain  production  to  hay  and  pasture. 

With  freight  rates  and  handling  charges  high,  feed  costs  in  deficit 
feed-producing  areas  are  disproportionately  high  compared  with  the  cost  of 
feed  grains  in  surplus-grain  areas.  In  some  deficit-producing  areas  returns 
from  feed  crops  are  relatively  more  favorable  than  are  returns  from  other 
crops.  Consequently,  farmers  in  these  areas  are  increasing  both  feed  and  live¬ 
stock  production  to  more  nearly  meet  their  own  needs,  while  farmers  in  the 
surplus  areas  are  increasing  livestock  production  in  order  to  use  the  surplus 
feed  available,  and  they  are  seeding  some  of  the  crop  land  to  ha y  and  pasture. 
Although  prices  for  practically  all  agricultural  products  at  the  end  of  1932 
were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier,  prices  of  meat  animals,  as  a  group  ,  and 
of  livestock  products  were  still  relatively  higher  than  the  prices  of  both 
feed  crops  and  cash  crops.  Feed-grain  and  livestock  production  '.'/ill  probably 
continue  at  a  high  level  until  the  demand  for  cash  crops  shows  some  improve¬ 
ment  or  -until  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  become  low  in  re- 
lation  to  'cash  crops.  The  low  level  ox  farm  incomes  and  the  proportionately 
high  transportation  costs  will  also  tend  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  feed- 
grain  production  in  deficit  feed-producing  areas. 

Market  prices  of  feed  grains  at  the  central  markets  are  now  so  low  that 
they  do  not  equal  transportation  and  handling  charges  from  the  more  distant 
surplus-producing  areas.  The  only  alternatives  for  farmers  in  these  areas  is 
to  feed  the  grain  to  livestock  or  hold  it  until  prices  rise  to  a  point  at  which 
they  will  exceed  marketing  costs.  Prices  of  breeding  stock  have  also  declined 
until  there  is  no  market  for  the  lower  grades  in  many  areas.  This  has  result¬ 
ed  in  farmers  retaining  on  farms  many  cows  and  ewes  that  ordinarily  would,  have 
gone  to  market  and  has  tended  to  stimulate  livestock  production. 

Since  July  the  corn-hog  ratio  has  been  much  above  average.  The  fall 
pig  crop  of  1932  was  4  per  cent  larger  than  the  large  crop  of  1931  and  farmers 
indicated  in  the  December  pig  survey  that  the  number  of  sows  to  be  fed  for 
farrowing  in  the  spring  of  1933  was  2  per  cent  larger  than  the  number  farrow¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  of  1932.  But  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  where  the 

*  corn-hog  ratio  was  most  favorable  to  nog  production,  farmers  reported  that 
the  number  of  sows  bred  to  farrow  this  spring  we.s  1  per  cent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  which  may  be  in  response  to  the  unusually  low  level  of  ho?  prices 

in  this  area  during  the  breeding  season. 

Although  prospects  for  the  sale  of  feed  grains  in  the  domestic  markets 
are  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  exports  of  corn  during  the  1932-33  season 
will  probably  be  larger  than  during  either  1930-31  cr  19 31-32.  In  addition  to 
the  limited  demand  for  feed  in  deficit  areas  the  industrial  consumption  in 
the  United  States  so  far  this  season  has  been  somewhat  below  that  of  last  year 
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and.  considerably  below  average.  Exports  of  corn  during  the  last  four  months 
of  1932  were  larger  than  during  any  corresponding  period  since  1928.  Unusually 
small  quantities  of  corn  are  available  for  export,  at  present,  in  Argentina, 
because  of  the  relatively  small  crop  in  1932  and  heavy  exports  to  date.  Further¬ 
more,  only  limited  quantities  appear  available  for  export  from  the  Danube  Basin, 
at  least  during  the  winter  months.  Consequently  the  prospects  of  exporting 
corn  from  the  United  States  may  continue  fairly  favorable  at  least  until  the 
new  Argentine  crop  becomes  available  for  export  in  April  or  May.  ho  estimates 
of  production  of  corn  for  1932-33  are  yet  available.  The  acreage  planted  to 
corn  is  believed  to  be  large,  but  damage  by  locusts  is  expected  to  curtail 
yields. 

In  spite  of  the  larger  exports  of  feed  grains  this  year,  however,  the 
export  market  from  the  United  States  has  been  curtailed  by  tariff  and  other 
tra.de  restrictions  in  many  countries.  Since  June  1931  there  has  been  a  tariff 
of  25  cents  on  corn  imported  into  Canada  from  outside  the  British  Empire.  This 
tariff  has  restricted  the  exports  oi  United  States  corn  to  Canada,  the  largest 
importer  of  corn  from  the  United  States.  The  Ottawa  Trade  Agreements  have 
placed  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  feed  grains  imported  into  the  British  Empire. 
Tdis  seme  tariff  also  applies  to  barley  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
tariff  on  barley  together  with  the  decreased  consumption  of  beer  in  England 
has  restricted  the  importation  of  both  malting  and  feed  barley.  Several  Europ¬ 
ean  countries  which  are  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  of  feed  grains 
and.  which  in  some  years  have  absorbed  fairly  large  quantities  of  United  States 
feed  grain,  also  have  imposed  high  tariff  duties  or  have  otherwise  limited 
imports . 


Livestock  numbers  on  farms  have  been  increasing  since  1928  in  spite  of 
the  smaller  pig  crop  in  the  spring  of  1932.  The  December  pig  survey  for  the 
entire  United  States  indicated  an  increase  of  about  2  per  cent  in  sows  bred 
to  farrow  in  the  spring’  of  1933  compared  with  the  number  farrowing  in  1932, 
with  tne  increase  in  the  East  North  Central  and  Southern  States  more  than  off¬ 
setting  decreases  elsewhere.  Numbers  of  both  beef  and  milk  cows  are  increasing 
and  the  number  of  chickens  on  farms  will  probably  be  increased  in  1933.  Numbers 
of  horses  and  mules  are  decreasing,  and  sheep  numbers  on  January  1  were  some¬ 
what  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.  These  trends  in  livestock  production 
indicate  that  the  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed  from  crops  produced  in  1933  will 
be  larger  than  the  number  now  being  fed  from  the  1932  crop. 


The  quantity  of  feed  available  per  animal  in  the  1983-33  feeding  season 
is  just  slightly  larger  than  the  large  supplies  in  1928.-.“ and  the  largest  for 
any  year  since  1325-26.  This  is  partially  offset,  he  :  nr,  by  less- than- aver¬ 
age  quantities  of  hay  per  anhml.  Although  ha.v  supplies  v  per  hay- consuming 
animal,  are  larger  than  in  the  1930-31  or  1931-32  feeding  seasons  the  quantity 
of  hay  available  per  hay-consuming  animal  is  sinaller  than  iurin0  the  previous 
three  years.  Unusually  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  fed  to  livestock  in 
1930-31  and  1931-32  because  of  the  short  supplies  of  feed  grain  and  bay.  Wheat 
feeding  apparently  continued  heavy,  especially  in  the  St  tes  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  until  the  new  1932  corn  crop  became  available.  The  relation  of 
wheat  prices  to  livestock  prices  in  some  areas  is  still  favorable  to  feeding 
wheat  to  livestock,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  fed 
this  season  will  be  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  1931-32  season. 
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The  acreage  in  feed  crops  in  1932  was  trie  largest  ever  harvested  in 
this  country,  and  the  1932  production  of  feed  crops  was  exceeded  only  m  1920. 
The  combined  production  of  conn,  oats,  barley,  md  grain  sorghums,  in  1932 
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totaled  111,500,000  tons  compared  with  07,500,000  in  1331,  a  5-year  average 
(1925-1929)  of  102,300,000  tons,  and  the  record  production  of  116,400,000  tons 
in  1320.  The  acreage  devoted  to  feed  grains  has  increased  13,200,000  rcres 
or  8.5  per  cent  since  1929.  The  hay  acreage  of  1932,  although  larger  than 
the  acreages  of  either  1930  or  1931,  due  to  the  2,000,000-acre  increase  in 
wild  hay  cut,  was  still  about  1,750,000  acres  below  the  1925  to  1929  average. 

The  total  production  of  hay  of  81,788,000  tons  in  1932  was  larger  than  in  1930 
and  1931  by  10  per  cent  and  11  per  cent  respectively,  but  was  4  per  cent  below 
the  5-year  (1925-192  9)  average. 

The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  from  the  1931  crop  into  the  1932-33  feed¬ 
ing  season  was  above  average,  owing  to  the  large  supplies  of  corn,  whereas  the 
carry-over  of  hay'-  was  much  below  average.  When  the  carry-over  on  farms  and  in 
elevators  is  added  to  the  crop,  the  supply  of  corn  available  for  the  1932-33 
feeding  season  was  3,090,000,030  bushels,  the  largest  since  1922.  The  total 
supplies  of  oats  of  1,320,000,000  bushels  were  slightly  above  average.  Total 
supplies  of  barley  of  308,000,000  bushels  were  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  supplies  of  1930  and  1923.  The  brain- 
sorghums  crop  of  106,000,000  bushels  was  about  the  same  as  in  1931,  but  was 
9,000,000  bushels  above  the  1925-1929  '-verago.  Total  hay  supplies,  including 
carry-over,  was  90,000,000  tons,  compared  with  81,000,000  tons  last  year,  and 
a  5-yea.r  average  of  nearly  96,000,000  tons.  The  total  supply  of  feed  grains, 
including  carry-over ,  is  the  Largest  since  1321,  but  when  the  smaller  supplies 
of  hay  a. re  considered,  total  supplies  of  all  home-grown  feeds  are  only  slightly 
above  average. 

Tie  consumption  of  feed  grains  on  farms  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  1932-33  feeding  soenon  (October  1  -  Janu-  ry  l),was  about  12  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  1931-32  feeding  season  but  the  proportion  of  the  total 
supplies  fed  was  only  about  average.  Up  to  J anua.ry  1  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  supplies  for  the  year  had  been  fed,  compared  with  33  per  cent  in 
the  same  months  last  year,  37  per  cent  in  the  1930-31  feeding  season,  and  a. 
4-year  average  (1926-27  to  1929-30)  of  30  per  cent.  Farmers  are  .apparently 
not  feeding  ary  more  feed  than  usual  in  years  of  large  supplies  in  spite  of  the 
unusually  low  prices  of  feed  grains. 

The  aggregate  production  of  by-product  foods  during  the  1932-33  sea-son 
will  probably  be  the  smallest  since  1923-24.  Since  1930,  a  marked  downward 
tendency  in  wheat-offal  production  at  merchant  mills  has  been  in  evidence  owing 
to  the  smaller  millings  of  flour.  No  immediate  change  in  this  trend  is  antici¬ 
pated  until  some  enlargement  of  foreign  markets  for  flour  occurs.  Production 
of  wheat  mill  feeds  at  all  merchant  mills  during  the  season  ended  June,  1932 
totaled  4,400,000  tons  compared  with  4,750,000  tons  in  the  previous  season  and 
4,900,000  tons  two  years  earlier.  From  July  1  (the  beginning  of  the  1932-33 
season)  to  the  end  of  December,  wheat-offal  production  was  2,250,000  tons  or 
about  7  per  cent  under  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Prospective  domestic  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  for  1932-33  are  also 
smaller  than  those  for  recent  seasons.  Despite  a  heavier  production  of  cotton¬ 
seed  and  soybean  meal  in  1931-32,  a.  downtrend  persisted  in  high-protein  feed 
production  owing  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  output  of  linseed  meal 
and  some  decrease  in  gluten  feed  and  meal.  Materially  smaller  supplies  of  cotton 
seed  cake  and  meal  are  ava.ila.ble  for  1932-32  compared  with  lent  season.  If  a 
normal  proportion  of  the  smaller  supply  of  new-crop  cottonseed  should  bo 
crushed,  it  would  yield  about  2,000,000  tons  of  cottonseed  meal.  This , together 
with  the  mill  carry-over  of  meal,  makes  a  total  potential  supply  for 
the  season  of  2,115,000  tons.  Out  of  a.  total  supply  of  2,548,000  tons 
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last  season,  2,216,000  tons  were  consumed  in  the  United  States,  217,000  tons 
were  exported,  and  115,000  tons  of  seed  and  meal  were  carried  over  into  the 
present  season.  The  carry-over  of  cottonseed  into  the  1932-05  season"  of 
500,000  tons  was  s.  record  and  may  he  compared  with  25,000  tons  last  season. 

Supplies  of  domestic  linseed  meal  are  restricted  by  another  short  crop 
of  flaxseed,  about  equal  to  last  year’s  short  crop,  bet-process  corn- 
grindings,  from  which  giuten  feed  and  meal  are  by-products,  totaled  only 
02,002,000  bushels  in  the  season  ended  October  31,  compared  with  66,555,000 
bushels  in  the  previous  year,  and  77,493,000  bushels  in  1929-50.  The  relativel 
high  price  of  alfalfa  meal  in  comparison  with  bran  and  other  feedstuff’s  has 
restricted  alfalfa  meal  production  which  in  1933.-32  ( season  ended  with  May) 
totaled  only  137,000  tons  against  502,000  tons  in  1950-51.  Grindings  so  far 
this  season,  June  -  December,  aggregate  108,000  tons  compared  with  133,000 
tons  in  the  same  period  last  gear. 

Prices  of  by-product  feeds  reached  unusually  low  levels  in  1932.  Some 
feedstuff s  reached  record  lows  for  the  period  in  which  they  were  important 
feeds.  Low  prices  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  and  limited'  funds  available  for 
purchasing  straight  or  commercially  mixed  feeds  forced  prices  to  go  lower 
despite  reduced  production  of  by-products  feeds.  The  'wholesale  price  index 
of  feedstuff s  as  a  group  averaged  33.2  per  cent  (1926=  100)  in  December , 19 52 
compared  with  52.4  per  cent  in  December  1951  and  73.6  per  cent  in  December, 
1930. 


In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States, 
although  somewhat  below  that  of  1951 


the  production  of  feed  grains  in  1932, 
was  higher  than  in  an;  other  year  since 


1927.  Hay  production  in  this  area  was  both  below  that  of  1951  and  below 
average.  The  acreage  devoted  to  feed  crops  in  these  States  has  increased  in 


each  of  the  past  three  years,  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  which  had 
prevailed  for  a  number  of  gears  prior  to  1930.  The  increase  in  feed  grain 
production  has  apparently  been  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
ration,  and  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows . 
Deed-grain  acreage  in  these  States  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  higher  levels 
than  in  recent  years  as  long  as  the  present  relationship  between  prices  of 
dairy  products  and  the  local  prices  of  feed  and  feed  grains  continues. 


The  sharp  increase  in  feed-grain  acreage  in  tne  hast  North  Central 
States  in  1931,  following  the  1930  drought,  was  followed  by  a  further  slight 
increase  in  1932.  Current  supplies  of  feed  grain  in  this  area  are  consider¬ 
ably  above  average,  but  hay  supplies  are  materially  below  average  because 
of  the  marked  reduction  in  timothy  and  clover  acreage  and  be  low-average 
yield  of  hay  in  1932.  The  number  of  animals  on  farms  in  these  States  has 
been  increased  rapidly  since  1930,  and  is  now  the  highest  since  1925. 
According  to  the  December  pig  survey,  farmers  in  this  area  will  increase  the 
number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1933  about  7  per  cent  over  the 
number  farrowing  in  the  spring  of  1932  and  cattle  numbers  are  also  on  the 
increase.  The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  winter  v/heat  sown  in  these  States 
may  cause  a  slight  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  feed  crops  planted  in  1933 

rm 


there  mag 


unless  there  is  material  abandonment  of  winter-wheat  acreage 
also  be  some  shift  of  acreage  into  hay  and  pasture  crops  since  the  ha; 
acreage  is  at  a  rather  low  level,  and  livestock  numbers  are  increasin' 
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In  the  Jest  Forth  Central  States,  the  acreage  of  feed  crops  reached  a 
record  high  point  in  1902.  There  has  keen  an  almost  steady  increase  in  feed- 
grain  acreage  in  this  group  of  States  for  several  gears,  owing  partly  to  an 
expansion  of  total  crop  acreage  ir.  the  western  part  of  the  area  and  partly  to 
a  decrease  in  wheat  acreage  in  the  eastern  part.  Production  of  feed  crops 
also  attained  a  record  in  1932  and  v/as  more  than  40  per  cent  greater  than  the 
short  crop  cf  1931.  Hag  supplies  in  1932  were  also  large  except  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  where  theg  were  below  average.  In  both  1930  and  1931,  a  combination 
of  short  feed  supplies  and  low  prices  of  wheat  resulted  in  the  feeding  of 
unusually  large  quantities  of  wheat  to  livestock  in  these  States.  With  present 
liberal  supplies  of  feed  grains,  feeding  oi  wheat  from  the  1932  crop  will 
probably  be  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  A  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
sown  in  the  fall  of  1932  as  compared  with  the  acreage  sown  iii  the  fall  of 
1931  indicates  that  little,  if  any,  reduction  in  feed-grain  acreage  mag  be 
expected  in  this  area  in  1933.  Feeding  of  cattle  and  lambs  for  market  is -on 
a  smaller  scale  this  year  than  the  average  of  recent  years. 

In  the  Southern  States,  feed-grain  acreage  has  increased  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years,  following  a  decline  that  had  continued  ever  a  number 
of  years.  Short  supplies  of  feed  grain  in  the  drought  year  of  1930  and  a 
reduction  of  cotton  acreage  in  1931  caused  a  sharp  increase  in  the  acreage 
devoted  to  feed  crops  in  the  latter  year.  Continued  low  prices  of  cotton 
induced  southern  farmers  to  make  still  further  shifts  from  cotton  to  feed- 
grain  production  in  1952.  Be  low-average  yields  in  1932  resulted  in  about 
the  average  relationship  between  feed-crop  production  and  animal  numbers. 

So  long  as  the  present  relationship  exists  between  prices  of  cash  crops  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  South  and  prices  of  shipped-in  feed,  it  is  probable  that  southern 
farmers  will  continue  to  produce  a  larger  proportion  of  their  feed  require¬ 
ments  than  has  been  the  case  during  late  years. 

In  the  Western  States,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  harvested  in  1932  as  compared  with  1951.  The  1931  acreage  v/as  low 
because  of  drought  but  the  1932  acreage  was  the  lar  gest  on  record  and 
represents  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  which  has  been  in  evidence  for 
several  gears.  Yields  per  acre  of  feed  grains  were  below  average  in  this  area 
in  1952  so  that  production  was  onlj.  about  average.  Total  supplies  of  feed 
grain,  because  of  small  carry-over  from  the  short  1951  crop,  are  considerably 
below  average.  The  shortage  is  sufficient  to  reduce  feeding  operations  in 
certain  sections,  notably  eastern  Colorado.  The  1932  hag  crop  in  the 
Western  States  was  above  average  but  the  carry-over  of  old  hay  was  vcr_  small 
and  total  supplies  available  for  the  current  season  are  only  about  average, 
m  the  1931-52  season,  feed  supplies  were  supplemented  by  feeding  unusually 
1  ar go  quantities  of  v/3 le at . 
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The  10,095,000  bags  of  beans  (bags  of  100  pounds  each)  produced  in  1932 
constituted  22  per  cent  les.s  than  the  average  for  1929-1931.  With  the  heavy- 
carry-over  in  producing  States,  the  total  supply  was  about  12,000,000  bags, 
which  is  about  1,000,000  bags  less  than  the  average  annual  disappearance  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  Supplies  were  unusually  heavy  during  this  period  and 
prices  declined  steadily.  Notwithstanding  the  smaller  supply  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1532  crop-marketing  season,  prices  for  many  classes  of  beans  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline.  The  December,  1932,  average  farm  price  was  76  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  for  1925-1929,  which  shows  about  the  same  rate  of 
decline  as  that  for  grain  but  much  greater  than  for  most  farm  commodities. 

The  carry-over  at  the  close  of  the  present,  marketing  season  probably  will  be 
small  unless  domestic  stocks  are  supplemented  by  imports.  Imports  will  not 
be  an  important  factor  until  domestic  prices  exceed  the  tariff  of  3  cents  per 
peund.  The  acreage  of  beans  harvested  in  1932  was  28  per  cent  smaller  than 
that  *f  1931  with  about  the  usual  proportion  as  between  classes.  With  no 
'unusual  abandonment  and  with  average  yields,  such  an  acreage  in  1933  would 
produce  only  about  9,000,000  bags  which  is  4,000,000  bags  less  than  the 
apparent  average  annual  disappearance  of  13,000,000  bags  during  the  last  three 
years.  However,  this  heavy  disappearance  was  associated  with  very  low  prices 
and  in  considering  any  increase  in  acreage  in  1933  growers  will  doubtless  bear 
this  fact  in  mind. 

The  smaller  production  in  1932  was  due  to  a  marked  reduction  in  acreage 
in  practically  all  important  bean-producing  States.  Higher  average  yields 
per  acre,  particularly  in  Michigan,  offset  to  some  extent  the  reduced  acreage 
and  resulted  in  an  abnormally  heavy  production  of  Pea  beans.  On  the  other 
hand,  lew  yields  combined  with  reduced  acreage  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
resulted  in  the  lowest  production  of  Pintos  since  1922,  and  the  lowest  of 
Great  Northerns  since  1926.  The  new-crop  supply  of  beans  was  not  apportioned 
among  the  different  commercial  classes  in  accordance  with  the  usual  require¬ 
ments,  but  the  relatively . heavy  carry-over  of  some  of  the  classes,  particularly 
Great  Northerns,  Pintos,  Blackeyes,  and  Baby  Limas,  tends  to  bring  the  supply 
of  each  class  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  usual  annual  disappearance. 

Rail  shipments,  based  on  primary  loadings  during  the  first  four  months 
of  the  crop-marketing  season  beginning  September  1,  1932,  indicate  that  the 
rate  of  movement  from  producers'  hands  has  been  somewhat  below  the  average. 
Based  on  the  average  annual  disappearance  of  13,000,000  bags  during  the  last 
three  years,  however,  the  quantity  consumed  this  year  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  10,095,000-bag  crop  of  1932,  so  the  carry-over  in  producing 
States  on  September  1,  1932,  of  nearly  2,000,000  bags  will  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  end  of  the  present  marketing  season. 

Imports  and  exports  ef  beans  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  crop¬ 
marketing  season  beginning  September  1,  1932,  were  the  lowest  for  that  period 
during  any  of  the  last  10  years.  There  were  net  exports  of  10,000  bags  during 
this  3-month  period  compared  with  net  exports  of  32,000  bags  during  the  sane 
months  in  1931  and  net  imports  of  98,000  bags  during  the  same  months  of  1930. 
During  the  crop-marketing  season  September  1,  1931,  to  August,  1932,  there 
were  net  exports  of  72,000  bags  compared  with  net  imports  of  508,000  bags  in 
1930-31.  The  chief  sources  of  imports  so  far  this  season  have  been  Italy, 
Chile,  Japan,  and  Hongkong. 
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Fee.  Beans 

A  22  per  cent  reduction  in  the  1932  acreage  harvested  in  Michigan,  mostly 
Pea  “beans,  was  more  than  offset  by  greatly  increased  yields  per  acre.  As  a 
result,  the  total  production  pf  Pea  beans  in  all  States  ras  estimated  at 
4,631,000  bags  compared  with  3,738,000  in  1931  and  2,833,000  in  1930.  An 
average  yield  on  an  acreage  equal  to  tint  of  1932  would  produce  about  3,500,000 
bags,  or  about  200,000  bags  more  than  the  average  for  1929-1931.  The  car-lot 
price,  f.o.b.  shipping  point  in  Michigan,  declined  from  $2.05  per  hundred  pounds 
on  September  1,  1932,  to  $1.30  per  hundred  pounds  on  January  11,  1933,  compared 
with  a  decline  during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  from  $3.70  per 
hundred  pounds  to  $2.05.  With  gree.tly  increased  supplies  and  lower  prices,  Pea 
beans  have  regained  their  former  lea.d  in  consuming  markets  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States. 


Great  northern 


The  1932  crop  of  Great  Northern  beans  was  greatly  reduced  from  the 
preceding  year  as  a  result  of  about  a  40  per  cent  smaller  acreage  harvested. 

The  total  production  of  1,126,000  bags  was  slightly  more  than  one-half  that  of 
each  of  the  years  1930  and  1931.  The  carry-over  on  September  1,  1932,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  488,000  bags,  which  made  the  total  supply  still  18  per  cent  less  than 

the  average  annual  production  for  the  three  years  1929-1931  but  66  per  cent  great¬ 
er  than  the  average  production  during  1924-1923.  The  trend  of  prices  for  Great 

Northern  beans  f.o.b.  shipping  points  followed  closely  that  for  Pea  beans  until 

November  1,  1932.  During  that  month  prices  for  Great  Northerns  showed  an  upward 
trend  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  quoted  5  to  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
higher  than  Pea  beans  f.o.b.  shipping  points  in  producing  States. 

Pinto 


The  relatively  small  production  of  753,000  bags  of  Pinto  beans  in  1932 
is  enabling  growers  and  shippers  to  clean  up  the  carry-over  which  has  been  an 
oppressive  factor  in  the  Pinto  bean  market  for  three  years.  This  unusually 
low  production  is  due  to  a  48  per  cent  decrea.se  in  the  acreage  in  Colora,do 
largely  because  of  drought  together  with  abnormally  low  yields  in  both  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.  The  new-crop  supply  of  Pinto  beans  was  suuplemented  by  a 
carry-over  of  267,000  bags  on  September  1,  1932.  An  average  yield  on  the  1932 
acreage  would  produce  about  1,400,000  bags,  -  the  same  total  as  that  of  1931 
and  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  for  1924-1928.  Following  the  continued 
decline  in  prices  during  the  movement  of  the  1931  crop,  prices  for  Pintos 
advanced  in  August,  1932,  with  the  first  indication  of  a  short  crop.  Frices 
f.o.b.  shipping  points  September  1,  1932,  were  $2.35  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
on  January  11,  1933,  they  were  $2.25  compared  with  $2.15  per  hundred  pounds 
September  1,  1931,  and  $1.95  January  11,  1932. 

Red  Kidney  and  Dark  Red  Kidney 

The  1932  crop  of  356,000  bags  of  Red  Kidney  and  Dark  Red  Kidney  beans 
was  42  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1931  but  was  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
1930  and  about  one-half  as  large  as  the  average  for  1924-1928.  The  production 
cf  Dark  Red  Kidneys  in  Michigan  was  about  12  per  cent  larger  than  in  1931  and 
22  per  cGnt  larger  than  in  1930.  Although  the  carry-over  in  September  1,  1932, 
was  relatively  heavy,  a  slight  advance  in  prices  of  both  Red  Kidney  and  Dark 
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Red  Kidney  b.ean s  during  the  late  summer  of  1932  has  "been  maintained .  prices 

for  Red  Kidneys  f.o.h.  shipping  points  January,  18,  1933.  •"ere  $2.40  per  hundred  9 

pounds  in'  Her/  York  and  $2.05  in  Michigan, 

Lima  and  Baby  Lima 

There  was  a.  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  1932  crop  of  Limas  and 
about  50  per  cent  in  Baby  Liras  from,  that  of  the  years  1330  and  1931.  The 
production  of  872,000  "bags  of  Liras  and  322,000  baas  of  Baby  Li^as  was  slightly 
less  than  the  average  1924-1928.  prices  for  Lims  f.o.b.  S an  Francisco  core 
$4.80  per  hundred  pounds  September  1,  1932,  and  $4.00  on  January  11,  1933. 

There  was  also  a  net  decline  in  prices  of  Baby  Limas  during ’the  same  period, 

$3.80  to  $3.30  per  hundred  pounds. 

B1 a eke ye 

The  1932  crop  of  Blackeye  beans  was  only  275, .000  bags  compared  ’-ith 
459,000  bags  in  1551;  852,000  bags  in  1330;  and  an  average  of  381,000  bags  in 
1924-1928.  Supplemented  by  the  carry-over  the  total  supply  in  1932  was  477,000 
bags  compared  with  655,000  in  1931,  and  876,000  in  1930.  Prices  f.o.b.  San 
Francs ico  advanced  from  $2.85  on  September  1,  1332,  to  $3.15  on  January  11, 

1333. 
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THE  CLOTHE  AMD  ALFALFA.  SEED  OUTLOOK 


Supplies  of  alfalfa,  sweetclover,  and  alsike  clover  seed  are  much  lower 
then  usual  and  may  "be  nearly  absorbed  during  the  spring-seeding  season.  Stocks 
of  red  clover  seed  may  not  be  cleaned  up  so  fully  as  those  of  the  other  seeds 
because  supplies  are  only  slightly  below  the  5-year  average,  prices  of  the 
various  clovers  have  declined  about  as  much  as  prices  of  other  farm  products 
during  last  year,  but  alfalfa  prices  have  remained  about  the  same  as  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Under  present  conditions  growers  are  inclined  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alfalfa  seed,  particularly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  to  maintain 
the  acreage  of  the  clovers  for  seed  production. 

Sales  of  red  clover  seed  to  farmers  in  the  spring  of  1932  declined  about 
10  per  cent  from  those  of  the  year  before  but  carry-over  was  much  smaller  in 
1932  than,  in  1931.  Total  production  of  red  end  alsike  clover  seed  for  1952 
was  estimated  at  101,258,000  pounds,  compared  with  £8,304,000  in  1931  and 
89,442,000  pounds  in  1930.  Imports  of  red  clover  seed  were  negligible  in  1932. 
Exports  have  been  light  and  amounted  to  297,899  pounds  for  1932,  compared  with 
670,304  pounds  in  1931  and  535,472  pounds  in  1930.  The  acreage  of  red  clover 
cut  for  hay  in  the  North  Central  States  in  1932  was  small  because  of  the  drought 
in  1930  and  1951.  Earners  in  those  States  probably  will  sow  as  much  red  :lover 
for  hay  production  as  they  can  finance  in  order  to  restore  much  of  the  acreage 
that  has  been  lost. 

Although  the  crop  of  red  clover  seed  in  Europe  was  larger  in  1932  than 
in  1931,  severe  competition  from  Europe  is  not  expected.  Prices  in  Europe  are 
1  cent  to  3  cents  a  pound  lower  than  prices  in  the  United  States,  but  this 
difference  is  more  than  offset  by  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  pound.  Wholesale  prices 
at  princinad  markets  in  Janu.-iry,  1233,  were  about  35  per  cent  lower  than  a.  year 
ago  and  about  65  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  five  years,  1927-1931. 

Available  supplies  of  alsike  clover  seed  are  the  smallest  in  several 
years.  Although  a  slightly  larger  crop  was  harvested  in  1932  than  in  1931,  the 
increase  was  more  than  offset  by  a  sharp  reduction  in  carry-over,  a  lack  of 
imoorts,  and  an  increase  in  exports.  Little,  if  any,  of  this  seed  is  exoected 
to  be  imported  because  of  the  relatively  small  crops  produced  in  Canada  and  in 
Europe.  No  seed  was  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932,  but 
imports  amounted  to  93,800  pounds  in  1930-31  and  7,220,300  in  1929-30.  Current 
wholesale  prices  are  about  25  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  about 
60  per  cent  lower  than  the  5-year  average  price. 

Following  a  slight  reduction  in  spring  retail  sales,  the  carry-over  of 
sweetclover  seed  in  1932  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1931,  'Then  it  war-  at  the 
lowest  point  in  seven  years  or  more,  production  in  1932  amounted  to  about 
34,400,000  pounds,  compared  with  50,300,000  in  1931  and  50,900,000  pounds  in 
1930.  No  seed  was  imported  either  in  1932  or  in  1951.  Shortage  of  legume  hay 
and  pasture  in  the  North  Central  States  n ry  bring  about  some  increased  seedir.gs 
of  sweetclover  because  pasturage  of  this  crop  would  be  available  more  quickly 
than  that  of  alfalfa  or  red  clover.  Furthermore  the  low  price  of  this  seed  may 
encourage  its  greater  use.  Current  wholesale  prices  are  about  25  per  cent 
lower  than  was  true  a  yerr  ago,  and  about  55  per  cent  loiTer  than  the  5-year 
average  price. 


Alfalfa  seed  supplies  are  the  lowest  in  foiir  years  or  more.  The  carry¬ 
over  was  reduced  somewhat  last  sprinr  and  was  followed  by  the  smallest  crop 
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in  10  years.  Production  declined  from  1931  in  a  majority  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  but  showed  small  increases  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Texas, 
and  Wyoming.  Total  production  in  1932  amounted  to  about  32,300,000  pound  s , 
compared  with  50,300,000  in  1931  and  70,000,000  pounds  in  1530,  Supplies  were 
reduced  further  because  Europe  drew  heavily  \ipon  this  country  as  well  as 
Argentina,  following  the  harvesting  of  poor  crops  in  Prance  and  Italy.  Exports 
from  the  United  States  for  1932,  amounting  to  1,564,641  pounds,  compared  with 
the  5-year  average  of  810,445  pounds,-  mere  the  largest  on  record.  Imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1932,  were  352,700  pounds,  compared  with  233,400 
in  1931.  Only  light  imports  may  be  expected  this  season  because  of  the  small 
1932  crop  in  Canada.  In  the  East  North  Central  States  and  in  Minnesota,  some 
expansion  in  alfalfa  acreage  for  hay  may  replace  the  present  shortage  of  legume 

hay  acreage,  but  the  reduced  incomes  of  farmers  in  that  area  may  tend  to  restrict 

this  expansion.  Wholesale  prices  of  common  alfalfa  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago  but  are  about  35  per  cent  lower  than  the  5-year  average,  prices  of  Grimm 

alfalfa  are  about  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  5-year  average  price. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  OUTLOOK 


■The  market  outlook  for  commercial  vegetables  during  1933  appears  to  ce  even 
less  favorable-  for  producers  than  was  the  situation  during  the  last  two  years.  'wi¬ 
der  the  conditions  that  have  developed  since  1939,  marked  "by  reduced  consumer  say¬ 
ing  power  and  a  declining  price  level,  there  has  oeen  a  noticeable  tendency  in  tne 
direction  of  increased  home  and  local  gardening  in  and  around  towns,  on  farms, 
among  the  unemployed,  and  by  part-time  employees.  Much  of  this  increase  m  garden¬ 
ing  primarily  represents  sustenance  enterprises,  but  these  operations  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  eventually  expanding  the  proportion  of  foodstuffs  produced  locally,  thus 
decreasing  the  outlet  for  supplies  that  would  normally  move  in  from  distsnt^  pro¬ 
ducing  areas.  Although  costs  of  production  have  been  lowered  in  all  vegetable- 
producing  areas,  transportation  costs  remain  relatively  unchanged,  and  as  prices 
decline,  they  take  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  market  price  on  commodities 
shipped  long  distances.  This  reacts  to  the  benefit  of  growers  nearest  to  marker, 
and  so  long  as  prices  and  purchasing  power  continue  at  their  present  levels,  tne 
shift  toward  increasing  local  production  of  food  supplies,  both  for  home  use  and 
for  local  sale,  may  be  expected  to  continue. 


Production  of  commercial  truck  crops  grown  for  shipment  (that  is,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  products  of  home  and  market  gardens)  continued  expanding  in  1932,  wisn 
a  3  per  cent  increase  over  1931  production,  prices  declined  16  per  cent  below 
those  of  1931  and  caused  growers  in  some  areas  to  leave  much  saleable  produce  in 
the  field.  The  immediate  prospect  for  the  1933  vegetable  season  is  that  supplies 
vrill  probably  be  available  in  their  usual  plentiful  quantity  although  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  as  usual,  will  cause  occasional  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  one  vegetable 
or  another.  Already  there  are  indications  of  expansion  of  acreage  planted  or  to  be 
planted  to  early  vegetables  in  the  Southern  States  where  growing  conditions  are 
favorable  for  continuous  cropping  throughout  the  year.  Stocks  of  late  caboage, 
onions,  potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes  are  still  large  and  are  likely  to  offer  severe 
competition  to  early  spring-grown  vegetables.  There  are  large  supplies  of  none- 
grown  storage  vegetables  still  on  hand  and  there  are  indications  of  further  expan¬ 
sion  to  occur  in  home  and  local  production  of  vegetable  crops  in  and  around  many 
industrial  centers,  in  1933.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  competition 
ameng  the  established  commercial  vegetable-producing  areas  will  be  as  severe 
throughout  the  1933  season  as  it  was  in  1932.  Any  improvement  that  may  develop  in 
the  business  situation,  and  eventually  in  buying  power,  is  not  expected  to  be  very 
marked  in  1935  and  the  effect  of  such  improvement  upon  vegetable  prices  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  slow  and  not  very  pronounced. 

Vegetables  for  Eresh  Market  Shipments 

Prices  of  commercial  vegetables  grown  in  the  United  States  for  fresh  market 
shipment  declined  further  during  1932.  Prices  of  these  vegetables  have  followed  a 
downward  trend  through  the  last  10  years,  but  the  declines  during  the  last  three  year; 
have  been  accentuated  by  the  marked  shrinkage  of  consumer  purchasing  power  and  by 
the  increased  production  of  home  and  local  vegetable  supplies.  Luring  the  last  two 
years,  prices  have  declined  even  for  vegetable  crops  produced  in  smaller  commercial 
quantity  than  previously.  The  index  of  prices  of  vegetables  for  fresh  market  ship¬ 
ments  declined  about  16  per  cent  during  1932,  following  declines  of  11  per  cent 
and  15  per  cent,  respectively,  during  1930  and  1931.  This  represents  a  total  de¬ 
cline  of  approximately  37  per  cent  from  the  1929  prices.  In  general,  this  decline 
in  vegetable  prices  since  1929  has  not  been  so  sharp  nor  so  great  as  those  that 
have  taken  place  in  many  field  crops  and  in  livestock.  Owing  to  the  sharp  decline 
in  prices  and  to  lower  yields  per  acre,  the  average  per-acre  return  from  vegetables 
for  fresh  market  shipment  has  declined  45  per  cent  since  1929.  These  commercial 
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vegetables  left  the  growers'  hands  at  an  average  of  $96  gross  per  harvested  acre 
in  1932,  compared  with  $118  per  acre  in  1931,  $142  in  1930,  and  $175  in  1929.  Re¬ 
duction  made  in  the  heavy  cost  of  producing  most  of  these  truck  crops  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  all  of  this  decline  in  price.  . 

There  is  evidence  that,  because  of  the  relatively  smaller  price  decline  in 
vegetable  crops  than  in  other  crops  and  because  of  the  high  gross  return  per  acre 
from  vegetables,  growers  have  looked  upon  vegetable  production  as  holding  good 
prospects  for  expansion  or  as  a  relatively  profitable  alternative  for  other  cash 
crops  that  have  brought  disappointingly  low  returns.  Rut  the  increasing  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  higher  costs  and  greater  risks  usually  involved  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  these  perishable  crops,  merit  especially  careful  thought  before 
any  further  shifts  are  node  from  other  crops  to  vegetables. 

The  steady  upward  trend  in  commercial  production  of  vegetables  for  fresh 
market  shipment  has  been  a  major  factor  responsible  for  the  steady  downward  trend 
of  vegetable  prices  during  the  last  decade  or  more.  Production  in  the  United 
States  lias  increased  almost  steadily  during  the  last  15  years  and  reached  a  new' 
peak  in  1932  when  the  combined  total  of  15  important  crops  increased  about  3  per 
cent  over  that  of  1931,  1  per  cent  over  the  previous  record  total  in  1930,  and 
20.5  per  cent  over  the  1924-1929  average.  Production  has  increased  60  per  cent 
during  the  last  10  years. 

This  great  expansion  in  production  has  been  due  largely  to  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  vegetables  rather  than  to  increased  yields.  The 
rate  of  expansion  of  acreage  planted  to  vegetables  for  fresh  market  shipment  av-^ 
eraged  about  9  per  cent  per  year  from  1923  to  1930  and  2  per  cent  per  year  in  1951 
and  1932.  Prom  a  total  of  1,271,000  acres  in  1929,  the  acreage  of  21  vegetable 
crops  for  fresh  market  shipment  increased  to  1,414,000  acres  in  1930,  to  1,451,000 
acres  in  1931,  and  to  1,473,000  acres  in  1932.  Among  the  more  important  crops, 
there  were  increases  in  1932  in  the  acreages  of  asparagus,  lima  beans,  snap  beans, 
cauliflower,  celery,  onions,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes;  there  were  decreases  in  cab¬ 
bage,  cantaloupes,  carrots,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  peppers,  spinach,  and  watermelons. 
Por  1933,  the  reports  furnished  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  up  to  Jan¬ 
uary  15  regarding  in tent ions- to -plant  and  acreage  already  planted  indicate  that 
growers  in  the  early  Southern  States  are  going  ahead  with  further  expansion  in 
vegetable  production.  There  are  increases  in  the  acreages  intended  or  already 
planted  in  the  case  of  nine  crops  reported  to  date,  and  a  decrease  is  shown  for 
only  one  early  crop  -  onions. 

Winter  Vegetables  from  Mexico  and  Cuba 

In  the  face  of  tariff  barriers  and  poor  demand  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  shipments  of  winter  vegetables  from  Cuba  and  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  have 
declined  during  recent  years  from  the  peak  year  of  1929-30.  Early  estimates . for 
the  1932-33  season  indicated  reduced  acreages  for  nearly  all  the  vegetables  ship¬ 
ped  from  these  countries  to  United  States  markets,  and  exports  to  January  have 
fallen  below  those  reported  for  the  same  period  last  season. 

In  Cuba  the  1932-33  season  opened  rather  early.  November  shipments  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  November,  1931,  but  the  total  for  November-December ,  1932, 
was  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  total  for  November-December,  1931.  Cucumber 
shipments  alone  showed  a  substantial  gain  over  last  season.  Indications  point  to 
increased  shipments  of  all  vegetables  as  the  season  advances,  but  estimates  j.all 
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below  the  quantities  exported  last  season. 

Plantings  of  winter  vegetables  in  Mexico  for  the  1932-33  season  declined, 

♦  but  the  favorable  growing  conditions  indicate  crops  of  excellent  quality.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  the  heavy  frost  in  the  latter  part  of  December  did  ir¬ 
reparable  injury,  so  that  total  shipments  will  be  sharply  curtailed.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  1932-1933  season  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  by  the  growers 
whereby  a  centralized  agency  has  been, placed  in  charge  of  the  financing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  marketing  of  the  winter  vegetables  produced  on  the  west  coast. 

Canning-Vegetable  Crops 

Prices  paid  to  growers  for  vegetables  for  canning  or  manufacturing  purposes 
declined  further  during  1932,  ihe  level  of  prices  of  10  of  the  more  important 
crops  (tomatoes,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  snap  beans,  asparagus,  cabbage  for  kraut, 
pimientos,  green  lima  beans,  spinach,  and  beets)  is  now  about  37  per  cent  below 
that  of  1929;  prices  of  these  vegetables  declined  only  slightly  during  1930  but 
dropped  17  per  cent  during  1931  and  23  per  cent  during  1932.  Along  with  these  de¬ 
clines  in  prices,  production  was  curtailed  by  29  per  cent  in  1931  and  14  per  cent 
in  1932.  Owing  to  the  sharp  price  declines,  the  gross  return  per  acre  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  canning  or  manufacturing  purposes  has  been  decreased  by  39  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  The  crops  returned  on  the  average  about  $34  per  acre 
gross  to  the  growers  in  1932  compared  with  $37  per  acre  in  1931,  $52  per  acre  in 
1930,  and  $56  per  acre  in  1929. 

The  acreage  planted  to  these  vegetables  usually  expands  and  contracts  in 
more  or  less  regular  cycles,  expansion  depending  primarily  upon  the  demand  for  the 
manufactured  product  and  the  supplies  accumulated.  There  were  three  successive 
years  of  increases  in  acreage  from  1928  to  1930  inclusive,  which  carried  the  total 
up  to  a  record  peak  in  1930.  During  1931  and  1932,  th^re  were  decreases  of  18  per 
cent  and  29  per  cent,  respectively,  which  brought  the  total  acreage  of  vegetables 
for  canning  or  manufacturing  purposes  down  to  approximately  the  1919  total.  Ikon 
1,104,000  acres  in  1929  the  acreage  of  these  crops  increased  to  1,261,000  acres 
in  1930  and  then  decreased  to  1,035,000  acres  in  1931  and  to  738,000  acres  in  1932. 

Annual  enumerations  of  pack  are  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  case  of  tomatoes,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  snap  beans.  The  combined  pack 
from  these  four  crops,  representing  about  87  per  cent  of  total  production  of  the 
10  crops  listed  above,  reached  a  peak  in  1925,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
mere  than  80,000,000  cases  of  24  ITo.  2  cans.  Following  1925,  the  size  of  pack  de¬ 
clined  to  57,267,000  cases  in  1926  and  to  50,818,000  cases  in  1927.  It  then  in¬ 
creased  to  53,513,000  cases  in  1928  and  to  69,158,000  cases  in  1929,  and  again 
reached  a  high  point  of  75,555,000  cases  in  1930.  In  1931,  it  dropped  to 
55,425,000  cases.  Complete  statistics  are  not  yet  available  regarding  the  1932 
«  pe.ck,  but  estimates  of  production  indicate  a  22  per  cent  reduction  as  compared 
with  the  1931  pack.  In  this  event,  the  1932  pack  of  these  four  vegetables  was 
probably  close  to  43,200,000  cases  or  the  smallest  pack  since  1921.  Should  the 
1933  packing  operations  follow  the  same  cyclical  movement  exhibited  since  1925, 
the  combined  pack  of  tomatoes,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  snap  beans  will  show 
an  increase  over  the  pack  of  1932. 
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(The  discussion  of  growers’  intentions  to  plant  potatoes  in 
1933.  is  "based  on  tentative  figures,  subject  to  such  changes 
as  Trill  appear  in  the  Ihtentions-To-Plant  Report  when  issued, 
which  data  will  be  used  in  the  final  printed  Outlook  Report) 

Planting  intentions  of  potato  growers  on  January  1,  gs  reported  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture’,  -indicate  a  reduction  of  between  3  a^d  4 
per  cent  in'  total  potato  acreage  in  1933  as  compared  with  the  harvested  acreage  of 
1932.  With  a  possibility  of  better  growing  conditions,  however,  the  decrease  in 
acreage  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  higher  yields  which  would  result  in  a  supply 
equal  to  or  greater  thrn  that  produced  in  1932*  With  no  material  improvement  in 
consumer  purchasing  power,  and  a  continuation  of  heavy  home-grown  supplies  in  con¬ 
suming  areas,  returns  for  such  a  crop  will  probably  be  low  and  profitable  only  to 
those  growers  who  have  low  costs  of  production  and  marketing. 

The  acreage  harvested  in  1932  was  approximately  3 ,3^7, 200  acres,  or  7)000 
less  than  that  harvested  in  1931 •  The  decrease  of  53)000  acres  in  the  11  early 
States  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  of  72,000  acres  in  the  five  central 
surplus  late  States.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  1932  acreage  was  a  little 
smaller  than  the  1931  acreage.  Yields  per  acre  in  1932  averaged  only  106  bushels 
compared  with  111  bushels  in  1931  and  compared  with  a  record  high  jrield  of  123 
Dushels  in  1923,  and  a  5~Year  average  ( 1927-1931 )  of  114  bushels.  The  production 
in  1932  amounted  to  357)000,000  bushels,  compared  with  375)000,000  bushels  produced 
in  193 1 )  anl  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  5~Year  period,  1927-1931*'  A r 1 
acreage  in.  1933  °f  about  3  >270, 000  acres  (.such  as  indicated  by  the  January  reports 
of  growers1  intentions  to  plant),  with  a  yield  near  the  5“7ear  average  of  lib- 
bushels  per  acre,  would  produce  a  total  crop  of  approximately  the  same  size  as, 
that  of  1331.  Yields  may  be  somewhat  curtailed  in  some  sections  because  of  de¬ 
creased  use  of  fertilizer,  and  the  average  for  the  entire  country  may  be  reduced 
because  of  larger  proportionate  acreage  decreases  in  areas  having  relatively  high 
yields,  like  Maine  and  Idaho.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  the  United 
States  yield  in  1933  will  be  above  the  low  figure  of  106  bushels  per  acre  harvested 
in  1932. 

Tne  reduced  production  in  1932  wa.s  mostly  in  the  11  early  States  and  in 
the  Northeast.  The  11  early  States  produced  a  crop,  commercial  and  non-commercial, 
of  30,000,000  bushels  in  1932  compared  with  Uo, 300,000  bushels  in  1931,  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent.  For  1933,  growers  in  these  States  have  indicated  an  intention  to 
decrease  their  total  potato  acreage  about  3  per  cent.  This  is  expected  to  occur 
through  an  11  per  cent  decrease  in  the  commercial  early  acreage  for  shipping 
purposes  which  acreage,  however,-  represented  only  about  one-third  of  their  total 
potato  acreage  in  1932.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  acreage,  largely  for  home 
or  local  supplies  in  these  early  States,  is  expected  to  be  increased  slightly  in 

1933- 

The  seven  intermediate  States  produced  a  total  of  35,3 00,000  bushels  in 
1932,  compared  with  37,500,000  bushels  produced  in  1931,  a  reduction  of  6  per  cent. 
In  these  States  a  further  decrease  of  about  5  Per  cent  is  indicated  for  the  total 
acreage  in  1933*  A  reduction  of  13  per  cent  is  planned  in  the  commercial  acreage 
.representing  less  than  Uo  per  cent  of  the  total  in  these  States  in  1932)  but 
snly  a  slight  decrease  is  indicated  in  the  remaining  acreage  for  home  and  local 
supplies. 
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In  1932,  producers  of  commercial  potatoes  in  the  early  end  intermediate 
States  averaged  only  121  bushels  per  acre  because  yields  were  reduced  b"  the 
severe  freezes  in  the  Gulf  States  and  the  drought  following  this  freeze  in  these 
States  and  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  If  their  1933 
yields  approximate  the  5~year  average  ( 1927—1931 )  133  bushels  per  acre,  there 

may  still  be  produced  a  cron  comnarable  with  the  33> 500,000  bushels  produced  in 
1932,  even  with  the  contemplated .reduct ion  in  acreage.  The  19 33  carry-over  of  old 
potatoes  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  in  1932,  and  the  continued  low  levels  of 
consumer  incomes  has  caused  new  potatoes' to  sell  at  nrices  comnarat ively  close  to 
those  of  old  potatoes,  unless  the  new  crop  is  very  short. 

Production  in  the  30  late  States  in  1932  was  estimated  at  291,000,000 
bushels,  a  reduction  of  2  per  cent  below  the  1931  production.  Of  this  group,  the 
IS  surplus  or  major  shipping  States  had  a  crop  12,400,000  bushels  smaller  than  in 
1931*  The  crop  in  the  10  Western  States  wa.s  3>^00»000  bushels  smaller,  in  the  5 
Central  States,  about  J,  300, 000  bushels  more,  and  in  the  3  Northeastern  Sta.tcs, 
16,300,000  bushels  smaller  than  in  1931*  On  the  other  hand,  the  12  late  States 
other  than  the  surplus  Sta.tes  had  a  cron  6,300,000  bushels  greater  than  in  1931* 

For  1933,  the  planting  intentions  of  growers'  in  the  30  late  States  indicate 
only  a  slight  decrease  from  the  1932  acreage.  The  18  surplus-producing  States  show 
a  6  per  cent  decrease,  divided  about  equally  among  the  eastern,  central,  and 
western  groups.  The  12  other  late  States  (the  five  New  England  other  than  Maine, 
and  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona)  which 
produce  potatoes  mainly  for  home  or  local  consumption,  show  intentions  to  increase 
their  acreage  4  per  cent.  This  would  make  a  net  decrease  in  the  30  late  States  of 
about  4  per  cent.  In  1932  the  yields  per  acre  in  the  30  late  States  averaged  111 
bushels,  compared  with  the  5-year  average  (1927-1931)  US  bushels.  If  weather 
conditions  are  normal  in  1933 »  yields  are  likely  to  be  nearer  the  average  and 
production  about  the  same  as  that  of  1932. 

The  commercial  production  of  earlT'-  and  intermediate  crop  potatoes  was  27 
per  cent  smaller  in  1932  than  in  1931 ,  and  averaged  59  cents  per  bushel  compared 

with. 63  cents  in  1931*  la  spite  of  the  48  per  cent  smaller  crop  in  the  eight 

early  States,  the  prices  received  by  the  commercial  growers  in  Florida  and  in  the 
Lower  Valley  of  Texas  averaged  only  $1.28  per  bushel  as  compared  with  $1.11  in 
1931  >  and  in  the  other  States  of  this  group  only  70  cents  per  bushel  in  1932 
compared  with  64  cents  per  bushel  in  1931*  In  the  second-early  group  of  States, 
where  commercial  production  was  25  per  cent  lower  than  in  1931 »  growers  received 
59  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  51  cents  in  1931 •  In  the  intermediate  group 
of  States,  commercial  production  was  13  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1931  and  the 
growers  received  about  48  cents  per  bushel  in  1932,  compared  with  57  cents  in 

1931*  Late-crop  potatoes  in  the  fall  of  1932  brought  record  low  prices  owing  to 

the  further  decline  in  consumer  income  arid  to  the  greatly  increased  supply  of 
home-grown  potatoes.  In  mid-December,  the  United  States  average  price  received 
by  producers,  including  prices  in  deficit  as  well  as  surplus  areas,  was  37  cents 
per  bushel  or  9  cents  less  than  in  December  193 1 »  an<l  53  cents  less  than  in 
December,  1930*  Before  this  season,  the  previous  low' price  for  any  month  since 
July,  1908,  occurred  in  May,  1910,  when  the  average  was  3^  cents  per  bushel. 
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Prices  received  by  commercial  grov'er s  in  Maine  and  hew  York  averaged  higher 
in  December,  1932,  than  “in  December ,  1931*  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  prices  were  a 
lower,  and  in  Idaho  the:’  were  less  than  half  those  of  1931* 

Average  December  Prices  Gash  to  Grower  3n lk  uer  cwt.,  U.S.ho.I 


Year 

Presque  Isle 

Rochester 

Cadillac  ■ 

Waupaca.  . 

Idaho  Fells 

.  :  •  • .-  Maine  -  :  •  ' 

-  JT.Y. 

.  Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Idaho 

1923 

.36 

•75 

2'. 4-0  ■ 

.33 

.46 

•53 

1929 

-  2.04’  -  . 

1.74 

I.7S 

1.67 

1930 

-1.15'  -  r 

1.40 

.90 

.92 

.66 

1931 

.30  . 

-  -53  ■ 

■  -30  ■ 

•36 

.48 

1932 

.46 

,  ..-56,. 

.  .24 

•31 

.23 

Car-lot  shipments  from 

the-  13  late 

States-  t  hr  ought 

January  21, 

1933*  amounted 

to  about  66,OCO  cars.,  compared  with  39,000  and  103,000  cars,  respectively,  through 
the  corresponding  dates  of  1932  and  1931*  There  he  s  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
movement  of  potatoes  by  motor  truck,  but  although  little  information  is  available 
regarding  the  total  amount  of  such  movement,  it  .is  not  probable  that  the  truck 
shipments  account  for  all  of  the  decrease  in  car-lot  shipments. 

Of  the  19.31  crop  produced  in  the  30  late  -  States,  37  Per  cent,  or 
110,000,000  bushels,  was  available  for  marketing  after  January  1,  1932-  The 
January  1,  1933 »  merchantable  stocks  from  the  1932  crop  can  be  expected  to  be  at 
least  as  large  as  those  of  January  1,  1932.  . Such  a  large  supply  of  old  potatoes 
is  an  important-  factor  in  determining  the  trend  of  the  la.te-crop  potato  price  from 
January  through  June,  and  will  compete  with  the  new-crop  marketings  throughout 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1933* 

* 

In  the  intermediate  and  late-crou  States, producers  face  continued  competi¬ 
tion  from  potatoes  .produced  in  home  and  local  gardens..  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  such  production,  in  and  around  towns  and  cities  and  on  farms  in  non- 
commercial  potato  areas.  Through  such  means,  a  considerable  wart  of  the  population 
in  these  districts  have  produced  their  own  supplies  of  potatoes,  with,  a  consequent 
decrease  in  the  market  outlet  of  commercial -producing  areas.  Such  production 
cam  be  expected  to  be  fully  as  large  in  1933  as  in  1932.  The  producers  in  the 
late  States  are  also  increasing  their  -production  of  earlier  maturing  varieties, 
which  will  -further  compete"  with,  production  in  the  intermediate  States. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Reports  from  the  certification  agencies  in  22  States  in  which  this  work  is 
carried  on  indicate  a  total  production  of  all  varieties  amounting  to  6,929,000  £ 

bushels  in  1932,  compared  with  3, 7-65, 000  bushels  in  1931  and  6,703,000  bushels  in 
1930.  Prices  paid  to  growers  in  the  more  important  States,  for.  certified  seed, 
ranged  from  20  cents  to  75  cents  a  bushel,  averaging  U7  cents,  which  compares 
with  5^  cents  in  1931  and  $1.23  in  1930..  The  demand  for  seed,  has  been  dull. 
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Changes  in  the  Production  of  Certified  Seed 


Variety 

:  Percentage  Change 

of  1932  Production  from: 

:  1931 

J_1930 

Green  Mountain 

40#  less 

2 jo  less 

Cobbler 

25 70  less 

20$  greater 

Early  Ohio 

23#  greater 

101 70  greater 

Triumph 

g#  greater 

33#  less 

Pas  set  Rural 

2kfo  greater 

43 Jo  greater 

Smooth  Rural 

5$  less 

7#  less 

Netted  Gem 

13/0  less 

21#  lees 

THE  STEETPOTATO  O’JTLOCK 


As  has  “been  usual  when  the  price  of  cotton  is  lew,  the  acreage  planted  to 
sweetpotatoes  was  greatly  increased  in  both  1931  and  1932,  the  estimated  926,000 
acres,  grown  in  1932  being  nearly  43  per  cent  above  the  acreage  harvested  two 
years  ago.  Although  the  1932  yield  uer  acre  was  rather  low,  averaging  about  8.5 
bushels  compared  with  the  very  low  yield  of  80  '  bushels  last  year  and  an  average 
of  91  bushels  during  the  previous  ten  ’■'■ears,  market  supplies  have  been  burden¬ 
some  and  the  croe  has  been  moving  from  the  farms  at  prices  about  one- third  lower 
than  were  received  last  year  and  only  slightly  more  than  one-half  the  average 
price  at  the  same  season  during  the  1910-1914  period. 

The  present  low  price  will  tend  to  discourage  farmers  from  making  any 
further  increase  in  the  acreage  of  sweetpotatoes  grown  for  sale  in  1933 >  and  it 
will  further  discourage  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  sweetpotatoes .  However, 
should  average  weather  conditions  prevail  during  1933 »  there  ms^  bo  some  moderate 
increase  in  the  yield  per  acre. 

There  may  be  some  local  areas  in  which  the  very  low  price  received  for 
the  1932  cron  will  cause  a  material  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  to  sweet¬ 
potatoes  in  1933 1  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  outlook  for  local 
producers  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  most  parts  of  the  South,  how¬ 
ever,  little  or  no  reduction  in  acreage  is  to  be  expected  because  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  acreage  is  grown  for  sale  and  prices  of  alternative  crops  are 
also  low.  The  majority  of  Southern  farmers  are  still  faced  with  the  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  their  own  farms  a  large  share  of  the  food  required  by  their  families.  In 
most  cases  this  means  the  planting  of  an  acreage  of  sweetpotatoes  large  enough 
to  supply  family  requirements. 

In  the  Eastern  Shore  area  of  Virginia,  where  sweetpotatoes  of  the  dry- 
fleshed  type  are  grown  for  northern  shipment,  the  prospective  reduction  in  the 
acreage  of  Irish  potatoes  m^r  result  in  an  increased  acreage  of  sweetpotatoes 
which  are  commonly  grown  on  the  same  farms  in  that  area  and  which  require  less 
investment  for  seed  and  fertilizer. 


THE  CASE AGE  OUTLOOK 


The  United  States  cabbage  acreage  of  137,670  acres  in  1932  was  8  per  cent 
below  that  of  1931  and  9  her  cent  below  that  of  1330*  As  a  consequence,  the 

•  production  of  964,400  tons  was  the  smallest  since  1928,  hut  prices  to  growers 
averaged  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1931  when  they  were  the  lowest  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  higher  prices  received  during  1932  were  for  the  early  crops  only 
and  already  growers  in  the  early-producing  States  indicate  that  they  are  expanding 
acreage  materially  for  1933.  -  the  fall-crop  acreage  nearly  do\ibled,  the  winter- 
crop  acreage  increased  by  one-half,  and  the  intended  acreage  in  the  second-early 
States  is  nearly  one-fifth  larger. 

Production  of  Domestic  and  Danish  types  of  cabbage  in  the  late  States 
during  1932  amounted  to  610,800  tons  compared  with  499,800  tons  in  1931  and 
6l4 ,  700  tons  in  1930.  The  acreage  harvested  in  1932  was  practically  unchanged  from 
that  in  1931  but  yields  averaged  1.7  tons  per  acre  higher  ir.  1932.  The  production 
of  late  Domestic-type  cabbage,  which  includes  most  of  the  cabbage  used  in 
commercial  kraut  manufacture,  amounted  to  316,900  tons  in  1932  compared  with 
238,100  tons  in  1931  and  323,800  tons  in  1930*  Although  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
was  taken  by  kraut  packers  in  1932  than  in  1931.  their  purchases  represented  only 
38  per  cent  of  the  la. te  Domestic  crop  in  1932,  compared  with  49  per  cent  in  1931 
and  55  Per  cent  in  1930.  Prices  received  by  growers  for  their  late  Domestic  crop 
in  1932  averaged  48  per  cent  lower  than  in  1931  and  5^  per  cent  lower  than  in  1930. 
The  production  of  the  late  Danish  or  storage  type  of  cabbage  amounted  to 
293,900  tons  in  1932  compared  with  261,700 "tons  in  1931,  and  290,900  tens  in  1930. 
Prices  received  by  growers  up  to  December  1  declined  51  per  cent  from  the  average 
of  the  same  period  in  1931  and  were  6l  per  cent  below  those  in  1930*  Storage 
stocks  of  Danish  cabbage  on  January  1,  1933,  amounted  to  81,980  tons  compared  with 
62,840  tons  on  January  1,  1932.  For  the  remainder  of  their  1932  marketing  season, 
growers  in  the  late  States  do  not  have  an  encouraging  prospect  in  view  of  present 
supplies  of  late  cabbage  and  the  expected  increase  in  the  early  cabbage  supply. 

The  possibilities  for  the  late  cabbage  crop  of  1933  will  be  largely 
dependent  on  weather  factors.  Probably  only  a  substantial  reduction  in  acreage 
in  1933  would  improve  the  late-crop  situation  if,  as  in  1932,  weather  conditions 
again  favor  yields  above  the  low  average  of  1930  and  1931. 

In  the  early  States  (California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas)  the  planted 
acreage  for  the  1933  crop  was  increased  50  Per  cent  over  that  of  1932  and  produc¬ 
tion  was  forecast  on  January  11  at  248,000  tons  compared  with  173,520  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  1932  and  274,100  tons  in  193 1 •  The  Texas  crop  accounts  for  most  of  the 
large  1933  increase.  With  this  large  production  and  with  the  large  stocks  cf 
Danish-type  cabbage  remaining  on  hand  for  marketing  this  spring,  it  is  probable 
that  marketing  conditions  will  prove  to  be  much  less  favorable  than  they  were  in 
the  spring  of  1932.  Prices  to  growers  for  the  1932  crop  in  these  States  averaged 

•  $26  per  ton,  but  in  1931  they  averaged  only  $10  per  ton. 

In  the  second-early  States  (Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  eastern  Virginia),  acreage  was  reduced  18  per  cent  in  1932  to 
10,880  acres.  Yields  were  much  below  those  in  1931  arid  also  below  the  average  of 
the  preceding  five  years,  so  that  production  amounted  to  only  4g,300  tons 
compared  with  85,300  tons  in  1931  and  j9,S00  tons  in  1930.  As  a  result  of  this 
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small  production,  together  with  the  small  carry-over  of  late  cabbage,  prices  to 
growers  averaged  $42  per  ton  in  1932  compared  with  $15  per  ton  in  1931*  The 
relatively  favorable  prices  received  in  1932  undoubtedly  explain  growers*  present 
reports  of  intentions  to  increase  the  second-early  acreage  IS  per  cent,  but  if 
more  nearly  usual  yields  are  obtained  in  1933 »  an  acreage  no  larger  than  that 
planted  in  1932  would  nroduce  a  crop  about  one-third  larger  than  the  1932 
production. 

In  the  intermediate  shipping  group  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Hew  Mexico,  Hew  York  (hong  Island),  Ohio 
(southeastern),  Tennessee,  Virginia  (southwestern),  and  Washington  -  there  was 
very  little  change  in  the  total  acreage  in  1932  but  yields  were  smaller  than 
average.  Production  in  1932  totaled  12g,200  tons  compared  with  149,320  tons  in 
1931  and-  152,000  tons  in  1930*  Nevertheless,  prices  to  growers  in  these 
intermediate  States  averaged  as  low  as  in  1931*  With  normal  weather  conditions 
in  1933,  the  yield  per  acre  may  easily  average  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  the 
low  1931  yield.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  1933  production  would  be  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  last  three  seasons  unless  the  acreage  is  reduced  10  to  15  per 
cent.  Some  reduction  seems  likely  to  occur. 


THE  TOMATO  OUTLOOK 


§  The  commercial  acreage  of  tomatoes  grown  for  the  fresh  market  continued 

to  mount  in  1932,  attaining  a  total  of  lb^ , 000  acres  or  about  3  oer  cent  more 
than  the  previous  record  total  of  the  year  before.  The  acreage  increases  occurred 
largely  in  the  intermediate  and  the  late  States  and,  with  noticeably  better  yields 
in  these  States  than  in  19 3 1 1  production  received  a  double  impetus.  The  supply  of 
market  tomatoes  was  accordingly  excessive  during  the  latter  half  of  the  season, 
sending  prices  to  the  lowest  level  on  record.  As  a  result  of  the  low  prices,  a 
part  of  the  production  in  the  intermediate  and  late  crop  States  was  left  unhar¬ 
vested. 


Owing  to  a  sharply  reduced  acreage  of  fall  crop  tomatoes  in  Florida  and 
Texas  and  a  material  set-back  to  the  spring  crop  (in  loss  of  plantings  and  impair¬ 
ment  of  yields  resulting  from  destructive  mid-March  freezes  in  these  two  States), 
production  in  the  fall  and  early  States  showed  a  further  material  decline  in 
1932  reaching  the  lowest  tot. •’I  since  early  1926.  The  l9p2  prices  averaged  SO  per 
cent  higher  than  those  of  1931*  and  this  fact  is  tending  to  encourage  acreage 
increases  in  1933  in  areas  benefit  ted  by  the  higher  1932  price.  This  effect  is 
apparent  in  the  1932-33  fall  and  winter  acreage  in  Florida  and  Texas  which  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  snd  exceeds  the  record  acreage  harvested  two  years  ago,  in 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1930-31*  The  1932  spring  crops  in  South  Florida  and 
Imperial  Valley,  California,  provided  the  only  exceptions  to  this  general  situation 
in  the  early  States,  yields  being  unusually  good  in  both  these  areas,  production 
larger  than'  in  193'1,  and  prices  low.  South  Florida  shows  a  slight  increase  in 
spring  plantings  for  1933  but  yields  are  likely  to  average  nearer  the  usual  level 
and  production  may  be  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 


Heavier  imports  of  tomatoes  contributed  to  the  increased  supply  during 
the  early  1932  season  when  the  large  South  Florida  crop  was  being  marketed.  In 
the  year  ended  June  32,  1932,  imports  were  S  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  year  ended  June  30*  1930*  Mexico,  which  sup¬ 
plied  about  three-fourths  of  these  imoorts,  was  reported  to  have  a  10  per  cent 
smaller  acreage  on  the  West  Coast  for  the  1933  season,  as  a  result  of  losses  on 
the  previous  year’s  crop  and  difficulty  in  securing  financing.  Further  loss  of 
Mexican  acreage  occurred  from  December  freezes.  Cuba  also  reported  a  reduced 
tomato  acreage  because  of  the  growers’  financial  condition  and  heavy  storm  damage 
to  some  of  the  early  plantings.  Exports  to  the  middle  of  January  1933  from  both 
sources  were  below  those  of  the  previous  season  to  the  same  date. 


In  the  second-early  States,  (Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  parts  of  Texas  other  than  the  Lower  Valley),  where  tomato  acreage 
has  shown  steady  increase  since  1929,  the  1932  acreage  was  4  per  cent  greater  than 
H  in  1931*  With  an  acre  yield  one-fifth  smaller  than  in  1930- ,  the  production  in 
1932  fell  below  average  and  there  was  some  improvement  in  prices  from  the  low 
level  of  the  1931  season.  . Had  yields  not  been  unusually  low  in  1932,  the  acreage 
Jnen  was  large  enough  to  produce  a  crop  very  much  in  excess  of  the  1931  crop, 
which  brought  extremely  lew  returns.  Consideration  of  the  probability  of 
higher  yields  in  1933  should  temper  any  thought  of  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  acreage  in  the  second-early  States  as  a  result  of  the  higher  price  received 
by  growers  in  1932. 
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In  the  intermediate  and  the  late  States,  acreage  increases  and  better  yields 
than  in  1931  sent  production  to  a  new  peak  and  prices  to  a  new  low.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  crop  was  22  per  cent  larger  than  in  1931  and  the  price  was  26  ;oer  cent 
lower.  In  the  late  States,  production  was  increased  36  per  cent  over  1931  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  price  fell  40  per  cent.  The  1932  yields,  as  a  rule,  were  not  greatly 
above  the  average  of  usual  expectations  in  any  area  except  California.  In  both 
the  intermediate  and  the  late  States,  the  excessive  production  -  some  of  which  was 
left  in  the  fields  for  lack  of  a  profitable  market  -  was  the  result  chiefly  of 
sharp  acreage  increases  in  1932,  amounting  to  15  oer  cent  over  1931  in  the 
intermediate  States  and  23  per  cent  in  the  late  States.  An  adjustment  of  the 
acreage  in  both  groups  down  closer  to  the  average  level  of  acreage  from  1922  to  1931 
would  materially  ease  the  tomato-market ing  situation  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
season. 

Tomatoes  for  Manufacture 


The  harvested  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  in  1932  was  274,600  acres, 
which  was  7  Per  cent  below  the  1931  acreage  and  33  per  cent  below  the  record  of 
402,000  acres  harvested  in  1930*  Turing  the  5~Fear  period,  1926-1930,  the  acreage 
of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  ranged  from  263,300  to  402,000  acres,  with  the  5 -year 
average  for  the  period  amounting  to  306,760  acres. 

Production  in  1932,  however,  was  1,  liil,000  tons  or  17  per  cent  larger  than 
in  1931  >  the  yield  uer  acre  averaging  i*-.l6  tons  comuared  with  an  unusually  low 
yield  of  3 ‘30  tons  in  1931*  The  range  of  production  during  the  5-7ear  period,  1926- 
1930,  was  from  9 t6 , 5OO  tons  to  1,757,600  tons,  the  5-year  average  amounting  to 

1.296.200  tons. 

Although  no  accurate  data  are  available  on  the  relative  percentages  of  pro¬ 
duction  utilized  for  canned  tomatoes  and  other  tomato  products  (such  as  juice, 
paste,  pulp,  puree,  catsup,  soups,  and  sauces),  reports  from  canners  for  the  1929, 
1930,  and  1931  seasons  indicated  that  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
production  was  used  for  canned-whole  tomatoes.  Per  the  1932  season,  similar 
reports  indicated  that  the  proportion  going  into  canned  tomatoes  was  somewhat 
smaller,  pointing  to  a  probable  increa.se  in  the  canning  of  tomato  juice,  etc. 

The  size  of  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  reached  a  peak  in  1925,  when 

19.770.200  cases  of  24  Ho.  3  cans  were  packed.  For  the  three  years  following  1925, 
the  packs  were  of  more  moderate  size,  decreasing  to  2,539,000  cases  in  1922.  In 
1929  the  pack  increased  to  14,14-5,000  cases;  in  1930,  to  l6, 992, 000  cases,  the 
second  highest  on  record.  In  1931,  however,  it  dropued  to  9,573>000  cases,  the 
result  of  a  22  per  cent  decrease  in  acreage  and  the  lowest  average  yield  per  acre 

on  record.  Ho -pack  figures  are  yet  available  for  the  1932  season,  but  judging  ! 

from  comp arat ive  production  estimates  for  1932  and  1930,  the  1932  pack  wa.s 
probably  around  11,000,000  cases.  The  average  for  the  5“7ear  period,  1926-1930, 
was  12,455,000  cases.  Should  no  change  be  made  in  the  1933  acreage  of  tornadoes 
for  manufacture,  a.nd  should  an  average  yield  per  acre  be  obtained  upon  this 
acreage  (around  4.2  tons  per  e.cre)  the  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  would  probably  be 
1,000,000  cases  under  the  ^-yea,r  average  pack. 


THE  GUI OH  OUTLOOK 


The  1932  late  commercial  onion  crop  was  the  largest  ever  grown,  production 
of  this  late  crop  is  placed  at  20,463,000  “bushels,  which  is  slightly  larger  than 
the  previous  record  crop  of  1930,  and  is  60  per  cent  larger  than  the  short  crop  of 
1931,  As  a  result  of  this  heavy  production,  the  supply  of  late  onions  in  storage 
on  January  1  was  estimated  to  he  6,514,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  unusually 
small  holding  of  3,065,000  on  the  same  date  in  1932  and  5,928,000  bushels  in  1931. 
This  storage  supply,  probably  the  largest  on  record,  will  compete  with  a  new  crop 
in  the  spring  of  1933  that  now  seems  likely  to  be  15  to  20  per  cent  smaller  than 
in  1932  but  close  to  the  production  of  early  1930  and  1931. 


In  tile  spring  ox  1932  the  s  borage  stocks  of  onions  from  the  light  crop  of 
the  preceding  season  were  almost  entirely  depleted  by  the  time  the  early  crop  in 
Texas  was  ready  for  market.  Prices  on  old  stocks  had  risen  to  unusually  high  lev¬ 
els,  and  the  first  of  the  new  crop  brought  good  prices,  put  soon  after  the  Texas 
crop  began  to  move  in  volume,  prices  began  a  decline  which  continued  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption  until,  before  the  end  of  the  early  marketing  season,  very  low 
levels  were  reached. 


Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1933  early  Bermuda  and  Creole  onion  acreage 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  California  are  for  21,200  acres,  compared  with  24,850 
acres  in  1932,  and  19,550  acres  in  1931.  Of  this  estimated  acreage  in  this  early 
group  oi  States,  19,400  acres  are  in  Texas,  900  in  Louisiana,  and  900  in  California. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  Texas  acreage  is  on  dry  land,  compared  with 
less  than  one-fourth  prior  to  the  1931  season.  Yields  in  these  nonirrigated  onion 
districts  are  dependent  upon  rainfall,  and  if  there  is  a  dry  season,  the  average 
yields  for  the  State  may  he  curtailed.  With  the  heavj/  storage  stocks  of  late 
onions  from  the  1932  crop,  however,  and  about  an  average  acreage  of  early  onions 
in  prospect  for  1933,  the  marketing  season  for  the  early  crop  iray  be  similar  to 
that  of  19ol,  In  that  season,  storage  stocks  of  late  onions  were  heavy,  prices 
were  at  very  low  levels,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  Texas  crop  was  not 
harvested  because  of  unfavorable  marketing  conditions. 


Tlxe  19o2  domestic  onion  crop  in  the  intermediate  States  (California,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Hew  Jersey,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington)  was  increased  nearly  30  per 
cent  over  that  of  1931,  and  was  42  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  of  the  five 
years  1926-1930.  With  this  heavy  production  following  the  large  early  crop,  prices 
oo  growers  were  at  very  low  levels,  averaging  about  cne-third  less  than  in  1931, 

The  acreage  in  these  intermediate  areas  was  increased  more  than  one-fourth  in 
19w2.  A  partial  reduction  toward  the  level  of  acreage  prior  to  1932  seems  prob¬ 
able  and  desirable,  considering  the  prices  received  in  1932  and  the  potential  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  early  1933  onion— marketing  season. 


In  tne  late  crop  States,  where  production  in  1932  exceeded  all  previous 
records,  the  average  seasonal  price  paid  to  growers,  as  reported  to  December  1, 
was  only  22  cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  80  cents  in  1931,  and  44  cents  for 
tne  large  crop  of  1930.  Yields  per  acre  of  late  onions  were  unusually  high  in 
i5cnj,  but  even  with  usual  yields,  an  acreage  such  as  was  grown  in  1932  would 
produce  a  crop  in  excess  of  market  requirements.  The  volume  of  onions  consumed 
-s  not  so  greatly  influenced  hy  price  as  is  that  of  many  other  commodities,  and 
production  surpluses  usually  cause  relatively  heavy  price  declines.  Prices  re- 
or  their  1932  crop  will  undoubtedly  induce  late-onion  growers  to  reduce 
ge.  Such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  excessive 
supplies  xn  19-53,  unless  yields  are  again  unusually  lev/,  as  they  were  in  1928 
and  1931. 


ceived 
their  acreage. 


THE  ERUIT  OUTLOOK 


For  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are  sufficient  fruit  trees  to  produce 
continued  heavy  commercial  supplies  in  years  of  favorable  weather  conditions. 

The  low  prices  during  recent  years  are  resulting  in  some  neglect  of  trees  and, 
if  they  continue,  may  he  reflected  in  curtailed  production  within  a  few  years. 
Production  costs  have  been  reduced  but  rail  freight  rates  have  not  been  lowered 
materially  and  for  many  growers,  particularly  those  located  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  market,  the  transportation  charges  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  low 
current  market  price.  Growers  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  their  markets  are 
making  greater  use  of  the  motor  truck  in  marketing.  The  export  outlook  for 
fruits  is  uncertain  and  is  complicated  by  such  factors  as  the  prospective  in¬ 
creases  in  foreign  fruit  production,  increased  tariffs,  import  restrictions, 
depreciated  exchange,  and  general  business  conditions. 

The  combined  production  of  the  10  more  important  fruits  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  1  per  cent  annually  for  the  last  10  years.  As 
the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  1932  and  the  tendency  toward 
alternate  bearing  of  some  of  the  fruits,  the  combined  production  in  1932  of  10 
of  the  more  important  fruit  crops  was  about  10,245,000  tons,  which  is  about 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  quantity  produced  in  1931,  13  per  cent  less  than  that 
in  1930,  but  about  12  per  cent  more  than  the  crop  of  1929.  Comparisons  of  the 
size  of  the  individual  crops  produced  in  1932  with  the  size  of  these  crops  in 
1931  show  the  following  crops  to  be  smaller  by  the  following  percentages: 

Apples  about  31  per  cent,  peaches  40  per  cent,  pears  6  per  cent,  dried  prunes  15 
per  cent,  oranges  2  per  cent,  grapefruit  13  per  cent,  and  lemons  10  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  crops  were  larger  by  the  following  pei'oentages : 
Grapes  33  per  cent,  fresh  prunes  31  per  cent,  and  cherries  14  per  cent. 

Production  of  all  citrus  for  the  five  years  1919-1923  averaged  27  pounds 
per  capita  as  compared  with  42  pounds,  the  average  for  the  period,  1927-1931. 
Orange  production  increased  from  19  pounds  per  capita  in  the  former  period  to 
29  pounds  in  the  latter;  grapefruit  increased  from  5  pounds  to  9  pounds,  and 
lemons  from  3  pounds  to  4  pounds.  A  similar  comparison  for  other  fruits  shows 
that  apples  declined  from  an  average  of  77  pounds  per  capita  in  the  period  1919 
to  1923  to  an  average  of  64  pounds  in  the  five  years  1927  to  1931,  and  grapes 
declined  from  39  pounds  to  36  pounds,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  short  1931 
crop.  Peaches  increased  from  21  pounds  to  23  pounds  and  pears,  from  7  pounds 
to  lO^pounds,  thus  making  a  net  increase  for  these  seven  fruits  from  195  pounds 
to^205  pounds.  Imports  of  bananas  averaged  24  -pounds  per  capita  in  the  period 
1919-1923  as  compared  with  an  average  of  30  rounds  for  the  last  five  years  (1927- 
1931). 


Farm  prices  of  fruits  have  declined  steadily  since  1929  and  in  1932 
reached  the  lowest  level  in  at  least  10  years.  These  price  declines  were 
largely  the  result  of  reduced  consumer  purchasing  power,  some  reduction  in  for¬ 
eign  demand ,  and  the  general  decline  in  commodity  prices.  In  the  case  of  apples, 
on  December  15,  1930,  the  farm  price  was  $.99  per  bushel,  on  December  15,  1931, 
about  $.65  per  bushel,  and  on  December  15,  1932,  about  $.62  per  bushel.  The 
1932  peach  crop  in  the  Southern  States  was  reduced  sharply,  to  about  one-fourth 
sf  that  of  1928.  Production  amounted  to  5,497,000  bushels,  car-lot  shipments 
totaled  only  4,622  cars,  and  the  farm  price  to  growers  averaged  $.94  a  bushel. 

In  1928,  the  Southern  States  produced  21,353,000  bushels,  shipped  nearly  25,000 
cars,  and  the  average  farm  price  was  $1.06  per  bushel. 

The  precipitous  price  decline  since  1929  placed  fruit  producers  in  a  de- 
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cidedly  difficult  position.  Costs,  for  the  most  part,  remained  high  relative  to 
returns  for  the  product.  In  the  1532-33  season,  however,  production  costs,  with 
the  exception  of  rail  freight  rates,  nad  heen  lowered  considerably  and  many  grow¬ 
ers  who  were  located  relatively  near  the  markets  and  had  moderate  transportation 
costs  found  even  the  low  prices  for  fruit  yielded  some  margin  over  cash  expenses 
of  production.  For  many  producers  far  distant  from  market  the  situation  during 
the  1932-33  season  is  proving  even  worse  or  at  least  no  "better  than  during  the 
two  years  preceding.  In  these  areas  transportation  coots  are  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  production  and  marketing  cost  that  savings  in  expense, 
such  as  for  labor,  spray  material,  and  machinery,  are  of  relatively  minor  import¬ 
ance. 

In  the  better  portions  of  those  sections  close  to  market  centers  there 
has  been,  as  yet,  little  or  no  abandonment  of  orchards;  neglect  has  not  been 
serious.  In  the  sections  more  distant  from  the  large  markets  there  has  been 
some  abandonment  and  neglect  in  the  case  of  certain  fruit  crops.  How  long 
present  conditions  will  continue  will  depend  upon  the  future  course  of  the  de¬ 
pression  and  adjustments  which  may  be  necessitated  in  production,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  marketing  costs.  If  present  conditions  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  tree  neglect,  removal,  and  abandonment,  may  become  general,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  potential  producing  capacity  in  the  fruit  industry  and  thus  reducing 
supplies.  Even  though  business  conditions  should  improve  materially  in  the  near  . 
future,  efforts  of  European  countries  to  expand  and  modernize  their  fruit  in¬ 
dustries  will  mean  that  the  expected  increasing  supplies  of  those  fruits  of  which 
there  is  an  export  surplus  in  this  country  will  meet  with  increasing  competition 
from  foreign  sources.  This  suggests  the  continuation  of  difficulties  in  the 
marketing  of  large  fruit  crops  in  this  country. 
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The  outloox  is  that  orange  and  grapefrn.it  production  will  continue  to 
increase  and  that  there  will  be  continued  keen  competition  between  the  various  pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  particularly  between  those  areas  that  market  during  the  winter 
months.  The  combined  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  has  increased  tenfold 
during  the  last  40  years  and  has  been  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  6  per 
cent  per  year  during  the  last  10  years.  In  the  continental  United  States  about 
759)000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit.  About  28 
per  cent  of  the  trees  have  been  set  five  years  or  less  and  are  normally  net  of 
bearing  age.  Of  the  remaining  75  Psr  cent  that  are  ever  0  years  old,  many  are  yet 
toe  young  to  produce  fruit  in  -paying  quantities.  The  bearing  lemon  acreage  is 
expected  to  remain  for  a  few  years  at.  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  last  10  years. 
Thereafter  a  moderate  increase  is  expected  owing  to  plantings  of  the  last  few 
years  . 

Many  of  the  recent  citrus  plantings  have  taken  place  in  relatively  new  areas 
and  there  is  little  evidence  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  probable  pro¬ 
duction  from  that  part  of  the  total  plantings  that  will,  remain  for  production  15  or 
20  years  hence.  Production  from  groves  new  in  bearing  has  increased  to  a  point 
amounting  to  nearly  65)000,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  combined  in 
a  season  of  be low-average  conditions.  Condition  on  January  1,  1933  was  below  the 
condition  on  January  1,  1932,  and  the  10- year  average  for  January,  yet  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1932-33  is  expected  to  he  about  62,000,000  boxes,  consisting  of 
48,800,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  13,200,000  boxes  of  grapefruit. 

Citrus  prices  have  held  up  relatively  well  during  the  last  two  years  even 
though  there  has  been  0.  marked  expansion  in  production  and  increased  competition 
from  other  fruits  and  fruit  juices.  With  supplies  of  domestic  citrus  fruits  in 
the  1931-32  season  almost  as  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  hew  York  auction 
prices  averaged  only  slightly  lower,  hew  York  auction  prices  of  Florida  oranges 
averaged  $3*^3  per  box  during  1931-32  compared  with  $7.5^  ’Der  box  during  1930-31; 
California  Navels,  $3  •  l4  compared  with  $3 -5^;  California  Valencias,  $3*^-1 
ccrnpared  with  $3*97*  Florida  grapefruit  averaged  $2.53  per  box  during  the  1931-32 
season  compared  with  $2.69  ner  box  in  I93O-3I,  and  California  lemons,  $5*09  per 
box  compared  with  $^.30. 

production  of  citrus  fruits  averaged  2J  pounds  per  capita  for  the  five  years 
1519-1923  >  as  compared  with  42  pounds,  the  average  for  the  period  1 927-1931* 

Orange  production  increased  from  12  pounds  in  the  former  period  to  29  pounds  in  the 
latter;  grapefruit  increased  from  3  pounds  to  P  Pounds,  and  lemons  from  3  pounds  to 
4  pounds.  A  similar  comparison  for  the  other  major  fruits,  plus  the  imports  of 
bananas,  shows  a  slight  decline  from  an  average  of  168  pounds  in  the  period  1919- 
1523  to  163  pounds  per  capita  for  the  period  1927-1931- 

The  trend  in  world  production  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  upward,  but  in 
some  countries,  there  has  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  plantings  during  the  last  two 
years.  Lemon  production  is  about  stationary  or  is  slightly  upward.  The  export 
outlook  for  citrus  for  the  immediate  future  will  depend ,  in  a  large  measure,  upon 
the  effect  of  the  increased  supplies,  tariffs,  import  restrictions,  depreciated 
exchanges,  and  general  business  conditions.  The  tariff  barriers  and  depreciated 
exchanges  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
citrus  export  trade  at  the  present  time. 
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Oranges . 

9  In  the  country  as  a  whole  there  are  around  547,000  acres  of  orange  groves. 

Of  this  area,  93,000  acres  are  estimated  to  be  of  less  than  5  years’  standing,  and 
449,000  acres,  or  slightly  mere  than  four-fifths,  9  years  old  or  older  and  of 
bearing  age.  Barring  severe  loss  cf  acreage  from  freezing,  the  unward  trend  in 
.  production  which  lias  been  apparent  during  recent  years  may  be  exoected  to  continue. 
In  California  about  12  per  cent  cf  the  214,000  acres  in  oranges  is  estimated  to  be 
below  bearing  age.  There  are  about  99>000  acres  cf 'Havels ,  the  variety  that 
competes  with  southeastern  oranges,  cf  which  about  95  Dcr  cent  are  estimated  to  be 
v  of  bearing  age  and  probably  nearing  their  peak  of  production.  Tie  acreage  cf 

Valencias  in  California,  most  cf  which  are  marketed  from  May  to  October,  is  131,000 
of  which  about  S2  per  cent  is  'of  bearing  age.  The  present  acreage  of  orange  trees 
in  Florida,  including  tangerines  and  Satsumas,  is  around  26?, 000,  about  15  Toer  cent 
of  which  is  not  of  bearing  age,  while  about  65  per  cent  is  5  to  15  years  of  age, 
and  about  20  per  cent  is  IB  years  old  or  older  and  approaching  full  production. 

The  Texas  acreage  increased  nearly  9  per  cent  during  the  last  year  to  a. bout  29,000 
acres,  65  per  cent  cf  which  is  not  yet  in  bearing.  C-f  the  PfOOO  acres  in  bearing, 
only  a  small  proportion  is  in  .full  bearing. 

About  7*7  Per  cent  cf  the  1931-32  orange  crop  was  exported  compared  with  a 
normal  movement  for  a  crop  of  this  size  of  around  10  per  cent.  Exports  of  oranges 
from  the  United  States  during  the  1931-32  season  have  totaled  about  3 ,200,000 
boxes  against  4,'900,000  in  1930-31.  Canada  took  75  per  cent  of  the  exports  and 
the  United  Kingdom  13  per  cent. 

The  important  British  cutlet  for  oranges  was  restricted  somewhat  during  the 
year  by  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  on  oranges  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Oranges  from 
Empire  sources,  notably  South  Africa,  are  permitted  free  entry.  The  duty  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  is  about  35  cents  per  box  from  April  1  to  llovember  3 0 , 

*  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  during  the  balance  of  the  year  and  will  discourage 
somewhat  the  importation  of  oranges  into  the  United  Kingdom.  This  will  affect  the 
United  States  exports  during  the  summer  orange  season  which  runs  from  May  through 

*  October ,  or  when  the  California  Valencia  crop  and  crops  cf  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries,  particularly  Brazil  and  South  Africa, are  marketed.  During  the  winter 
orange  season,  November  through  April,  United  States  orange  exports  to  Europe  are 
small.  In  these  months  the  only  important  foreign  outlet  for  oranges  is  Canada. 
Since  the  duty  on  oranges  from  other  than  Empire  sources,  of  approximately  70  cents 
(Canadian  money)  a  box,  was  levied  by  Canada,  in  June,  1931,  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  imports  by  that  country  cf  oranges  from  untaxed  Empire  sources, 
particularly  Jamaica,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Canadian  imports  from  the 
United  States  appear  do  have  declined  somewhat.  A  comparison  cf  the  prices  paid 
for  California  oranges  at  Montreal  with  those  at  New  York  indicates  that  the  tariff 
was  mostly  borne  by  the  Canadian  consumer. 

The  1932-33  winter  orange  crop  appears  to  be  larger  than  last  year  in  most 
countries.  The  1933  summer  crop  in  Brazil  is  good  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
quantity  available  fer  export  is  expected.  Eepcrts  from  South  Africa  indicate 
considerable  drought  injury  to  the  1933  crop. 

Grapefruit 


Grapefruit  acreage  in  the  United  States  was  expanded  approximately  9  P6r 
cent  during  the  last  year  and  about  212,000  acres  are  now  devoted  to  its  culture. 
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Approximately  °0,000  acres,  or  nearly  42  per  cent,  is  less  than  5  .years  old.  Owing 
primarily  to  the  rapid  increase  in  plantings  in  Texas  during  recent  years,  the 
proportion  of  young  trees  in  the  United  States  is  ever:  larger  than  it  was  10  years 
ago. 


In  Florida  there  are  about  33>:700  acres  of  grapefruit,  about  ^0  per  cent  of 
which  has  been  planted  5  years  or  longer,  but  less  than  two-fifths  has  been  planted 
15  years  or  longer.  The  California  acreage  is  reported  at  17,000,  of  which  about 
b,000  acres  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  Texas,  with  an  increase  of  nearly  12  per  cent 
during  last  year,  is  now  estimated  to  have  approximately  86,000  acres  in  grapefruit, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  which  is  not  yet  of  bearing  age  and  practically  none 
approaching  full  production.  Plantings  of  grapefruit  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  have  mounted  rapidly  during  recent  years.  Prom  1924,  when  around 
275  >000  trees  were  set,  plantings  increased  steadily  up  to  a  peak  in  1929  when 
1,319>000  new  trees  were  set.  Some  curtailment  was  made  in  expansion  during  the 
next  two  years  with  716,000  and  763 >000  trees  set  in  1930  and  1931  respectively. 

In  1332  new  plantings  again  exceeded  the  million  mark  with  1,093  >000  trees. 

Arizona,  with  an  estimated  acreage  of  14,000,  has  only  about  29  per  cent  in  bearing. 

The  canning  of  grapefruit  apparently  increased  nearly  seven-fold  during  the 
period  1925-26  to  1330-31,  but  dropped  off  sharply  in  1931-32.  Prom  the  1925-26 
crop  the  equivalent  of  about  400,000  cases  of  ho.  2  cans  (  24  cans  to  the  case)  of 
grapefruit  hearts  were  packed.  During  the  1930-31  season  the  pack  amounted  tc 
about  2,712,000  cases  and  from  the  1931-32  crop  slightly  more  than  907>000  cases 
were  packed.  Comparative  figures  for  the  pack  of  juice  are  available  only  for  the 
last  two  years.  In  1930-3 1  there  were  412,000  cases  of  grapefruit  juice  packed  and 
in  193 1-3 2  the  pack  was  close  to  248,000  cases. 

About  7-4  per  cent  cf  the  1931-32  grapefruit  crop  was  exported  as  compared 
with  about  J. 5  per  cent,  the  average  for  the  -preceding  five  seasons.  In  the  133 1— 

32  season  the  United  Kingdom  took  about  57  Per  cent,  and  Canada  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  experts,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  58  Per  cent  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  36  per  cent  for  Canada  during  the  preceding  five  seasons.  During  last  year  the 
United  Kingdom  adopted  even  a  higher  tariff  on  grapefruit  than  on  oranges.  At  the 
rate  of  exchange  in  January,  1933 >  the  tax  amounts  tc  5O  cents  a  box  from  April 
through  November.  During  the  remainder  of  the  yec.r  the  rate  is  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Empire  grapefruit  is  admitted  free.  At  prices  that  have  prevailed  during 
recent  years  the  rate  from  April  through  November  is  higher  than  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  and  is  effective  when  the  United  States  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  heaviest.  It  will  affect  the  late  and  early  Florida 
shipments  and  the  summer  paerto  Rican  and  southern  California  shipments.  Empire 
grapefruit  offers  year-around  competition  to  the  American  product.  South  Africa 
markets  grapefruit  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  spring  to  fall,  and  Jamaica  and 
ether  British  Caribbean  countries  during  the  winter  season.  Canada  also  admits 
Empire  grapefruit  free,  whereas  the  United  States  product  must  pay  a  duty  cf  1  cent  ^ 
(Canadian  currency)  a  pound,  net  weight.  This  tariff  preference  in  these  two 
major  grapefruit  markets  has  stimulated  grapefruit  plantings  in  British  countries, 
particularly  in  the  British  West  Indies.  In  one  respect  the  exncrt  outlook  for 
grapefruit  appears  to  be  more  encouraging  than  that  for  oranges  since  per-capita 
consumption  of  this  fruit  is  very  small  in  Europe,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
possibility  for  a  large  increase  in  consumption.  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  tiie  last  half  of  the  1931-32  season  were  much  below  those  for  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  preceding  season.  This  decline  .nay  be  attributed  in  part 
to.  the  British  duty.  Although  Canada  imported  more  grapefruit  from  the  United 
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V  States  in  the  1331-32  season  than  in  the  preceding  season  more  fruit  was  also 
received  in  Canada  from  untaxed  Empire  sources,  particularly  Jamaica. 

The  world  crop  of  grapefruit  for  1932-33  is  small .  However,  the  weak 
world-demand  conditions  appear  to  he  preventing  the  rise  in  prices  which  would 
normally  result. 


Lemons 

Lemon  production  in  the  United  States  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
California.  The  acreage  devoted  to  lemon  culture  in  that  State  has  changed  little 
since  1321.  In  1332  there  was  close  to  47,000  acres  of  lemon  groves  in  California, 
about  11  per  cent  of  which  was  not  of  hearing  age.  Ho  material  change'  in  the  trend 
of  production  is  indicated  for  the  next  few  years  hut  some  increase  is  probable 
thereafter,  owing  to  plantings  of  the  last  few  years.  The  indicated  1932-33 
California  lemon  cron  is  7,000,000  boxes  cr  about  10  oer  cent  less  than  the  crop  of 
1931-32. 


The  large  Italian  lemon  crop  forecast  for  the  1532-33  season  indicates  that 
world  supplies  during  the  season  will  be  somewhat  above  average  or  around  24,000,000 
boxes.  Since  the  United  States  market  is  protected  by  a  tariff  cf  2-|  cents  a 
pound,  this  should  have  little  effect  on  the  marketing  of  the  California  lemon 
crcp . 

Exports  of  United  States  lemons  during  the  5-year  period  1926-27  to 
(November  to  October),  averaged  about  5  Por  cent  of  the  commercial  crop.  Luring 
this  period  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  about  75  ’°er  cent  cf  the  total  average 
exports  of  262,000  boxes.  In  1931-32  exnorts  to  Canada  were  ISP, 000  boxes  or 
81  per  cent  of  the  experts. 


/ 
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The  apple  outlook  is  essentially  one  of  long-time  consideration.  Eor 
20  years  economic  factors  have  “been  forcing  an  adjustment  of  the  industry 
until  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  business  depression  (1529)  the  industry 
was  generally  better  equipped  for  the  efficient  production  of  apples  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  years.  On  the  whole  it  was  composed  of  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  the  better  varieties,  production  was  almost  as  heavy  as  20  years 
earlier  when  tree  numbers  were  twice  as  great,  and  there  was  every  indication 
that  with  reasonable  ca.re  and  tree  replacements  the  orchards  would  continue  to 
produce  for  many  years  an  abundance  of  apples  for  domestic  consumption  and  a 
surplus  for  export. 

The  depression,  now  3  years  old,  is  beginning  to  have  its  affects  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  orchards.  Accumulated  financial  burdens  incident 
to  low  returns  and  to  depletion  of  cash  reserves  for  production  purposes  are 
perhaps  mqre  generally  felt  at  this  time  than  at  any  time  for  many  years. 
Already  there  are  indications  that  if  the  depression  continues  for  several 
years,  neglect  of  orchards  will  become  rather  general  and  eventually  may 
result  in  considerable  abandonment. 

How  far  this  neglect  and  abandonment  of  orchards  will  go  will  depend 
upon  the  future  course  of  the  depression.  If  hard  times  prevail  for  some 
time,  and  if  tree  neglect,  removal,  and  abandonment  should  become  general, 
the  potential  producing  capacity  of  the  apple  industry  will  decline,  thereby 
tending  to  reduce  apple  supplies.  Even  should  business  conditions  improve 
in  the  near  future,  efforts  of  European  countries  to  expand  and  to  modernize 
their  fruit  industries,  and  the  expected  continuation  of  large  supplies  of 
fruits  that  compete  with  apples,  suggest  the  continuation  of  difficulties  in 
marketing  large  apple  crops. 

Erom  I9IO  to  I925  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  79*000,000  apple  trees 
in  the  United  Stakes.  Erom  192-5  to  I33O  there  was  another  decrease  of 
21,000,000  trees,  making  a  total  decrease  of  100,000,000  trees,  or  46  per 
cent  in  the  last  20  years.  But  in  spite  of  these  removals,  production  during 
the  last  five  years  (1923  —  1932)  has  averaged  only  7  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  for  the  period  1909  —  1913*  ar-d-  only  about  20  per  cent  less  than  for 
the  period  of  high  production,  1914  —  I9I8.  These  smaller  declines  in 
production  as  compared  with  tree  numbers  are  due  to  the  shift  that  has  taken 
place  from  farm  to  commercial  orchards  with  better  locations,  to  better  care 
of  these  commercial  orchards,  and  to  the  increasing  bearing  capacity  of  many 
trees  as  they  have  approached  or  reached  full  bearing  age.  This  trend  is 
manifest  in  the  average  yield  per  tree  which  increased  from  1.  2  bushels  per 
bearing  tree  in  the  period  190S  —  1912  to  an  average  of  1.  9  bushels  during 
the  period  1928  -  I93I. 

A  noticeable  shift  to  the  more  popular  and  better  paying  varieties  has 
occurred  during  and  since  the  World  War,  resulting  in  many  relatively  young 
orchards  that  have  not  yet  reached  full  bearing  capacity.  An  apple  tree  sur¬ 
vey  for  4l  States  indicates  that  in  1923,  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  trees  in 
commercial  orchards  were  under  9  years  of  age  and  that  65  to  70  per  cent  were 
less  than  19  years  old.  Also,  according  to  the  census  of  1930*  about  24  per 
cent  of  all  apple  trees  in  the  United  States  wore  not  of  bearing  age  at  that 
time.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  apples  in  years  of  favorable 
growing  conditions;  nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  for  a  shortage.  In 
fact,  commercial  production,  which  may  be  more  significant  than  total  pro¬ 
duction,  increased  for  several  years  to  a  peak  of  39*000,000  barrels  in  the 
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very  favorable  growing  season  of  1926.  Since  then  it  has  averaged  somewhat 
higher  than  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1926,  and  the  193^  commercial  crop 
was  tho  fourth  largest  on  record.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  young 
trees  now  in  commercial  orchards  would  maintain  commercial  production  at  a 
high  level  for  several  years,  under  conditions  of  average  care.  The  extent 
of  future  neglect  and  abandonment  of  orchards,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  the 
major  factor  influencing  the  size  of  the  commercial  crop. 

A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  past  in  commercial 
production  has  been  of  the  more  popular  varieties.  The  apple-tree  survey  of 
192S  indicated  that  the  10  most  important  apple  varieties,  in  terms  of  number 
cf  trees,  in  order  of  importance  were:  Delicious,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Baldwin, 
Stayman  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Home  Beauty,  York  Imperial,  McIntosh,  and  Grimes 
Golden.  These  10  varieties  constituted  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  trees 
in  commercial  orchards.  Plantings  of  Delicious  trees,  73  Per  cent  of  which 
were  under  l4  years  of  age  in  1928,  point  to  increasing  supplies  of  this 
variety  for  several  years.  Production  of  the  McIntosh  and  the  Stayman  Winesap 
Varieties  is  expected  to  increase  since  60  per  cent  of  the  trees  cf  these  two 
varieties  were  under  l4  years  old  in  1928.  Another  group  of  varieties  in 
which  there  are  prospects  for  increased  production  is  composed  of  Winesap, 
Jonathan,  and  Grimes  Golden.  In  1928,  43  per  cent  of  the  trees  of  these  three 
varieties  -were  under  l4  years  of  age.  Only  moderate  plantings  have  been  made 
cf  Baldwin,  Home  Beauty,  and  York  Imperial.  Plantings  of  Ben  Davis  and  many 
of  the  less  popular  varieties  have  declined  for  several  years. 

The  following  statement  briefly  presents  the  apple  situation  in  the 
Western,  Central,  and  Eastern  apple  States.  Further  details  are  contained  in 
the  1932  outlook  report. 

About  20  years  ago,  the  11  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  produced 
19,000,000  bushels  of  apples  per  year,  whereas  they  now  produce  an  average  of 
about  56,000,000  bushels  annually,  an  increase  of  about  195  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  cf  bearing  trees  increased  10  per  cent,  and  yield  per 
beaming  tree  increased  from  an  average  of  1.  5  bushels  to  about  4.  3  bushels.  In 
these  Western  States  production  now  is  apparently  close  to  its  peak:  for  the 
present  cycle.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  as  a  group,  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  trees  are  yet  to  come  into  bearing  and  production  is  being  fairly  well 
maintained  by  tree  resets  and  by  an  increase  in  producing  capacity  of  trees 
due  to  an  increase  in  their  age.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  as  a  whole  pro¬ 
duction  is  declining. 

Plantings  in  all  of  the  Western  apple  States  have  been  very  light  during 
late  years.  In  the  better  commercial  areas,  erchards  are  generally  well  cared 
for,  but  considerable  neglect,  and  at  least  temporary  abandonment,  is  expected 
if  present  economic  conditions  continue  long.  In  other  areas  of  this  region, 
some  of  the  old  orchards  are  dead  and  others  are  far  from  thrifty.  Low  prices 
for  apples  are  increasing  the  difficulty  of  Western  growers  in  marketing. 
Transportation  charges  for  apples  from  the  Northwest  to  distant  domestic  mar¬ 
kets  are  now  consuming  a  large  part  cf  apple  values,  making  it  very  difficult 
for  Western  growers  to  compete  successfully  with  producers  near  the  large 
consuming  centers. 

The  Central  States  as  a  whole  now  contain  about  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  apple  trees  in  the  United  States  and  produce  about  24  per  cent  of 
the  apples.  From  1910  to  1930  the  number  of  trees  decreased  about  oO  per  cent 
and  production  decreased  42  per  cent.  A  large  part  of  the  decrease  in  tree 
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numbers  cane  in  the  first  half  of  the  period,  1$10  -  1S3^>  and  many  of.  the 
orchards  now  remaining  are  well  supplied  with  young  trees,  many  of  which  were 
planted  during  the  last  In  years.  According  to  census  figures  nearly  one- third 
of  the  trees  in  these  States  had  not  reached  hearing  age  in  153^  and  according 
to  a  tree  survey  made  in  1P2S  about  40  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  commercial 
orchards  of  the-  region  were  under  9  years  of  age.  9 

Many  of  the  tree  removals  in  the  Central  States  between  1910  and  1930 
were  of  odd  and  unpopular  varieties.  The  more  recent  plantings  have  been  of 
the  mere  popular  varieties  such  as  the  Delicious,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  Stayman 
Winesap,  and  Yellow  Transparent.  It  is  believed  that  the  newer  orchards  of 
the  region  are  more  favorably  located  than  many  cf  the  early  plantings,  and 
that  the  past  rate  of  tree  mortality  may  be  reduced  unless  the  present  depression 
continues  long  enough  to  cause  considerable  neglect  and  abandonment.  In  the 
region  as  a  whole  the  removal  of  old  trees  continues.  Recent  plantings  have 
been  light,  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  evidence  at  this  time  of  material 
contraction  or  expansion  of  commercial  orchards. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  which  include  the  Hew  England  and  the  Middle  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  the  number  of  apple  trees  declined  about  24  per  cent  from 
1910  to  193^ >  and  those  of  bearing  age  decreased  about  17  per  cent.  Much  of 
this  decrease  occurred  in  farm  orchards  and  in  poorly  located  commercial  orchards. 

At  the  same  time,  production  fell  off  about  17  per  cent. 

These  Eastern  States  in  1930,  had  about  44  per  cent  of  all  apple  trees 
in  the  United  States  and  produced  about  42  per  cent  of  all  the  apples.  The 
tree  survey  of  1928  showed  that  approximately  64  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  in 
commercial  orchards  in  the  Eastern  States  were  under  19  years  of  age,  and  the 
census  figures  of  I53O  indicated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  yet  to  come 
into  bearing.  Shortly  after  the  World  Uar,  there  was  considerable  planting  of 
some  of  the  more  popular  varieties.  A  decided  effort  was  made  in  some  sections 
to  improve  orchard  practices  and  management.  The  result  is  that  the  commercial 
orchards  in  the  region  to-day,  on  the  whole,  are  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  i 

economical  production  of  fruit  than  was  the  case  10  or  20  years  ago.  In  the 
region  as  a  whole  recent  plantings  have  been  light  and  removals  have  continued 
at  a  normal  rate  but  there  are  indications  that  many  of  the  orchards  that  have  * 
not  been  generally  pf of i table  erne  receiving  less— than— average  care.  The  near¬ 
ness  to  large  consuming  centers  cf  many  apple  districts  of  the  Eastern  States 
is  an  encouraging  factor  to  Eastern  producers,  especially  under  present 
economic  conditions. 

Another  factor  in  the  apple  outlsok  is  the  general  fruit  situation. 

According  to  available  data  the  production  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  peaches, 
pears,  and  grapes,  together  with  the  imports  cf  bananas,  increased  52  per  cent 
from  1919  to  1932  and  amounted  to  7»4SS,0G0  tons  in  1932.  The  Hawaiian  pineapple 
pack  nearly  doubled  from  1924  to- 19^1,  and  for  the  latter  year  amounted  to 
12,726,291  cases.  These  tremendous  increases  in  competing  fruits  have  undouotedl;^ 
added  t"  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  large  apple  crops. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  apple  prices 
to  growers,  owing  largely  to  the  rapid  shrinkage  of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
some  reduction  in  foreign  demand,  and  the  decline  in  commodity  prices.  The 
average  farm  price  per  bushel  of  apples  on  December  15,  193^»  was  $0.39?  on 
December  15,  1931  about  $0.  65;  and  on  December  15,  1932^  $0. 62. 

Since  1929  the  cost  of  some  factors  of  production  has  declined  as  roughly 
indicated  by  the  following:  In  the  fall-  of  1932 »  farm  wages  in  the  United  States 
were  52  per  cent  less  than  in  the  fall  of  1929?  fertilizer  prices  to  farmers 
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were  25  per  cent  less;  prices  of  barrels  25  -  4c  per  cent  less;  of  boxes  about 
20  per  cent  less;  and  the  general  index  of  machinery  prices  to  farmers  was  9 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1929. '  The.  average  wholesale  price  at  Hew  York  of 
powdered  lead  arsenate  decreased  l4  per  cent  during  the  3  years,  I929  —  h 932. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesale  price  at  New  York  of  lime— sulphur  solution 
increased  7  per  cent  during  the  sane  period,  and  powdered  and  paste  bordeaux 
mixture  increased  13  and  20  per  cent,  respectively.  In  general,  transportation 
charges  for  rail  shipments  of  apples  have  remained  about  stationary  during  the 
last  three  years. 

In  the  five  seasons  1926-27  to  193^—3 ^ »  apple  exports  from  the  United 
States  have  averaged  l6,4SC,000  bushels,  or  one— sixth  of  the  total  commercial 
crop.  About  one— seventh  of  the  commercial  barreled— apple  crop  (including 
apples  in  baskets)  and  one— fifth  of  the  commercial  boxed  crop  were  exported 
during  this  period. 

Exports,  as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  1932—33  season  have  been  about  or  a  little  below  normal  for  the  size  of  the 
cron.  These  experts  have  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  8,300,000  bushels,  or 
1C.  4  per  cent  of  the  commercial  apple  crop.  This  compares  with  9.6  per  cent  of 
the  1931-32  crop  and  12.4  per  cent  of  the  I53C— 31  commercial  crop  exported  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  those  seasons.  Prospects  for  the  second  half  of  the 
1932-33  season  appear  more  encouraging*  from  the  supply  side  than  they  were 
during  the  first  six  months  as  European  hone— grown  supplies  are  practically 
exhausted.  Demand  conditions,  however,  are  still  at  a  low  level  so  that  prices 
anything  like  hose  which,  in  the  past,  resulted  from  such  very  short  apple 
supplies  as  this  year  seen  very  unlikely. 

As  to  the  long-time  export  situation,  world  apple  production  outside 
of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  on  a  slightly  upward  trend.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  apples  entering  into  world 
trade.  Fortunately,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  apples  which 
has  tended  to  offset  the  increase  world  supplies.  'In  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
of  protecting  home  industries  has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years  in  many  of 
the  chief  importing  countries.  ■  This  policy  has  led  to  trade-restrictive  measures 
designed  to  protect  home  industries.  The  future  of  the  United  States  apple 
export  trade  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  success  achieved  in  stimu¬ 
lating  production  in  foreign  countries.  Any  large  diminution  in  apple  exports 
will  adversely  affect  the  future  of  the  American  apple  industry. 

The  restrictions  of  foreign  outlets  for  American  apples  by  embargo,  quota,- 
and  sanitary  regulations,  make  it  absolutely  necessary  for  apple  growers  and 
American  exporters  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  only  sound  fruit  of  the 
better  grades  is  exported. 


TEE  PEACH  OUTLOOK 


A  declining  trend  is  indicated  in  tne  number  of  bearing  peach  trees  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  California.  For  most  other  sections  no  pronounced  changes 
in  the  number  of  bearing  trees  are  anticipated.-  HcweVer ,  the  upward  trend  in  t 

production  in  Colorado  is  expected  to  continue  for  several  years i  For  the  country 
as  a  whole  very  few  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  number  of  bearing  trees  in  southern  orchards  at  present  does  not  seem 
excessive,  if  material  improvement  in  market  conditions  occurs  during  the  next  five 
years.  Downward  adjustments  in  acreage  may  be  advisable  in  some  other  sections, 
particularly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Western  States.  The  rapid  development  of 
motor-truck  marketing  may  influence  some  shifts  in  producing  areas. 

The  planting  of  commercial  peach  trees  in  the  South  lias  been  generally  at  a 
relatively  low  rate  during  the  last  five  years  and  has  apparently  averaged  less  thai 
4  per  cent  annually  of  the  present  number  of  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  with  good 

caro ,  the  average  life  of  a  peach  tree  in  the  South  is  about  14  years.  If  orchards 

are  well  cared  for,  it  would  therefore,  require  plantings  of.  7  per  cent  of  the 
present  number  each  year  to  have  this  number  of  trees-  at  the  end  of  a  l4-year 
period.  In  many  important  Southern  peach  districts  the  number  of  trees  removed  or 

abandoned  has  exceeded  the  number  planted  in  recent  years.  Moreover  the  period  of 

heavy  planting  of  trees  now  in  southern  orchards  was  from  19-21  to  1524,  and  these 
trees  will  he  from  9  to  12  years  old  in  the  spring  of  1933*  Many  of  them  will 
decline  in  productivity  or  go  out  of  bearing  in  the  next  few  years.  Low  returns 
in  recent  years  have  resulted  in  neglect  in  care  cf  many  orchards,  and  have  tended 
to  discourage  replacement  plantings,  which  under  better  marketing  conditions  would 
be  taking  place  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  present.  In  the  part,  serious  losses  to 
growers  have  resulted  from  planting  orchards  on  unfavorable  sites  and  from  the 
selection  of  varieties  that  were  unsatisfactory  because  of  competition  of  higher 
quality  varieties  on  the  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely  small  southern  crop  in  1932,  which  was  due 
largely  to  adverse  seasonal  conditions,  there  are  still  sufficient  bearing  trees 
in  the  Southern  States"' to  produce  large  crops  under  average  vreather  conditions. 
Census  figures  shew  that  the  total  number  of  peach  trees  in  11  Southern  States 
(North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma),  including  both  commercial  and  farm 

orchards,  was  slightly  less  than  32,000,000  in  1930.  This  was  a  decline  of  17  per 

cent  from  the  number  reported  in  the ,1925  census. 

In  Georgia,  peach  production  averaged  35  Per  cent  of  the  crop  in  11  Southern 
Jtates  in  the  4-year  period  ended  in  1932.  Approximately  IS  per  cent  of  the  trees 

in  commercial  orchards  in  Georgia  were  less  than  5  years  old  in  the  fall  of  1931; 

+  9  per  cent  were  5  to  9  years  old;  29  per  cent  were  10  to  14  years  old,  and  4  per 
cent  were  more  than  14  years  old.  From  the  fall  cf  1930  to  the  fall  cf  1931  there 
vas  a  decrease  of  566 ,000  or  6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  trees  in  active  commercial 
orchards  in  tliat  State,  and  there  were  also  nearly  600,000  additional  trees  in 
orchards  which  were  abandoned  during  the  year  ended  in  the  fall  of  1931*  The  number 
of  trees  planted  in  Georgia  in  1532  has  been  much  Iow-Or  than  the  number  removed  and 
abandoned.  The  percentage  of  young  trees  is  greater  in  the  southern  district  of 
Georgia  than  in  the  central  or  northern  district.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
4,000,000  commercial  trees  in  the  southern  district  of  Georgia  were  under  5  years 
old  in  the  fall  cf  1931.  compared  with  12  per  cent  of  the  4,000,000  trees  in  the 
central  district,  and  2  per  cent  cf  the  700,000  trees  in  the  northern  district  cf 
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that  State.  There  are  mors  old  trees,  ever  10  years  of  age  in  southern  Georgia  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  plantings  in  the  southern  district  of  the  State 
in  the  last  feu  years  have  been  largely  Hi  ley  and  earlier  maturing  varieties  such 
as  Uneeda,  and  Early  Rose.  There  have  been  some  experimental  plantings  in  Georgia 
and  ether  States  of  yellow-fleshed  varieties  that  nature  earlier  than  the  Elberta. 

In  both  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  trees  were  under  5  years  old  in  1932.  Commercial  plantings  in  these  States 
have  been  light  since  1532  and  because  cf  abandonment  and  neglect  there  has  been 
some  decrease  in  the  number  of  trues.  Considerable  plantings  have  been  made  in 
South  .Carolina  in  recent  years.  In  Arkansas  the  number  of  bearing  trees  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  decrease,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  production  trend  to  increase  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Per  the  region  comprising  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
the  Ilorth  Atlantic  States,  no  great  change  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees  is  ex¬ 
pected,  but  a  downward  trend  in  production  is  indicated  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  in  ITew  Jersey  the  trend  has  been  downward  for  several  years.  In 
Pennsylvania,  a  slight  increase  is  indicated,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  shift  to 
the  J.  H.  Hale  variety. 

In  the  North  Central  States,  as  a  whole,  the  tr^nd  in  production  will 
probably  not  change  much  in  the  next  few  years.  The  census  figures  show  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  number  of  trees  in  this  region  in  1930  as  in  1929*  A  decreasing 
tendency  is  indicated  for  Illinois,  whereas  in  Michigan  there  may  be  some  increase 
owing  to  the  considerable  plantings  which  were  made  from  1527  to  1930. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  Colorado  production  has  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  heavy  crops  of  1931  and  1932  averaged  about  one-third  larger  than  the  crops 
produced  during  the  previous  5  years.  The  peak  in  Colorado  production  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  for  several  years.  The  census  figures  show  that  the  number  cf  trees  in 
three  Northwestern  States  (Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho)  increased  7  per  cent  from 
1925  to  I93O.  Plantings  since  1932  have  been  very  light.  Trees  planted  in 
Washington  since  192E  have  been  mostly  of  the  J.  H.  Hale  variety. 

The  California  production  of  clingstone  varieties,  which  are  largely  used 
for  canning,  is  likely  to  decline  considerably  during  the  next  few  years.  large 
acreages  have  been  removed  in  the  last  4  years  and  practically  no  new  plantings 
have  been  made  since  1530*  The  acreage  of  clingstone  varieties  decreased  30  uer 
cent  from  152S  to  1932  but  is  still  excessive  for  the  needs  of  the  canning  industry 
under  present  demand  conditions.  The  bearing  acreage  of  California  freestone 
varieties,  which  are  used  mostly  for  drying,  lias  not  changed  much  in  the  last  few 
years.  Cnly  limited  plantings  were  made  in  1532. 


THE  CHEERY  OUTLOOK 


The  number  of  cherry  trees  now  in  orchards  in  the  12  more  important 
commercial  cherry-producing  States  (Hew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California) 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  upward  trend  in  production,  which  has  been  in 
evidence  since  1924,  for  at  least  another  five  years,  provided  losses  and 
abandonment  of  trees  are  no  greater  than  would  normally  take  place.  During 
the  period  from  1920  to  1930  the  total  number  of  cherry  trees  increased  about 
17  per  cent,  from  8,076,000  to  9,402,000  trees.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  farms  reporting  cherry  trees  declined  approximately  one- third,  in¬ 
dicating  a  concentration  of  trees  into  larger  units,  presumably  on  better  lo¬ 
cations  and  to  which  better  management  practices  could  be  more  economically 
applied.  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  trees  in  orchards  in  1930  were  not 
then  of  bearing  age.  Plantings  since  1930  have  been  comparatively  light.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  heavy  plantings  .just  prior  to  1930,  however,  orchards  were  well  stocked 
with  young  trees  that  will  increase  in  bearing  capacity  for  several  years  to 
come. 

In  light  of  these  facts  and  the  lack  of  any  indication  of  excessive 
abandonment  or  neglect  during  exceptionally  low  price  years  1931  and  1932, 
it  appears  that  producers  of  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries  must  expect  the 
average  production  of  cherries  during  the  next  five  years  to  exceed  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  past  5-year  period.  Over  a  period  of  years  better  returns 
than  in  1931  and  1932  are  dependent  primarily  upon  periodic  short  crops  and 
improvement  in  the  general  economic  conditions  which  may  result  in  a  better 
demand  situation  than  prevailed  during  the  past  two  years. 

Sour  Cherries 


Ho  separation  of  sweet  and  sour  varieties  is  made  in  the  census  enum¬ 
eration  of  trees  nor  in  the  estimates  of  production;  however  surveys  show 
that  the  majority  of  the  cherry  trees  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  are  of  sour  varieties.  Sour  varieties  constitute  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  trees  in  Michigan  and  fully  87  per  cent  in  Hew  York.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  in  Yfisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Montana,  and  Colorado  are  of 
sour  varieties. 

In  these  seven  States  combined  the  total  tree  numbers  have  varied  but 
little  for  the  last  20  years  but  there  have  been  notable  changes  in  consist 
of  the  entire  producing  surface.  In  1910  the  average  orchard  contained, 
roughly,  14  trees;  in  1920  about  16  trees;  in  1930  the  number  of  trees  in 
the  average  orchard  rose  to  26. 

Plantings  since  1930  have  been  light,  in  most  instances  probably  but 
little  more  than  sufficient  for  replacement  purposes.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  little  evidence  of  extensive  neglect  or  abandonment  of  orchards  in 
commercial  areas  as  a  result  of  the  low  prices  received  during  1931  and  1932. 
hie  long-time  outlook,  therefore,  is  for  an  increasing  total  production  for 
several  years  even  though  no  additions  are  made  to  the  present  stand  of  trees. 

Sour  cherries  are  utilized,  for  the  most  part,  for  canning  and  cold 
pack.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1932  packing  season  operators  were  still  car¬ 
rying  heavy  stocks  particularly  of  cold-pack  cherries  from  the  large  pack 
of  1930  and,  owing  to  the  depressed  business  conditions,  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  opportunity  to  dispose  of  these  old  stocks  and  the  1931  pack  at  profit- 
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able  prices.  As  a  result,  some  canners  were  reluctant  to  finance  another  large 
pack  in  1932  despite  the  very  low  prices  at  which  the  large  crop  was  moving.  As 
a  result,  the  1932  season  for  red  sour  cherries  slipped  hy  with  apparently  the 
smallest  pack  in  recent  years.  If  the  remaining  old  stocks  and  the  light  1932 
pack  are  cleaned  up  prior  to  the  1933  season,  it  is  possible  that  the  demand  for 
red  sours  for  canning  and  cold  pack  during  the  1933  season  will  he  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  over  that  of  the  1932  seasoni 

Sweet  Cherries 

In  the  States  producing  the  hulk  of  the  sweet  cherries  the  long-time  pro¬ 
duction  outlook  is  much  the  same  as  indicated  for  sour  cherries.  In  1930, 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  and  Idaho  had  about  3,368,000  cherry  trees, 
which  represented  an  increase  of  about  56  per  cent  over  the  number  in  1920.  Only 
about  62  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  orchards  in  1930  were  then  of  bearing  age,  com¬ 
pared  with  75  per  cent  of  the  2,156,000  trees  reported  in  the  census  of  1920. 
plantings  since  1930  have  been  light  in  the  western  States  but  there  is  some  in¬ 
dication  that  plantings  of  sweet  cherries  are  being  made  in  some  eastern  States 
within  trucking  distance  of  large  cities  and  where  retail  sales  can  be  made 
through  roadside  stands.  With  about  38  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  orchards  in 
1930  not  of  bearing  age,  and  with  but  little  abandonment  or  neglect  during  the 
last  two  years,  it  would  appear  that,  barring  abandonment  or  unusual  loss  from 
weather  and  diseases,  the  trend  of  production  during  the  next  few  years  will  con¬ 
tinue  upward. 

Although  production  in  the  principal  sweet-cherry  States  was  53,752  tons 
in  1932,  car-lot  shipments  amounted  to  but  2,067  cars  which,  even  allowing  for 
increased  truck  movement,  was  the  smallest  shipment  for  a  similar  sized  crop 
since  1921,  and  the  farm  price  in  1932  reached  the  lowest  point  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  price  record  in  1924.  Under  better 
business  conditions  in  the  consuming  markets  than  prevailed  in  1931  and  1932  it 
has  Deen  possible,  therefore,  in  most  years  to  market  larger  quantities  of  cher¬ 
ries  at  higher  prices. 

Although  the  pack  of  sweet  cherries  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  in 
1932  of  about  423,000  cases  of  all  sizes  was  nearly  one- third  larger  than  the 
321,000  cases  packed  in  1931,  it  amounted  to  only  about  45  per  cent  of  the  large 
pack  of  928,000  cases  put  up  in  1930.  Stocks  of  canned  Royal  Anns  and  Black 
(Sherries  in  Washington  and  Oregon  on  December  27,  1932,  were  22,141  cases  of  all 
sizes.  Phis  is  about  7  per  cent  less  than  the  stocks  in  December  1931  and  about 
62  per  cent  less  than  the  holdings  in  December  1930. 


TEE  STRAYfBSBHY  OUTLOOK 


Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  1933  commercial  strawberry 
acreage  for  picking  will  he  comparatively  large  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  It  will  he  5  per  cent  greater  than  the  1932  acreage  and  only  1  per 
cent  less  than  the  record  acreage  of  1928.  Plantings  have  been  increased 
to  some  extent  over  1932  in  the  second  early  and  intermediate  States;  no 
appreciable  changes  in  acreage  have.  been  made  in  the  early  and  late  groups 
of  States;  a  slight  reduction  of  acreage  has  been  made  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Mountain  States. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  1932  commercial  strawberry  acreage 
was  above  average  and,  with  one  exception  (1931),  the  yield  per  acre  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  any  other  year  since  1926.  With  both  yield  and  acreage  above 
average,  the  1932  crop  was  the  largest  on  record.  With  production  high,  with 
the  quality  of  southern  berries  generally  poor,  and  with  the  buying  power  of 
consumers  low,  average  prices  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1932  were  much- 
lower  than  for  any  of  the  previous  15  years  and  44  per  cent  below  the  average, 
price  for  the  5~year  period,  1927-1931. 

Based  on  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  last  five  seasons,  1928-1932, 
the  indicated  acreage  for  1933  would  produce  a  crop  almost  as  large  as  thao 
of  1932.  If  weather  and  growing  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal,  however, 
an  improvement  in  quality  of  the  crop  may  be  expected,  resulting  in  a  more ^ 
favorable  marketing  situation.  The  generally  poor  quality  and  condition  of 
the  berries  in  the  spring  of  1932,  after  the  mild  winter  and  severe  March 
freezes,  were  an  important  factor  in  the  low  prices  received. 


In  the  early- shipping  States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Texas,  preliminary  reports  indicate  46,400  acres  for  picking  in  1933.  This 
is  about  the  same  as  the  peak  acreage  of  1932.  In  these  early  States  acreage 
expansion  has  been  especially  marked  since  1919,  having  increased  from  7,090 
acres  in  1919  .to  46,560  acres  in  1932.  Much  of  this  increase  occurred  prior 
to  1923  but  from  1923  to  1932  the  acreage  of  the  early  States  nearly  douoled. 
The  largest  acreage  increase  from  1923  to  1932  occurred  in  Louisiana  and 
amounted  to  more  than  15,000  acres.  In  this  State,  the  1933  acreage  for  pick¬ 
ing  is  3,500  acres  less  than  the  acreage  of  1932,  a  reduction  of  aoouu  x2  per 
cent.  The  Florida  acreage  reached  a  peak  of  9,100  acres  in  1931,  then^ de¬ 
clined  to  8,100  acres  in  1932  but  has  increased  to  11,200  acres  tor  19^3. 

Strawberry  prices  in  these  early- shipping  States  were  fairly  well  ma±n- 
tained  at  relatively  high  levels  until  1932  when,  partly  because  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  they  were  the  lowest  on  record,  being  about  33  per  cent  less  than  the 
prices  of  the  previous  year  (1931) .  The  low  price,  and  a  low  yield  per  acre 
which  was  28  per  cent  less  than  the  exceptionally  good  yield  of  1931,  resul  o- 
in  a  farm  value  for  the  1932  crop  that  was  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  1931  crop.  The  1933  strawberry-shipping  season  has  opened  in 
Florida  with  prices  slightly  lower  than  in  1932,  although  shipments  are  lighter 

In  the  second-early  States  of  Arkansas,  (Georgia,  Horth  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  owing  largely  to  increased  plantings  in 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  the  1933  acreage  for  harvest  is  expected  to  be  about 
15  per  cent  larger  than  the  1932  harvested  acreage  but  substantially  oelcw 
the  large  acreages  of  1924,  1928,  and  1929.  The  indicated  acreage  for  harvest 
in  Arkansas  shows  an  increase  of  4,100  acres;  in  Tennessee,  3,000  acres;  and 
in  Virginia,  650  acres.  A  decrease  of  1,000  acres  is  indicated  for  North 
Carolina* 
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Although  the  1932  harvested  acreage  in  these  second-early  States  was 
almost  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  small  1931  acreage,  yields  were  lower  in 
^  1932  and  production  was  only  about  22  per  cent  greater  than  the  1931  produc¬ 

tion.  Partty  because  of  poor  quality  of  berries,  prices  to  growers  in  1932 
were  the  lowest  in  years  and  about  35  per  cent  lower  than  the  1931  prices. 

In  the  intermediate  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Oklahoma, 

Kentucky,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Hew  Jersey,  preliminary  estimates  for  1933 
show  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  strawberry  acreage  above  that 
of  1932.  Acreage  for  picking  in  these  States  reached  a  peak  of  64,040  acres 
in  1S27  and  then  declined  to  33,690  acres  in  1931.  Since  then  it  has  been 
increasing  and  the  1933  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  50,800  acres. 

Increases  in  acreages  over  those  of  1932  are  moot  pronounced  in  Maryland, 

Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  The  Missouri  acreage  is  slightly  below  that  of  1932. 

The  1932  acreage  for  harvest  in  the  intermediate  States  as  a  whole 
was  about  37  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1931.  With  the  largest  average 
yield  per  acre  since  1926,  production  in  1932  was  about  85  per  cent  larger 
than  the  small  crop  of  1931,  Prices  to  growers  were  the  lowest  in  years. 

Por  the  intermediate  group  of  States  as  a  whole,  the  1932  price  averaged 
44  per  cent  less  than  the  price  of  1931. 

Indications  regarding  the  prospective  1934  acreage  are  available  for 
only  four  States.  In  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky, 
which  grew  56  per  cent  of  the  combined  acreage  in  the  second  early  and  inter¬ 
mediate  States  in  1932,  tentative  indications  on  the  acreage  that  growers  in 
these  States  now  expect  to  have  for  picking  in  1934  point  to  a  total  planting 
substantially  larger  than  the  1932  harvested  acreage  and  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  acreage  estimated  for  picking  in  1933.  Growers  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  are  apparently  planning  for  larger  plantings  for  the  1934  season  than 
were  made  for  either  1932  or  1933.  In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  however,  the 
present  evidence  points  to  an  acreage  for  1934  somewhat  smaller  than  the  1933 
acreage  but  materially  above  the  1932  acreage. 

In  the  late  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin,  the  1933  commercial  acreage  for  picking  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  high  acreage  of  1932.  Although  strawberry  acreages  for  harvest  in  these 
late  States  have  varied  but  little  during  the  last  decade,  yield  per  acre  and 
production  have  been  relatively  high  in  1931  and  1932.  With  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  consumers,  the  average  price  to  growers  in  1932  was  32  per  cent  below 
that  of  1931  and  was  only  45  per  cent  of  the  average  orice  for  the  previous 
five  years  (1926-1930). 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States,  about  24,500  acres  are  indicated 
J  for  picking  in  1933.  This  acreage  has  been  exceeded  in  only  one  year  (1932)  but 
it  is  only  about  7  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  acreage  harvested  from  1927 
to  1931,  inclusive.  Most  of  the  production  from  these  western  States  is  sold  to 
local  processing  plants  and  for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit  in  western  markets. 

Yield  per  acre  in  these  States  was  unusually  good  in  1932  and  production  was  the 
largest  on  record.  Prices  to  growers  were  exceptionally  low,  amounting  to  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  average  price  for  the  previous  five  years,  1927—1931. 

The  quantity  of  strawberries  used  in  the  cold-process  pack  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  increased  from  5,000  tons  in  1926  to  14,600  tons  in  1928;  declined  to 
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7,600  tons  in  1930,  and  amounted  to  12,000  tons  in  1931,  Although  no  statistics 
are  yet  available  for  the  1932  pack,  the  indications  are  that  the  quantity  used 
for  cold  packing  was  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than  in  1931, 

The  commercial  canned  pack  of  the  Pacific  northwest  reached  its  peak  in 
1927,  when  4,400  tons  of  strawberries  were  canned.  In  1928  the  quantity  canned 
was  1,650  tons;  in  1929,  2,500  tons;  in  1930,  1,330  tons;  in  1931,  1,530  tons. 
Estimates  of  the  quantity  canned  in  1932  indicate  a  decreaso  of  20  per  cent  be¬ 
low  that  canned  in  1931,  or  the  smallest  quantity  since  1921. 

Similar  data  on  quantities  of  strawberries  used  in  canning  and  cold 
packing  are  not  available  for  other  sections  of  the  country. 


THE  CMTALOUPE  OUTLOOK 


Tlie  total  acreage  of  cantaloupes  in  1932  was  134,970  acres  w'.iicii  was  2  per 
cent  below  the  1931  acreage,  but  23  per  cent  above  the  average  acreage  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  five  years.  Most  of  the  decrease  in  1932  occurred  in  Imperial  Valley, 
California,  where  acreage  dropped  nearly  6,000  acres  below  that  of  1931.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  over  2,000  acres  occurred  in  the  intermediate  plantings,  chiefly  in  Hew 
Mexico  and  Maryland,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  acres  in  the  late  Stales, 

largely  in  Michigan  and  Hew  Jersey.  The  second-early  areas  made  little  change  in 

acreage. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1932  for  the  entire  country  was  slightly  below 
tne  low  yield  of  1931  and  12  per  cent,  below  ’the  average  of  the  previous  f  ive  years. 
Prices  to  producers  in  1932  averaged  17  per  cent  below  those  of  1931  and  30  per 

cent  below  the  average  1930  prices.  In  the  decline  from  1929  prices,  however,  can¬ 

taloupes  have  fared  slightly  better  than  has  the  average  of  all  fruit  and  vegetable 
prices. 

Imperial  Valley,  which  produces  nearly  all  of  the  early  cantaloupes,  reduced 
its  acreage  to  45,750  in  1932;  this  was  11  per  cent  below  that  of  1931,  although 
still  about  17  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Yields  were 
about  10  per  cent  below  the  average  of  recent  years  but  the  price  per  crate  was 
about  the  same  as.  in  1931,  Compared  with  prices  of  other  farm  products,  Imperial 
Valley  cantaloupe  prices  were  fairly  high  and,  in  tne  past,  the  acreage  has  respond¬ 
ed  quickly  to  such  prices. 

Tne  second-early  areas  had  47,700  acres  of  cantaloupes  in  1932,  located 
mainly  in  sections  of  California  other  than  Imperial  Valley,  and  in  Arizona  and 
Texas.  The  total  acreage  was  about  equal  to  the  large  1931  acreage  but  there  was 
considerable  shifting  between  areas.  Arizona  decreased  by  1,300  acres  and  Texas  by 
4)330  acres,  whereas  California  increased  2,500  acres.  Yields  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  oi  1931  but  were  about  21  per  cent  below  the  1926-1930  average.  Prices  to 
growers  averaged  nearly  40  per  cent  below  the  1931  price. 

Tlie  intermediate  States  produce  less  than  one-half  as  many  cantaloupes  as 
ei tner  of  the  two  earlier  areas.  Luring  the  last  three  years  the  intermediate 
acreage  nas  been  increased  from  1,000  to  2,000  acres  each  year;  it  reached  a  total 
cf  21,770  acres  in  1932.  Maryland,  Indiana,  Hew  Mexico,  and  Delaware  have  the 
largest  acreages.  The  recent  increases  here  taken  place  mainly  in  Maryland  and 
new  Mexico,  Yields  per  acre  in  the  intermediate  group  were  about  10  per  cent  high¬ 
er  tnan  in  1931  but  about  equal  to  tne  average  yield  of  the  five  years  preceding. 
Prices  to  producers  averaged  12  per  cent  below  the  low  1931  prices. 

Tne  late  States  had  19,420  acres  of  cent:loupes  in  1932  or  about  4  per  cent 
more  tnan  tne  1931  acreage  which  was  about  equal  to  the  average  of  tne  preceding 
five  years.  Of  this  acreage,  about  86  per  cent  was  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Hew 
Jersey,  aid  Michigan.  Yields  per  acre  were  5  per  cent  above  1931  but  10  per  cent 
oelow  tne  average  of  the  previous  five  years.  The  growers'  price  per  crate  averaged 
22  per  cent  below  the  1931  price. 


SHE  WATSKMMN  OUTLOOK 


'The  commercial  watermelon  acreage  in  1932  was  only  2  per  cent  "below  the 
1931  record  acreage  of  238,820  acres,  "but  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  early  and 
second  early  States  was  the  lowest  in  years  and  production  was  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  in  1931.  Total  car-lot  shipments  were  about  40  per  cent  less  than  in 

1931  and  lower  than  during  any  recent  year.  Prices  to  growers  were  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  the  low  1931  price  and,  with  production  reduced,  total  returns  to 
growers  were  about  43  per  cent  less  than  the  low  returns  of  1931. 

The  early  acreage  in  Plorida  and  California  in  1932  was  about  6  per  cent 
less  than  in  1931,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was  below  average  and  production  m 

1932  was  31  per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  prices  to  growers  in  1932  were  especial¬ 
ly  low,  and  in  California  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  crop  was  estimated  to  have 
remained  unharvested  because  of  low  returns.  The  1932  watermelon  crop  in  the 
early  States  brought  growers  less  than  50  per  cent  as  much  as  did  the  1931  crop. 

Acreage  in  the  second-early  States  of  Georgia.,  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Arizona  was  only  2  per  cent  less  in 
1932  than  in  1931,  and  only  about  4  per  cent  below  the  1930  record  acreage. 

The  yield  per  acre  was  the  lowest  in  years  and  the  1932  production  was  about 
27  per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  Prices  were  the  lowest  in  years  and  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  marketable  production  was  not  harvested  because  returns  were  not 
even  sufficient  to  pay  transportation  costs  to  consuming  markets.  With  both 
yields  and  prices  low,  returns  to  growers  in  these  second-early  States  we rc  the 
lowest  in  years. 

Late  watermelon  acreage  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Washington  was  about  the  same  as  in  1931.  ‘Hie  yield  per 
acre  was  slightly  better  than  the  rather  favorable  1931  yield  and  production 
was  the  highest  of  record.  Returns  to  growers  in  these  late  States  7/ere  22  per 
cent  less  than  In  1931  hut  were  relatively  better  than  returns  to  growers  in 
the  early  and  second-early  Stakes. 

Watermelons  are  a.  bulky  product  and  transportation  costs  represent  a 
high  proportion  of  the  delivered  cost  of  the  melons  in  consuming  markets.  In 
1932,  with  unemployment  large  and  with  purchasing  power  of  urban  buyers  at  the 
lowest  level  in  years,  watermelon  prices  fell  sharply  from  the  level  of  recent 
years.  As  compared  with  gross  returns  to  grov/ers  for  the  1929  crop,  returns  m 
the  early  States  fell  nearly  70  per  cent,  in  the  second-early  States  73  per  cent 
and  in  the  late  States  41  per  cent.  The  relatively  favorable  returns  in  the. 
late  States  can  he  largely  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  late-producing 
districts  are  close  to  consuming  markets  and  thus  have  a  smaller  outlay  in  trans 
portaticn  expense. 


The  Peanut  Outlook  for  1333 


Returns  to  growers  from  the  1932  crop  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  were 
even  lower  than  returns  from  competing  cash  crops.  However,  smaller  cash  outlays 
are  required  for  peanuts  than  for  other  cash  crops  and  this  fact  may  result  in  a 
1933  acreage  about  as  large  as  the  1332  acreage.  Prospective  increases  in  the 
Southeast  and  Southwest  seem  likely  to  he  about  equal  to  decreases  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  The  1932  yipld  per  acre  was  low  and  the  production  of 
1,002,080,000  pounds  was  about  7  Per  cent  less  than  the  large  crop  of  IG3I.  But 
the  1932  crop  is  the  second  largest,  excluding  the  World-War  period,  and  exceeds 
the  average  annual  production  for  the  five  years  ending  with  193^  about 
190,000,000  pounds,  or  about  2j\  per  cent.  Although  prices  to  growers  for  peanuts 
during  the  1931-32  season  were  the  lowest  in  years,  the  acreage  of  peanuts  har¬ 
vested  for  nuts  in  1332  was  -about  13  per  cent  above  the  acreage  of  1031  “  'the 
largest  since  the  World  War. 

Acreage  in  1932  was  increased  over  1931  ln  each  of  the  important  producing 
States,  except  in  Virginia  where  a  decrease  of  0  per  cent  was  reported.  Yields 
in  1932  were  low  in  most  States  and  unfavorable  weather  adversely  affected  the 
quality  rf  the  crop.  Prices  for  the  1932-33  season  to  January  lpj  1°33>  for 
new-crop  peanuts,  have  averaged  more  than  20  per  cent  lower  than  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  season  and  with  reduced  production,  returns 
to  growers  have  been  still  less  than  the  low  returns  of  the  1°31  crop. 

The  1931  crop  was  the  largest  since  the  'Tor Id  War  and  the  carry-over  of 
old-crop  peanuts  in  the  producing  areas  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing 
season  was  considerably  larger  than  the  small  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1331-32  season.  Storage  holdings  in  Chicago,  the  principal  receiving  market, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1932~33  season,  were  slightly  less  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1931-32  season  and  loss  th^n  ~$Q  per  cent  of  the  large  holdings  of  the 
1330-31  season.  Consumption  of  peanuts  and  peanut  products  during  last  season 
increased  over  the  level  of  recent  years. 

m  Virginia,  Worth  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  ’which  produce  principally 
Virginia- type  nuts,  the  1932  acreage  was  less  than  1  per  cent  below  the  133I 
acreage  tut  yields  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  much  below  the  favorable 
yields  of  1931  30  the  crop  is  about  15  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  last  year, 
importations  of  oriental  peanuts,  which  are  of  the  Virginia  type,  during  the 
1931-32  season  were  the  smallest  in  30  years,  amounting  to  less  than  1,000,000 
pounds  in  terms  of  peanuts  in  the  shell,  compared  with  the  previous  low  figure 
of  about  10,000,000  pounds  for  this  30— year  period.  The  carry-over  of  farmers’ 
stock  peanuts  into  the  1332-33  season  was  substantially  larger  than  the  small 
carry-over  of  the  1331-32  season  but  was  smaller  than  the  large  carry-over  of 
the  1928-29  season.  The  1932  crop  of  farmers’  stock  Virginia-type  nuts  is 
relatively  low  in  quality,  and  prices  to  growers  are  only  slightly  above  average 
prices  received  for  farmers’  stock  Spanish-type  nuts  in  the  Southeast  and  South¬ 
west.  Owing  to  weather  d  amigo  there  is  a  shortage  of  peanuts  suitable  for 
roasting  in  the  shell  and  the  largest  size  of  cleaned  peanuts  in  the  shell  are, 
for  the  first  time  on  record,  bringing  substantial  premiums  over  the  largest  size 
of  Virginia  shelled  peanuts.  Trices  of  Virginia-type  farmers’  stock  peanuts  to 
January  13  are  ~$0  per  cent  less  than  prices  to  the  same  date  last  season,  and 
about  67  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  five  seasons,  ending  January  15,  1932. 

In  the  southeastern  group  of  States  (Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi)  where  both  Spanish  and  Runner  types  are  grown, 
acreage  in  1332  was  the  highest  but  one  on  record,  being  about  19  per  cent 
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greater  than  the  1931  acreage,  tut  the  yield  per  acre  was  lew  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  acreage  the  1332  crop  is  about  7  P-r  cent  under  the  1931 
crop.  The  carry-over  of  old-crop  peanuts  in  these  States  was  reported  to  be 
about  the  same  as  the  small  carry-over  of  the  1931~3'2  season. _  Prices  of 
southeastern  farmers’  stock  peanuts  to  Januarv  15  are  lp  per  cent  lower  than 
prices  to  the  same  date  last  season  and  about  65  per  cent  lower  than  the 
average  prices  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  five  seasons,  ending 
January  1  3 ,  1 9  32.. 

In  the  southwestern  States  (Tenas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana) 
where  the  Spanish  type  is  grown,  acreage  was  increased  in  133-  and  with  yields 
above  average  the  crop  is  about  IS  per  cent  above  the  1931  crop.  Unfavorable 
weather  conditions  during  harvest  affected  adversely  the  quality  of  the  crop 
in  some  sections.  The  carry-over  of  old-crop  peanuts  into  the  present  season 
was  negligible.  Prices  of  farmers’  stock  peanuts  t«  January  15  are  35  PPr 
cent  lower  than  prices  to  the  same  date  last  season,  and  about  63  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  five  seasons, 
ending  January  15?  1 9 3^- * 

In  addition  tc  the  peanuts  gathered  for  the  nuts,  as  discussed  above, 
about  730,000  acres  of  peanuts  were  grazed  or  hogged-off  by  livestock  in  "both 
1330  and  1931?  and  about  910,000  acres  were  so  utilized  in  103-*  l’n  view  of 
the  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  Southern 
States  from  the  fall  farrow ings  of  1932,  ard  the  probable  further  increase  cf 
about  b  per  cent  in  farrowing s  this  spring,  some  additional  enlargement  of  the 
acreage  of  peanuts  intended  for  grazing  ard  hogging  seems  probable. 


The  Cotton  Outlook  for  1933 


Y/ith  the  December  estimate  of  the  domestic  crop  larger  than  forecasts 
made  early  in  the  season,  the  estimated  world  supply  of  American  cotton  for 
1932-33  is  now  only  slightly  less  than  the  record  supply  of  1931-32  and  is 
more  than  twice  the  world  consumption  of  American,  cotton  during  1931-52. 

Deports  on  foreign  production  prospects  received  up  to  mid-January  indicate 
|  that  1932-33  production  outside  the  United  States  will  be  about  900,000 

.  bales  larger  than  in  1931-32,  but  will  be  the  smallest,  with  the  exception 

oi  last  season,  since  1927-26.  The  total  supply  of  foreign  cotton  in 

3  will  apparently  be  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year  owing  to 
the  decrease  in  the  carry-over  of  these  cottons. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  from  September  to  December  1932  was 
materially  above  the  like  period  of  1951  and  1930,  card  averaged  about  75  per 
cent  above  the  low  point  of  July  1932.  Despite  the  nigh  rate  of  production, 
textile  stocks  at  the  end  of  1932  were  much  lower  than  at  the  end  of  any 
,  01  the  previous  five  ;,ears.  The  textile  situation  in  Europe  also  improved 

during  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and  in  Japan  activity  continued  at  high 
levels  with  record  quantities  of  American  cotton  being  used.  The • estimated 
world  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  first  lour  months  of  the 
season  was  11  per  cent  above  the  corresponding  period  of  1931-32  and  26  per 
cent  above  the  period  August  to  December  1950-31. 

Prices  of  American  cotton  during  J.932-53  remained  fairly  stable  from 
mid-October  to  late  January,  and  although  substantially  below  the  level 
reached  in  late  August,  they  were,  a t  the  end  of  January,  about  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  above  the  low  point  of  June,  1952,  ana  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier.  Prices  of  Indian  relative  to  American  were  still  very  favorable 
to  the  use  of  American  cotton.  The  small  supply  of  Indian  and  the  almost 
record  supply  of  American  indicate  that  this  situation  is  likely  to  continue 
during  the  remainder  of  1932-33.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the 
seasor  exports  of  American  cotton  were  higher  than  in  either  of  the  two 
previous  years,  and  exports  of  Indian  cotton  were  very  small. 

Supplies  of  American  upland  cotton  in  the  United  States  having  a 
staple  length  of  15/l6  inch  and  longer  have  become  relatively  more  burden¬ 
some  than  has  the  total  supply  of  American  cotton,  and  as  a  result  the 
decline  in  prices  during  1931-32  was  greater  for  the  longer  than  for  the 
shorter  staple  cotton.  Judging  from  the  quality  of  the  cotton  ginned  up 
to  December  1,  1932  the  supply  of  American  upland  cotton  of  l-l/8  inch  and 
longer  a  or  1932-33  will  bo  considerably  larger  than  in  1931-32  and  fully 
three  times  as  largo  as  disappearance  last  season.  The  supply  of  15/l6  inch 
and  longer  will  be  twice  the  1931-32  disappearance.  The  1932-53  domestic 
supply  of  cotton  shorter  than  15/l6  inch  in  staple  on  the  other  hand  will 
.#  be  somewhat  less  than  last  season  but  somewhat  above  disappearance  in 

1951-52.  Domestic  ''rowing  conditions  in  1931  and  1932  resulted  in  crops 
of  unusually  long  staple.  Demand  for  the  longer  staples  was  particularly 
depressed,  whereas  the  small  Indian  and  Chinese  crops  and  the  emphasis 
upon  low-priced  goods  generally  resulted  in  a  relatively  strong  demand 
for  short  staples. 

Supply 

Amor ica_n_c°t ton  -  Y/ith  the  estimate  of  the  domestic  crop  now 
1  3l0.00C  bales  larger  than  when  the  Fovember  outlook  report  was  prepared, 

-  -  /.i 
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the  estimated  world  supply  of  American  cotton  for  1932-33  has  keen  increased 
by  that  quantity  and  is  now  25,700,000  hales.  This  is  only  500,000  hales  less 
than  the  record  supply  of  1951-32  and  is  2,200,000  hales  greater  than  the  large 
supply  of  1926-27.  The  supply  for  1932-35  is  considerably  larger  than  total 
world  consumption  in  1950-31  and  1931-52  combined, and  equal  to  twice  last 
season’s  increased  consumption.  The  apparent  supply  of  American  in  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1933  was  15,800,000  hales  compared  with  17,000,000  hales 
a  year  earlier.  The  carry-over  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  total 
supply.  At  13,000,000  hales  it  is  4,100,000  hales  larger  than  at  the  beginning 
of  last  season,  and  is  larger  than  world  consumption  in  1931-32. 

The  1932-53  production,  estimated  in  December  at  12,700,000  hales,  is 
4,400,000  hales  less  than  the  large  crop  of  last  season,  and  the  smallest  for 
nine  years.  This  reduction  came  as  a  result  of  the  smallest  acreage  since 
1923-24  and  a  decrease  in  yield  per  acre  to  162.1  pounds  or  20  per  cent  below 
1931-32.  Yields  in  1932,  however,  were  above  the  10-year  average  1921-1950. 

The  area  harvested  in  1932-33  was  37,589,000  acres  according  to  the  December 
estimate,  or  7.6  per  cent  less  than  in  1931-32  and  17.9  per  cent  below  that 
of  1929-30.  I'auch  of  this  land  has  been  planted  in  food  and  feed  crops,  and 
products  for  local  markets.  The  increased  acreage  in  food  and  feed  crops 
reflects  the  realization  on  the  part  of  farmers  that  incomes  from  cotton 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  purchase  these  supplies,  prices  of  alternative 
cash  crops  have  given  little  inducement  to  the  substitution  of  these  crops 
for  cotton. 

The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1933  will  depend  in  considerable  part 
upon  farmers’  decisions  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  and  feed  crops  they  can 
use  or  dispose  of  advantageously  in  1933-34.  In  most  sections,  farmers  have 
large  supplies  of  home-grown  food  and  feed  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  hogs  in  the  South  during  last  year  has  increased  feed  requirements. 
Labor,  fertiliser,  and  some  of  the  other  production  costs,  are  lower  than 
in  the  spring  of  1932.  Prices  of  most  alternative  crops  are  much  lower  than 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

Boll  weevils  entered  hibernation  in  larger  numbers  and  were  more 
generally  distributed  over  the  Cotton  Belt  in  the  fall  of  1952  than  for 
several  years.  Y/eevil  damage,  therefore,  could  easily  be  unusually  heavy  in 
1933  should  weather  conditions  be  favorable  to  their  development.  In  view 
of  low  incomes,  farmers  are  not  likely  to  spend  much  money  in  combating  them. 

The  application  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  cotton  dropped  39  per  cent 
in  1932  and  63  per  cent  since  1929,  although  the  use  of  cottonseed  for 
fertilizer  increased  somewhat.  It  appears  evident  that  the  use  of  fertilizer 
will  again  be  small  in  1953.  From  October  to  mid-January  rainfall  in  western 
Texas  was  lower  than  in  any  of  the  previous  three  years. 

Foreign  cotton  -  Production  outside  the  United  States  in  193<f  -33  is 
now  estimated  at  11,500,000  bales  of  478  pounds,  or  about  900,000  bales  larger 
than  last  season,  600,000  bales  below  1930-51,  and  1,100,000  bales  less  than 
in  1928-29.  The  Chinese  crop  of  1932-53  is  600,000  bales,  larger  than  1951-52; 
this  fact  largely  explains  why  United  States  exports  to  China  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1952-33  were  500,000  hales  less  than  during  the  similar  period 
last  season.  The  Indian  crop  for  1932-53  is  also  probably  600,000  bales 
larger  although  some  reports  indicate  a  smaller  increase.  The  total  supply, 
however,  even  with  a  600,000  bale  increase  in  production  will  be  no  larger  than 
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the  1931-52  supply  "because  the  carry-over  was  much  smaller.  The  Russian  crop  is 
estimated  h y  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  about  100,000  hales  larger 
than  in  1931-52.  The  Egyptian  crop  is  estimated  at  400,000  hales  less  than  in 
1931-32  and  in  Mexico  and  Brasil  reductions  are  expected.  Practically  all  of  the 
increase  in  total  foreign  production  this  year  is  offset  bp'  a  decrease  of  around 
800,000  hales  in  the  carry-over  of  foreign  cottons. 


Demand 

World  consumption  of  American  cotton  was  12,300,000  hales  in  19ol-o.  ,  an 
increase  of  1,400,000  hales  from  1930-31  which  occurred  largely  through  replace¬ 
ment  of  foreign  cotton  by  American.  Consumption  in  1931-32,  however,  was  the 
lowest  since  1923-24  with  the  exception  of  1910-31.  With  continued  small  supplies 
of  foreign  cotton,  world  consumption  of  American  in  1932-33  may  again  increase 
hut  prohahly  hy  a  smaller  quantity  than  last  season.  The  estimated  world  con¬ 
sumption  of  American  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  season  was  a  little 
over  450,000  bales  or  11  per  cent  more  than  during  the  like  period  of  l?nl-5... , 
according  to  reports  of  the  Dew  York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  consumption  of  all 
cotton  has  apparently  shown  little  change. 


Consumption  of  all  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  only  4, 9cC,e00  hales 
in  1931-32  as  compared  with  5,300,000  bales  in  1930-51,  and  7,100,000  hales  in 
1929-29.  This  was  the  lowest  total  mill  consumption  recorded  since  1910-11  and 
on  a  per  capita  basis  the  lowest  since  1895-9G.  The  decline  from  1928-29, which 
amounted  to  51  per  cent,  resulted  from  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  industrial 
uses  and  exports  of  cotton  fabrics,  a  marked  reduction  in  stocks  oi  goods  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers  and  distributors,  and  a  moderaue  decline  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fabrics  in  clothing  and  household  uses. 


Domestic  consumption  fell  43  per  cent  from  March  to  July  of  1932;then  it 
rose  sharply.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the  1932-33  season  consumption  in 
the  United  States  totaled  2,340,000  hales  as  compared  with  2,191,000  hales  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1931-32,  an  increase  of  about  7  per  cent.  The  increase 
over  1931-32  can  he  expected  to  become  greater  as  the  season  advances,  earring  a 
recurrence  of  such  an  accuto  financial  and  business  situation  as  that  wnich  de¬ 
pressed  cotton  consumption  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1932.  Manufacturer's 
stocks  of  goods  on  December  31,1932  were  the  lowest  for  that  date  since  data 
first  became  available  in  1927,  and  were  low  in  relation  to  unfilled  orders  and 
production. 

Despite  steadily  declining  industrial  activity  and  consumer  incomes, during 
most  of  1931-32  the  demand  for  cotton  for  clothing  appears  to  have  remained 
rather  stable  and  was  a  major  factor  in  maintaining  cotton-mill  consumption  on  a 
level  somewhat  above  the  general  level  of  business  activity.  The  use  of  cotton 
for  this  purpose  will  probably  continue  to  show  strength  and  with  improvement  in 
business  conditions  would  doubtless  bring  about  further  increases  in  domestic 
consumption.  The  industrial  use  of  cotton,  which  declined  throughout  1931-a2, 
depends  largely  upon  the  trend  in  production  of  tires  and  other  rubber  products, 
automobiles,  bags,  artificial  leather,  and  belting. 


Co 1 1 on  textile  mill  activity  outside  the  United  States  was  on  the  whole 
only  slightly  higher  in  1931-52  then  in  the  previous  season.  The  consumption 
of  American  cotton,  however,  increased  1,800,000  bales,  or  50  per  cent,  to 
7,800,000  bales  -  the  largest  since  1928-29.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  took 
place  in  the  Orient.  Consumption  of  American  cotton  in  Japan  alone  increased 
more  than  500,000  bales  -  to  almost  1,500,000  bales.  This  made  Japan  the  largest 
foreign  consumer  of  American  cotton  last  season.  China  likewise  consumed 
record  quantities  of  our  cotton,  the  total  lor  the  season  being  almost  900,000 
bales,  an  increase  of  nor e  than  500,000  bales.  The  lar. 


increases  m  tne 
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Orient  as  v;ell  as  the  increases  in  Europe  were  largely  the  result  of  the 
combined  effects  of  unprecedented  supplies  of  .American  and  the  very  short 
supplies  of  Indian  ana  Chinese  cottons.  However,  the  fact  that  the  cotton- 
textile  industry  in  the  Orient  maintained  a  high  rate  of  activity  despite 
the  world  depression  was  also  an  important  factor. 

Cotton-mill  activity  in  Europe  was  at  a  much  lower  level  than  in  the 
Orient  throughout  the  whole  of  1931r-32  hut  mere  particularly  toward  the  end 
of  the  season.  Textile  sales  in  most  European  countries  increased  materially 
with  the  sharp  advance  in  cotton  prices  last  summer,  and  mill  activity  soon 
began  increasing.  Despite  the  decline  in  cotton  prices  which  followed,  mill 
activity  has  apparently  been  maintained  at  the  higher  levels.  The  textile 
situation  in  Europe  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  much  better  than  it  was  in  tne 
early  summer  or  even  a  year  ago,  although  in  some  countries  the  volume  of 
unfilled  orders  has  decreased  somewhat  since  late  summer.  Japan  continues 
to  consume  great  quantities  of  American  cotton  and  China  has  been  consuming 
large  quantities  of  American  so  far  this  season,  largely  from  stocks.  Foreign 
consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  first  four  months  of  1932-33  in¬ 
creased  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  season,  and  aoout 
3C  per  cent  over  the  like  period  of  1930-31,  according  to  reports  of  the 
Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Consumption  in  Europe  has  been  only  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  ago  but  com  ider ably  above  the  low  levels  of  last  summer. 

The  Orient  consumed  35  per  cent  more  American  this  season  to  the  end  of 
November  than  from  August  to  November  last  season,  but  owing  to  decreases 
in  China  the  monthly  rate  of  consumption  has  been  declining  since  last  summer. 

The  fact  that  prices  of  American  cotton  in  European  markets  have  con¬ 
tinued  low  relative  to  Indian  prices  has  been  an  important  factor  influencing 
both  foreign  consumption  and  domestic  exports.  Exports  of  American  cotton 
to  Europe  increased  816,000  bales  or  37  per  cent  from  August  1  to  December  31, 
1932  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  Exports  of  Indian 
cotton  to  Europe  on  the  other  hand,  although  about  50,000  bales  larger  than 
from  August  to  December  1931,  were  200,000  bales  or  49  per  cent  less  than  in 
the  like  period  of  1930.  Total  exports  of  Indian  to  the  end  of  Decemoer  were 
about  500,000  running  bales,  compared  with  670,000  bales  in  the  first  five 
months  of  last  season  and  1,240,000  bales  from  August  to  December  1930  -decreases 
of  25  and  60  per  cent  respectively. 


Prices 

After  reaching  a  low  point  in  June  1932,  prices  of  American  began  to 
rise  on  the  strength  of  improvement  in  the  general  financial  situation,  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  crop  would  be  small,  and  increased  purchases  of  cotton  goods 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  rise  was  also  associated  with 
advancing  prices  of  industrial  stocks.  On  August  27  prices  averaged  8.34  | 

cents  per  pound  in  the  10  spot  markets,  as  compared  with  only  4.76  cents  at 
the  low  point  of  June  9.  From  late  August  to  early  December,  however,  the 
trend  of  prices  was  downward,  reaching  5.45  cents  on  December  5.  Since  tnen 
the  trend  has  been  slightly  upward  and  at  mid-January  prices  in  these  markets 
were  a  little  above  6  cents,  which  was  close  to  the  levels  that  ootained  a 
year  earlier. 

The  price  of  Indian  cotton  at  Liverpool  has  averaged  aoout  90  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  American  so  far  this  season  (1932-33)  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  average  for  last  season,  but  12  per  cent  higher  than  one 
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average  for  the  last  10  years.  With  the  total  supply  of  Indian  cotton  this 
season  as  small  as  last  and  the  supply  of  American  still  almost  at  record 
levels,  the  situation  points  to  a  continued  relationship  favorable  to  the 
use  of  American  for  several  months  to  come.  / 


Staple  [premiums  and  Discounts 

The  decline  in  prices  from  1930-31  to  1932-33  was  greater  for  the 
longer  than  for  the  shorter  staple  cotton.  Staple  premiums  and  discounts 
continued  to  narrow  throughout  1931-32.  In  August,  1932,  when  expressed  in 
points  they  were  less  than  for  any  yearly  average  for  which  records  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  when  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  price  of  Middling  7/8  inch 
cotton  they  were  narrower  than  at  any  time  since  the  summer  of  1928.  During 
August  and  September,  1932,  some  increases  in  staple  premiums  occurred,  along 
with  improved  business  sentiment,  but  for  staple  lengths  1-1/8  inches  and 
shorter  these  increases  were  lost  by  the  middle  of  January  1933.  The  increases 
in  premiums  for  the  higher  grades  of  1-3/16  inch  and  1-1/4  inch  cotton  were 
well  maintained  through  December,  1932,  but  during  the  first  part  of  January, 
1233,  showed  some  evidence  of  weakness.  These  developments  reflect  the 
accumulation  of  relatively  larger  supplies  of  the  longer  staples  than  of  the 
short  stanles  owing  to  the  unusually  good  quality  of  the  1931  and  1932  domestic 
crops;  reduced  demand  for  the  better  quality  higher  priced  textile  products; 
and  the  foreign  demand  for  the  shorter  staples  to  substitute  for  Indian  and 
Chinese  cotton,  the  supplies  of  which  have  been  small. 

The  demand  for  l»ng- staple  cotton  will  probably  continue  low  until 
tne  demand  for  fine  goods  and  specialized  industrial  fabrics  improves.  But 
the  very  low  premiums  on  these  cottons  should  encourage  their  use.  In  the 
domestic  market,  prices  of  Egyptian  unpers  and  similar  foreign  cottons 
having  staple  lengths  of  1-1/8  inches  and  longer  are  much  higher  than  prices 
of  1-1/3  inch  American  upland  cotton.  Since  December'  1931,  the  price  of 
Egyptian  uppers  at  Liverpool  has  increased  in  comparison  with  prices  of  1-1/8 
inch  American  upland  cotton  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  short 
Egyptian  crop  it  seems  likely  that  the  price  of  Egyptian  uppers  in  foreign 
countries  may  continue  relatively  high  in  comparison  with  prices  of  1—1/8 
inen  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and  this  would  facilitate  exoorts  of 
American  long-staple  cotton. 

The  domestic  supply  of  American  upland  cotton  shorter  than  7/8  inch 
in  staple  was  798,000  bales  smaller  in  1931-32  than  in  1950-31,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  all  lengths  combined  increased  4,782,000  bales.  The 
disappearance  of  this  short  cotton  in  1931-32  was  greater  than  the  production 
of  tins  cotton  in  either  1931  or  1932.  The  disappearance  of  each  staple 
length  7/8  inch  and  longer  in  1931-32  was  less  than  the  production  of  these 
lengths  in  19  31,  with  the  result  that  the  carry-over  of  each  of  these  lengths 
on  August  1,  1932,  w as  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  indicated  supply 
(arrived  at  by  applying  the  percentage  distribution  by  staple  lengths  of 
cotton  ginned  prior  to  December  1  to  the  December  estimate  of  production)  of 
each  of  those  longer  staple  lengths  for  1932-33  exceeds  the  disappearance  in 
1931-32.  The  excess  of  supply  in  1932-33  ever  the  disappearance  of  1931-32 
is  relatively  greatest  for  lengths  1— l/l6  to  1-5/32  inches,  inclusive. 

Cotton  carried  over,  in  the  United  States,  on  August  1,  1932,  was  of 
approximately  the  same  high  grade  as  the  1931  crop.  The  average  staple  of 
the  carry-over  was  even  longer  than  that  of  the  1931  crop.  The  proportion 
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of  the  carry-over  that  was  unt e ndera'ol e  on  futures  contracts  was  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  the  1331  crop.  Reports  indicate  that  the  proportion  of 
the  1932  cron  that  is  shorter  than  7/8  inch  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  crop 
of  1931,  but  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  three  previous  ones.  The  193^ 
crop,  as  compared  with  the  1931  crop,  shows  some  increase  in  production  of 
cotton  with  a  staple  1-1/8  inches,  but  shows  consideraole  decreases  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  with  staples  1-3/16  inches  and  longer.  The  staple  lengthy 
of  the  crop  den  ends  to  some  extent  upon  weather,  and  conditions  less  tavoraole 
to  the  development  of  s thole  length  might  result  in  larger  supplies  of  snort- 
staple  cotton,  and  smaller  supplies  of  the  long  staples  in  tne  next  yeni  or 
two . 

American-Egyptian  Cotton 


Production  of  American-Egyptian  (Pima)  cotton  declined  from  an  avei age 
ef  about  25,000  bales  annually  during  the  5-year  period  1926--7  to  1930—31, 
to  an  estimated  production  of  12,000  bales  in  1932—33.  Disappearance  into 
consumption  and  export  channels  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Co, 000  bales 
annually  during  the  three  years  1927—23  to  1929— 3s).  Consumption  and  expoits 
declined,  however,  to  only  about  16,500  in  1930-31  and  about  12,000  in  1931-c^. 
Exports  declined  from  5,100  bales  in  1929-30  to  only  375  bales  in  1931— 3^. 
Consumption  in  the  United  States  declined  from  15,400  bales  in  1930-31  to 
12,490  bales  in  1931-32  but  increased  32  per  cent  during  the.  first  five  months 
of  1932-33  when  8,800  bales  were  consumed  as  compared  with  6, 60(  bales  during, 
the  first  five  months  ef  1931-32.  Stocks  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  in  p colic 
storage  and  consuming  establishments  on  Decembei’  31  declined  trom  hL,400  bales 
in  1931  to  15,400  bales  in  1932. 


The  price  of  American- Egyptian  cotton  (Grade  No. 2)  at-  New  England  mill 
points  was  18.50  cents  a  pound  on  January  13,  1933,  as  compared  wimi  ^0* CO 
cents  on  January  15,  1932,  and  44.000  cents  on  January  11,  1929. 

The  demand  for  American—  Egyptian  cotton  has  oeen  at  rather  low  levels 
as  a  result  of  the  reduced  consumption  of  fine  cotton  clothing  faorios.  mis 
’educed  consumption  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  depression  and  tne  com¬ 


petition 


silk  and  rayon  the  -rices 


?f  which  have  been  at  record  low 


levels.  Egyptian  Sakellari&is  cotton  is  perhaps  the  most  direct  competitor 
of  Arnerican-Egyptian  in  the  United  States.  Competition  even  between  tuose 
two  growths,  however,  seems  to  be  somewhat  limited  and  involves  othei  lacuoxs 
as  well  as  price.  Since  the  tariff  on  long-staple  cotton  become  effective 
on  June  18,  1930  the  amice  of  American- Egyptian  cotton  in  the  United  States 
has  been  relatively  high  as  compared  with  the  price  of  Egyptian  Sakcllaridis 
in  Liverpool  but  relatively  low  as  compared  with  the  price  of  that  cctoon. 
in  the  United  States.  Although  the  substitution  of  Pima  for  the  Saxellaiidis 
apparently  has  not  been  extensive,  very  abnormal  conditions  have  exisoea 
during  the  last  two  years  so  that  the  changes  thus  far  evident  may  rot  truly 
represent  the  extent  to  which  substitution  might  take  place  under  more ^normal 
business  conditions  or  over  a  longer  period  of  relatively  low  prices  oi 
American—  Egyptian. 
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Most  of  the  factors  affecting  the  outlook  for  tobacco  in  1933  are  ad¬ 
verse.  Consumption  of  tobacco  products  continues  to  decline,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  increasing  numbers  of  consumers  have  been  turning  to  cheaper  modes 
of  consumption.  In'  several  foreign  countries  there  have  been  further 
substitutions  of  domestic  and  ho’lonial-grown  tobacco  for  American  leaf.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  1932  was  reduced  greatly  from  the  level  of  1931  but  stocks  of  old 
tobacco  increased  so  that  total'  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  1932-33 
see.son  showed  only  moderate  dec  pin  eh  from  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Some  re¬ 
ductions  in  stocks  may  be  anticipated  for • the  1933-34  season,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  flue-cured  and  Virginia  fire-cured,  but  i«t  is  not  expected 
that  the  stocks  of  burley  or  of  the  important  cigar  types  will  be  reduced  much 
if  any  below  those  o'f  1932-33. 

Production  of  all  types  'of  tobacco  in  1932  was  1,033,330,000  pounds, 
compared  with  1,604,226,000  pounds  in  1931,-  a  decline  of  36  per  cent.  The 
cigarette  types  declined  37  per  cent,  from  1,148,731,000  to  728,951,000  pounds, 
the  decline  in  flue-cured  production  alone  accounting  for  about  three-fourths 
of  this  decline.  The  dark  fire-cured  types  declined  33  per  cent,  from 
190,765,000  to  127,679,000  pounds;  the  dark  air-cured  types  declined  45  per 
cent,  from  75,867,000  to  41,960,000  pounds;  and  all  cigar  types  declined  28 
per  cent,  from  187,198,000  to  134,043,000  pounds. 

Auction  floor  prices  for  the  1932  crop  have  varied  widely  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  types.  Flue-cured  and  burley  prices  have  been  materially  higher  than  the 
low  levels  of  1931-32,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  supplies  of  flue- 
cured,  the  smaller  size  and  more  desirable  smoking  properties  of  the  1932 
crop  of  burley,  and  increased  competition  among  buyers  for  the  lower  grades  of 
tobacco.  Prices  for  Virginia  fire-cured  have  shown  considerable  improvement 
over  those  of  a  year  earlier  while  prices  for  the  Kentucky- Tennessee  fire- 
cured  types  appear  to  have  advanced  slightly  over  the  low  levels  of  1931-32. 
Prices  for  one-sucker  have  been  higher  than  in  1931-52.  For  most  remaining 
types  prices  appear  to  be  as  low  or  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  notwithstanding 
the  reduced  production,  Retams  for  the  1932  crop  as  a  whole  promise  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  low  returns  of  the  1931  crop. 


The  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  greater  decline  in  1932  than  in  1931-,  with  all  classes  of  products 
sharing  in  the  decline.  According  to  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  rates  of  decline  in  1932  from  the  levels  of  1951  were  about  5 
per  cent  for  manufactured  tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing  combined),  8  per  cent 
for  snuff,  9  per  cent  for  cigarettes,  and  17  per  cent  for  cigars.  For  all  pro¬ 
ducts  combined  the  average  decline  was  about  8.5  per  cent.  In  the  important 
tobacco-consuming  countries  of  Zurope  the  consumption  of  1932  appears  to  have 
averaged  from  3  to  5  per  cent  below  that  of  1931. 


Any  analysis  of  the  long-time  outlook  for  the  different  types  of  tobacco 
should  take  into  account  the  probability  that  several  years  may  elapse  before 
total  per-eapita  consumption  is  materially  increased  and  that  some  of  the  re¬ 
cent  shifts  in  consuming  habits  may  persist  even  when  buying  power  improves. 
The  trend  of  tobacco  consumption  has  been  upward  for  many  years.  On  a  per- 
capita  basis,  consumption  in  the  United  States  rose  from  about  4.5  pounds  in 
1880  to  about  6.6  pounds  in  1929.  As  a  rule,  however,  periods  of  depression 
have  witnessed  declines  in  consumption.  Thus,  in  1893  per-capita  consumption 
dropped  to  4.9  pounds  from  5.4  pounds  in  1892.  In  1915,  when  economic 
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conditions  were  disturbed  by  the  World  War,  consumption  dropped  to  5.7  pounds 
from  6  pounds  in  1914.  Again,  in  1921  consumption  dropped  to  5.7  pounds  al¬ 
though  in  1918  it  had  reached  6.7  pouildd.i  Present  information  indicates  that 
in  1932  per- capita  consumption  dropped  to  about  5.5  pounds,  the  lowest  since 
1902,  which  contrasts  with  S..6  pounds  in  1929.  When  depressions  have  been  of 
unusual  severity  a  relatively  long  time  has  been  required  for  consumption  to 
regain  the  lost  ground.  >Thus ,  for  nine  years  following  the  panic  of  1893  per- 
capita  consumption  was  lower  than  for  1892.  This  indicates  that  several  years 
may  elapse  before  the  rate  of  consumption,  again ■ approaches  the  levels  attained 
before  the  depression.  .  ■  •  v  ■  .  ,.. 

ViQve 

Some  of  the  recent  shifts  in  consuming  habits  may  s  important  long¬ 
time  effects.  From  1929  to  1932  cigar  consumption  decreased  about  30  per 
cent;  cigarette  consumption.,  13  per  cent;  snuff,  9  per  cent;  and  smoking  and 
chewing  combined,  about  7  per  cent.  Consumption  of  manufactured  chewing  tobacco 
has  been  declining  for  many  years,  and  in  recent  year’s  the  decline  has  been 
rapid.  Present  indications  are  that. the  consumption  of  smoking  in  1932  was 
about  equal  -to  that  of  1929,  and  greater  than  in-  1930.  A  part  of  this  increas¬ 
ed  consumption  of  smoking  tobacco  was  due  to  increased  use  of  hand-rolled 
cigarettes,  and  part  was  probably  .due  to  an  increase  in  pipe  smoking  'instead 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  If  individuals  have  switched  to  the  'pipe  as  an 
economy,  and  the  necessity  for  such  economy  is  of  short  duration,  then  a  return 
to  the  former  mode  of  using  tobacco  may.  be  expected.  But  if  the  pipe  habit  is 
long  continued,  it  may  permanently  replace  a  part  of  the  more  expensive  forms 
of  consumption.  The  depression  appears  to  have  caused  some  increase  in  the  use 
of  unmanufactured  leaf  for  chewing  and-  smoking  in  rural  sections. 

These  trends  as  to  domestic  consumption  have  their  counterpart  in  foreign 
countries.  Economic  conditions  abroad  appear  to  have  had  similar  effects  on 
consumption,  and  a  demand  has  arisen  for  cheaper  leaf  tobacco.  This  has  led  to 
increasing  substitution  of  domestic  or  colonial-grown  .  tobacco ,  and.  tobacco  from 
other  countries  which  could  be  obtained  at  less  cost  than  the  American  types. 

Part  of  this  substitution  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  expedient,  adopted 
under  the  stress  of  economic  difficulties,  but  a  part  has  resulted  from  trade 
restrictions,  such  as  monopoly  control  ’measures  and  protective  tariffs,  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  a  greater  self-sufficiency  in  tobacco,  production.  Most  of 
the  foreign  countries  in  which  tobacco  acreage  has  been  expanded  in  recent  years 
have  been  improving  the  quality  of  production  and  consumers  have  been  turning 
to  the  new  blends  in  increasing  numbers.  Should  tastes  for  these  blends  be¬ 
come  fixed  it  will  continue  to  impair  the  foreign  demand  for  American  tobacco. 

-  Cigarette  Types 

Flue-cured,  burley,  and  Maryland  tobacco  are  used  mainly  'for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cigarettes,  smoking  mixtures,  and  chewing  tobacco.  In  the  United 
States  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  total  quantity  of  leaf  used  for  these 
products  in  recent  years  has  been  made  into  cigarettes,  around  one- third  has 
been  used  for  smoking  mixtures,  and  about  10  to  15  per  cent,  for  chewing  tobacco. 
'A  large  proportion  of  flue- cured  .and  Maryland  tobacco  is  exported  but  most  of  the 
burley  is  used  in  the  United  States.  Domestic  cigarette.. consumption  in  1932 
declined  about  9  per  cent  from  that  of  1931,  in  spite  of  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  of  10-cent  brands  of  cigarettes.  With  the  reduction  of  prices 
for  all  leading  brands  of  cigarettes,  effective in? January ,  1933,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  rate  of  decline  in' consumption  may  be  lessened,  but  no  marked 
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increase  can  be  expected  until  business  conditions  improve.  The  consumption  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  1932  apparently  showed  little  change  from  that  of  1931  but 
consumption  of  manufactured  chewing  apparently  continued  to  decline. 

Flue-cured,  Types  . 11,  12,  13,  and  14.  Owing  to  the  greatly  reduced  crop 
of  1932,  the  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  the  beginning  of  the  1932- 
33  marketing  season  was  about  18  per  cent  below  that  of  the  1931-32  season, 
and  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the-  record  supply  of  1930-31.  Exports  for  the 
year  ended  July  1,  1932,  were  34  per  cent  less  than  in  1931-32,  and  domestic 
consumption  showed  a  small  decline.  Jitn  production  greatly  reduced,  how-ever, 
prices  on  auction  markets  to  December  31,  1952,  were  somewhat  above  the 
especially  low  prices  of  a  year  earlier,  but  total  returns  for  the  1932  crop 
will  be  .substantially  less  than  the  low  returns  for  the  1931  crop. 

The  1932  crop  of  362,000,000  pounds  is  the  second  smallest  since  1917 
and  about  45  per  cent  below  the  1931  crop.  Acreage  in  1932  was  about  36  per 
cent  below  the  1931  acreage  and  the  yield  per  acre  was  muen  below  average.  A 
plant  shortage  caused  by  disease  infestations,  spring  freezes,  and  insect 
damage  together  with  the  low  returns  from  the  1931  crop  were  responsible  for 
the  reduced  acreage  of  1932.  Considerable  of  the  acreage  was  plantedlater 
than  usual,  and  the  crop  as  a  whole  was  below  average  in  quality. 

Over  a  period  of  years  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  have  approximated 
two- thirds- of  the  total  production.  For  the  six  months  ended  December  31,1932 
exports  of  flue-cured  were  15  per  cent  below  those  for  the  same  months  of  1931 
and  26  per  cent  below  the  5-year  average  for  these  months.  From  July  to  October 
1932,  the  volume  of  exports  compared  favorably  with  that  of  other  recent  years, 
partly  because  of  larger  takings  of  low-grade  leaf  by  China,  but  in  November 
and  December  the  volume  was  reduced.  Reports  from  several  countries  indicate 
that  recent  imports  have  not  been  equal  to  the  current  consumption  of  this 
tobacco  with  the  result  that  stocks  in  foreign  countries  are  estimated  to  be  at 
the  lowest-  level  since  1929.  The  reduced  consumption  of  the  last  two  years 
apparently  has  made  it  unnecessary  for  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  carry  such 
large  stocks  as  formerly.  However,  as  conditions  eventually  improve  and  con¬ 
sumption  begins  to  increase  it  may  be  anticipated  that  imports  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  replenish  stocks. 

Meanwhile  increased  competition  is  being  offered  by  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  produced  in  other  countries.  The  British  preferential  tariff  on  Empire 
tobacco  has  become  more  effective  during  the  depression,  and  larger  quantities 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  from  Canada  and  Southern  Rhodesia  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  to  China  continue  to  be  influenced  by  the  low 
purchasing  power  of  Chinese  consumers  and  by  the  competition  of  flue-cured  leaf 
grown  in  China.  Present  stocks  in  China  are  reported  to  be  materially  below 
the  large  stocks  of  a  year  earlier.  Australia,  J apan,  and  Canada  have  each 
reduced  imports  from  the  United  States,  partly  because  of  increased  substitu¬ 
tion  of  home-grown  tobacco. 

Looking  to  the  1933  crop  in  the  United  States,  some  increase  in  acreage 
over  that  of  1932  seems  probable.  Many  growers  planted  less  than  the  intended 
acreage  in  1932  because  of  shortage  of  plants.  Moreover,  in  States  where 
marketings  cf  flue-cured  have  been  completed,  returns  to  growers  have  apparent¬ 
ly  been  more  favorable  than  returns  from  other  competing  crops  and  this  might 
stimulate  the  planting  of  tobacco.  From  present  indications,  it  appears 
probable  that  flue-cured  stocks  on  July  1,1933  may  be  reduced  from  150,000,000 
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to  175,000,000  pounds  below  the  high  level  of  -July  1,  1932. 

Burley,  Type  51.  Burley  acreage  of  432,000  acres  in  1932  was  about  17 
per  cent  below  the  record  acreage  of  1931.  The  yield  per  acre  in  1932  was 
lower  than  in  1931  and  the  December  1  estimated  production  of  344,197,000 
pounds,  was  24  per  cent  less  than  the  production  of  1931.  Stocks  of  old 
tobacco  continued  to  accumulate,  however,  and  on  October  1,  1932,  they  were 
585,902,000  pounds,  the  largest  on  record.  Total  supply  for  the  1932-33 
season  is  4  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous  record  supply  of  the  1931-32 
season,  notwithstanding  the  large  supply,  prices  for  the  1932  crop  advanced 
materially  over  1931,  prices  at  auction-floor  markets  in  Kentucky  averaging 
about  13.6  cents  per  pound  up  to  December  31,  1932,  compared  with  9.8  cents 
for  the  same  period  of  1931.  The  advance  in  price  may  be  attributed  to  the 
smaller  size  and  better  quality,  of  the  1932  crop,  and  the  fact  that  it  yields 
a  higher  proportion  than  usual  of  the  cigarette  and  smoking  grades;  to  the 
reduced  supply  and  poor  duality  of  the  flue-cured  crop;  and  to  increased  com¬ 
petition  among  buyers,  particularly  for  certain  grades. 

Disappearance  of  hurley  for  the  year  ended  October  1,  1932  was 
305,100,000  pounds.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent  over  a 
year  earlier  and  is  slightly  larger  th&i  the  previous  record  disappearance  of 
the  1926-27  season.  Exports  showed  only  a  small  increase,  with  the  total 
amounting  to  only  11,000,000  pounds. 

With  the  level  of  prices  that  has  been  maintained  sc  far  for  the  1932 
crop  it  seems  likely  that  some  increase  of  burley  acreage  may  be  expected  in 
1933.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  present  total  supply  is 
equivalent  to  about  three  years’  di s appear one e ,  whereas  the  usual  relationship 
is  for  supply  to  be  only  about  twice  as  large  as  disappearance.  Production 
in  1932  was  estimated  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  1931-32  disappearance 
so  that  stocks  by  next  October  may  be  further  increased.  An  increase  of 
acreage  for  flue-cured  tobacco  together  with  more  normal  yields  and  Quality 
for  that  crop  in  1933  would  result  in  increased  competition  for  burley. 

her:/ land,  Type  32.  Acreage  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  1932  was  about  15 
per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  With  yields  'per  acre  below  average,  the  1932 
production  of  22,750,000  pounds  was  23  per  cent  below  the  large  1931  crop. 
However,  stocks  on  October  1,  1932  were  more  than  8,000,000  pounds  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  thus  far  reported.  The  increase  in  stocks 
more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  production  and  the  total  supply  of  53,420,000 
pounds  for  the  1932-33  season  is  the  largest  in  years. 

Exports  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1952,  increased  about  35  per  ( 

cent  over  the  small  exports  of  1931  but  were  below  the  average  of  other  recent 
years.  The  reduced  crop,  of  other  cigarette  tobaccos,  especially  flue-cured, 
and  the  present  low  prices  for  Maryland,  furnish  a  basis  for  anticipating 
some  increase  in  disappearance,  over  the  21 ,000,000  pounds  of  the  1931-32 
season.  One  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  smaller  exports  oi  Maryland 
in  recent  gears  has  been  the  high  prevail  in..,  prices  for  this  tobacco  in 
comparison  wit n  competing  types. 
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Fire-cured  Types 

The  acreage  of  all . fire -cured  tobacco  was  reduced  from  237,000  acres  in 
1931  to  162,300  in  1932,  a  reduction  of  32  per  cent.  Except  lor  1927,  when 
plantings  amounted  to  only  150, 200’ acres,  this  was  the  smallest  acreage  of 
fire-cured  since  190S  when  records  by  type  were  first  compiled.  The  reduced 
acreage  in  1932  was  in  part  a  continuation  of  the  downward  trend  of  fire-cured 
production  which  has  been  under  way  since  about  1923  but  most  of  it  was  due  to 
the  unusually  low  prices  received  for  the  1951  crop. 

From  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  production  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
has  been  exported  in  recent  years,  principally  to  Europe.  The  European  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  type 3  has  been  declining  since  about  1920,  with  the  greatest 
decline  occurring  between  1920  and  1925.  Since  1925  the  decline  has  averaged 
around  8  per  cent  a  year.  Consumption  of  the  products  in  which  these  types 
are  used  in  Europe  was  at  about  the  same  level  in  1930  as  in  1920  so  that  the 
decline  in  their  consumption  has  been  due  largely  to  substitutions  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  produced  in  foreign  countries.  Since  1930  the  production 
in  these  countries  has  been  maintained  near  the  high  level  reached  in  1930, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  iurther  substitutions  may  be  made. 

The  principal  domestic  use  of  fire-cured  tobacco  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  snuff.  The  consumption  of  snuff  has  increased  only  slowly  in  recent  ^ears, 
and  in  1932  it  showed  a  decline. 


Virginia  fire-cured,  Type  21.-  The  1932  product io  of  Virginia  fire- 
cured  tobacco  of  14, S48, GO'C  pounds  is  the  smallest  on  record  and  is  more  than 
oO  per  cent  less  than  the  1931  crop.  Owing  to  an  increase  of  carry-over, 
however,  the  total  supply  of  46,800,000  pounds  on  October  1,  1932,  was  only 
18  per  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  to  December  31,  1952  averaged 
somewhat  above  the  low  prices  of  1931-32,  according  to  State  reports. 

For  the  season  ended  October  1,  1932,  disappearance  increased  about 
2,000,000  pounds  over  the  record  low  level  of  the  preceding  season,  owing 
to  an  increase  of  about  this  amount  in  foreign  takings..  The  1332  crop  was 
only  a  little  larger  than  normal  domestic  uses  so  that  stocks  on  October  1, 
1933  arc  likely  to  be  appreciably  reduced  from  those  of  the  present  season. 


Kentucky-Tennessee  I  ire-cured.  Types  22  id  23.-  production 
in  1932  totaled'  i'o'8, 400, 000  pounds  compared  with  152,200,000  i 


ox  these 


types  in  1932  totaled  108,400,000  pounds  compared  with  152,200,000  in  1931 
and  a  5-^ ear  average  1926-1930,  of  123,100,0  0.  The  greatest  decline  occurred 
in.  the  Paducah  district  where  the  reduction  from  1931  amounted  to  45  per  cent. 
Stocks  of  old  tobacco  increased  uring  the  year  so  that  the  total  supply  of 
265,900,000  pounds  on  October  i,  1932,  was  only  5  per  cent  less  than  bhe 
large  supply  of  1931-32.  Prices  on  Kentucky  markets  up  to  December  31,  1932 
averaged  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  1931-32 
season,  but  appeared  to  stren.-then  to  some  extent  during  January,  1935. 


Disappearance  tor  the  year  ended  October  1,  1932  was  123,000,000  pounds 
an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the  unusually  small  disappearance  of 
a  year  earlier.  Exports  increased  from  74,100,000  pounds  for  the  crop  year 
1930-31  to  62,400,000  pounds  for  1931-32,  with  larger  takings  of  the 
Paducah  type  being  responsible  for  most  of  the  increase.  A  part  of  this 
increase  of  exports  apparently  went  to  increase  stocks  in  foreign  countries. 
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Exports  during  1952-33  are  not  expected  to  be  larger  and  map  not  be  as  large-  ^ 
as  in  1931-52,  and  stocks  on  October  1,  1955,  are  not  likelp  to  show  much 
reduction  below  those  oi  October  1*  1932. 

Henderson  fire-cured,  Type  24.-  The  e st imated  plantings  of  5,500  acres 
of  Henderson  stemming  tobacco  in  1932  ere  the  smallest  on  record  and  37  per 
cent  less  than  the  relatively  small  acreage  of  1931.  An  increase  of  carry-over 
partially  offset  the  decrease  of  production  and  total  supply  on  October  1,1932 
was  8,700,000  pounds  compared  with  10,400,000  pounds  a  yiar  earlier.  Disappear 
ance  for  the  season  ended  October  1,  1932  was  6,300,0u0  pounds  compared  with 
the  small  disappearance  of  6,500,000  pounds  for  1930-31. 

Dark  Air-cured  Types 

The  market  outlet  for  the  dark  air-cured  tobacco  produced  in  the  United 
States  has  been  constantly  narrowing,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  domestic 
uses  of  these  types  are  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  chewing'  and  smoking, 
especially  the  former. 

One-Sucker,  Type  35.-  One  sucker  acreage  was  reduced  from  35,200  acres 
in  1931  to  22,600  acres  in  1932.  kith  yields  per  acre  also  lower,  production 
for  1932  amounted  to  18,100,000  pounds.  Except  for  the  1927  crop,  this  wsts 
the  smallest  total  production  since  1912.  Quality  of  the  1932  crop  is 
reported  to  be  good  and  prices  on  Kentucky  auction  markets  up  to  December  51, 
1932,  averaged  somewhat  higher,  than  the  record  low  prices  for  the  1931  crop. 
Disappearance  of  28,400,000  pounds  for  the  season  ended  October  1,  1932  was 
28  per  cent  above  that  of  a  _ear  earlier  and  larger  than  the  disappearance  of 
either  oi'  the  three  preceding  seasons. 

Green  River,  Type  36.-  production  of  Green  River  tobacco  was  reduced 
from  the  high  level  of  42,898,000  pounds  in  1951  to  21,870,000  pounds  in  1952. 

A  large  part  of  this  reduction  was  offset  by  an  increase  of  stocks  and  the 
total  supply  of  58,200,000  pounds  on  October  1,  1952,  was  only  13  per  cent 
below  the  large  supply  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices  paid  to  growers  up  to 
December  31,  1932  were  little  different  from  those  cf  1951-32  when  a  record 
1 ow  average  of  3.3  cents  per  pound  was  reported  for  the  season.  The  disappear¬ 
ance  of  30,800,000  pounds  for  the  crop  year  1931-32  represented  only  a  slight 
increase  over  193  0-31,  in  spite  of  the  low  pi’ ices  of  the  tobacco. 

Virginia  Sun-cured,  Type  37.-  Production  of  Virginia  sun-cured  has 
been  steadily  declining  during  the  last  decade  and  the  1932  acreage  of  5,500 
acres  is  less  than  one-third  as  large  as  the  1920  acreage.  Acreage  in  1932 
was  about  30  per  cent  below  the  small  1931  acreage  and  fields  per  acre  were 
the  lowest  since  1919.  The  total  supply  on  October  1,  1352  was  the  lowest 
in  years  and  stocks  on  October  1,  1933  will  probably  be  substantially  reduced. 
Auction-floor  prices  to  December  31,  1952,  showed  some  improvement  over 
those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Cigar  Types 

The  outlook  for  cigar  tobacco  continues  unfavorable.  The  acre  a.  e  of 
all  cigar  types  in  1932  was  reduced  about  18  per  cent  from  the  1331  acreage 
and  with  lower  yields  per  acre  the  total  production  of  cigar  tobacco  in 
1932  was  28  per  cent  less  than  in  1931.  Reductions  in  production  were  fairly 
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uniform  for  the  filler,  the  hinder,  and  the  wrapper  types.  Tor  most  cigar 
types  stocks  on  October  1,  1932  showed  an  increase  over  a  ;ear  earlier,  and 
for  some  types  the  total  supply  of  leaf  for  the  1932-33  season  is  greater  than 
for  the  1931-32  season,  notv/ithstandin  the  reduced  1932  crop.  Total  leaf 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  1932  was  about  30  per  cent  less  than 
in  1929.  The  reduction  was  particularly  severe  in  the  case  of  cigars 
retailing  at  more  than  5  cents  each,  resulting  in  a  material  cheapening  of 
the  outlet  for  cigar  tobacco,  liven  the  production  of  cigars  retailing  at  not 
more  than  5  cents  each  (class  A),  which  had  been  increasing  each  year  since 
1919,  showed  a  decline  of  about  5  per  cent  in  1932. 


Pennsylvania,  Type  41.-  Stocks  of  Pennsylvania  filler  on  October  1,1932 
of  107,642,00*0  pounds  were  the  highest  since  1925,  and  53,442,000  pounds 
greater  than  on  October  1,  1931.  Production  in  1932  was  about  25  per  cent  less 
than  in  1931,  hut  in  view  of  the  reduced  rate  of  disappearance  stocks  on 
October  1,  1933  are  expected  to  6e  fully  as  large  as  a  o.  ear  earlier. 


Hi  ami  Valley,  Type  s  42,  43  and  44.-  Stocks  of  these  toes  on  October 
1,  1932  were  the  largest  since  1927,  but  the  increase  in.  stocks  from  1951 
to  1932  was  not  large.  Owing  to  smaller  production  in  1932,  the  toJ:al  supply 
of  79,452,000  pounds  on  October  1,  1952  was  about  8,0.0,000  pounds  less 
than  the  supply  on  this  date  in  1931.  The  supply  for  the  1932-33  season  is, 
however,  larger  than  that  of  October  1,  1928,  1929  or  1930.  The  future 
outlook  for  these  types  depends  to  a  material  extent  upon  the  degree  to 
which  growers  return  to  the  varieties  and  strains  most  acceptable  to  cigar 
manufacturers.  Over  a  considerable  period  of  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  yields  at  the  expense  of  quality. 


New  Tngland  Proadleaf,  Type  51.-  The  decrease  in 
was  more*  than  sufficient  ~to~  *o~ff se't~the  increase  in  stocks 
during  the  year  and  the  total  supply  of  43,600,000  pounds 
season  is  about  4  per  cent  less  than  the  supply  for  the  1 
view  of  the  reduced  rate  of  consumption,  however ,  stocks 
continue  lsrge  ior  at  least  another  gear. 


production  in  1932 
which  occurred 
for  the  1932-33 
931-^2  season.  In 
are  expected  to 


New  England  Havana  Seed,  Type  52.-  The 
1932  was  not  sufficient  tcT'o’ffset*  the’  'increase 


decrease  in  production  in 
in  stocks,  and  the  total 


supply  on  October  1,  1932,  of  50,789,000  pounds  was 
tu an  a  year  previously.  No  substantial  decrease  in 
in  the  near  future. 


2, oG0,000  pounds  gracH 
stocks  is  anticipated 


Wisconsin,  Types  54  and  55.-  Production  of  these  tobaccos  has 
exceeded  disappearance  during  several  recant  years,  and  stocks  on  October 
1,  1932  were  the  largest  on  record,  notwithstanding  a  smaller  crop  in  19 
no  immediate  decrease  in  slocks  is  anticipated.  The  1935  outlook  appears 
particularly  unfavorable  for  Typo  54,  where  the  present  ratio  of  supply 
to  disappearance  is  much  higher  than  for  Tyoe  55. 


f 


The  Brocmcorn  Outlook  for  1933 


For  a  number  of  years  the  quantity  of  brocmcorn  used  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing.  The  present  annual  disappearance  seems  to  be  about  10  per  cent  belcw 
that  of  5  years  ago.  A  total  brocmcorn  acreage  in  1933  equal  to  that  of 
1932,  with  the  1927-1931  average  yield  of  313  pounds  per  acre,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  of  nearly  45,000  tons  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  average 
annual  disappearance  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  planted  acreage  in  1932  was  about  equal  to  the  harvested  acreage 
in  1931  but  owing  to  abandonment  the  harvested  acreage  in  1932  was  about 
3  per  cent  less  than  in  1931,  and  was  the  smallest  since  1927.  Because  of  an 
unfavorable  season  the  yield  per  acre  was  the  lowest  in  more  than  a  decade  and 
the  1932  crop  of  33,500  tons  exceeded  the  very  small  1925  crop  by  only  2,300 
tons.  It  was  equal  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  average  production  for  the 
5~year  period  ended  with  the  1931  crop. 

Broomcorn  disappearance  (including  domestic  consumption,  exports, 
waste,  and  loss)  which  was  62,000  tons  in  the  1924-25  season,  has  been  less 
each  succeeding  year  than  during  the  previous  year  (except  in  1928  and  1929 
wnen  increases  were  reported)  and  amounted  to  only  43,000  tons  in  the  1931- 
32  season.  Over  a  period  of  years  this  decrease  is  largely  due  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  competition  of  cleaners  not  made  from  brocmcorn,  and  there  is  now 
no  indication  that  the  annual  disappearance  is  likely  to  exceed  45,000  tons 
during  any  of  the  next  few  years. 

The  total  supply  of  brocmcorn  for  the  1932-33  season  of  approximately 
59,000  tons  was  the  smallest  in  years.  Should  the  disapoearance  this 
season  amount  to  40,000  tons,  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season 
May  31,  1933)  would  approximate  19,000  tons,  the  smallest  carry-over  in  the 
9  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

Owing  to  weather  damage  the  1932  crop  of  broomcorn  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  low-quality  brush  and  prices  to  growers  varied  widely  for 
brush  of  different  qualities.  Prices  to  growers  around  December  1,  1932 
averaged  about  $43.00  per  ton  or  about  46  per  cent  of  the  average  December 
1  farm  arise  for  the  5  years  ended  in  1931.  Broomcorn  prices,  however,  were 
relatively  higher  in  December,  1932  than  were  those  of  most  other  farm 
products  grown  in  the  same  areas. 

The  present  relatively  high  crises  of  broomcorn  comnared  with  other 
farm  products  ,  the  firm  market  situaticn  resulting  from  the  unusually 
small  stocks,  together  with  the  prospective  heavy  abandonment  of  winter  wheat 
in  the  Southwest,  may  result  in  increased  broomcorn  plantings  in  1933. 


THE  RICE  OUTLOOK 


Demand  for  United  States  rice  during  the  103.3-34  season,  according  to  < 
present  indications,  will  be  little  if  any  greater  than  in  1932-33.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumption  will  probably  continue  at  present  low  levels  unless  there  is  some  im¬ 
provement  in  business.  The  foreign  market  for  American  rice  has  nnri*omed  because 
of  competition  from  low-priced  Oriental  rices,  depreciated  currencies,  and  import 
duties  and  'other  restrictions.  A  large  carry-over  of  old  rice  into  the  1933-34 
season  is  in  prospect. 

The  Southern  Situation 


The  1032-33  southern  rice  crop  and  the  record  carry-over  of  rough  and 
milled  rice,  August  1,  are  equivalent  to  about  10,611,000  barrels,  or  6  per  cent 
less  than  the  supply  for  the  1931-32  season  and  3  per  cent  below  1930-31.  The 
supply  averaged  10,769,000  barrels  for  the  five  seasons,  1927-28  to  1931-32,  with 
the  range  from  10,039,000  barrels  (1929-30)  to  11, 337-, 000  barrels  (1931-32). 

The  reduced  supplies  of  southern  rice  for  the  1932-33  season  resulted 
principally  from  a  smaller  acreage.  The  rice  acreage  in  the  Southern  States  was 
759,000  acres  compared  with  853,000  acres  harvested  in  1931,  and  851,000  acres  in 

1930.  The  acreage  for  the  five  years,  1927-1931,  averaged  829,000  acres. 

Allowing  for  average  farm  use,  about  8,760,000  barrels  of  rough  rice  are 
available  for  market  in  the  Southern  States  during  1932-33  or  for  carry-over  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  compared  with  about  9,900,000  barrels  in  1931-32, 

9,925,000  barrels  in  1930-31,  and  9,000,000  barrels  in  1929-30.  Receipts  of  rough 
rice  by  southern  mills,  August  through  December,  1932,  we re  16  per  cent  smaller 
than  during  the  same  period  the  year  before;  they  were  restricted  by  low  prices 
and  reduced  demand  for  milled  rice.  Shipments  of  milled  rice  into  consuming 
channels,  August  through  December,  were  also  reduced,  being  12  per  cent  smaller 
than  those  in  this  period  the  season  before. 

Shipments  to  Puerto  Rico,  which  usually  takes  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
southern  rice  crop,  were  larger  in  the  period,  August  through  December,  this 
season  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  reflecting  an  unusual  demand 
that  resulted  from  damage  to  local  food  crops  by  hurricane.  In  1928-29  and  1930-31, 
when  hurricanes  also  occurred,  annual  shipments  to  Fuerto  Rico  totaled  nearly 
210,000,000  pounds. 

The  1932-33  world  supplies,  outside  of  the  United  States,  apparently  are 
about  as  large  as  the  world  supplies  in  1931-52.  Production  in  countries  report¬ 
ing  to  the  close  of  December,  which  account  for  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  world 
production,  was  slightly  larger  than  a  year  previous.  The  1932  crop  in  Japan  is 
estimated  at  18,972,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent  over  the  1931 
crop.  No  production  estimate  is  available  for  India,  but  the  1932  acreage  was 
placed  at  78,791,000  acres  compared  with  81,367,000,  the  comparable  estimate  in 

1931.  Reports  suggest  a  good-sized  crop  in  Siam  on  an  increased  acreage  and  a 
French  Inao-China  harvest  about  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  Efforts  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries  to  be  self-sustaining  have  been  an  important  factor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  acreage. 


Foreign  outlet  for  United  States  rice  during  1932-33  has  been  narrowed 
cy  reduced  purchasing  power  and  restrictions  of  imports  in  some  of  those  countries 
that  usually  buy  a  large  percentage  of  the  United  States  rice.  Exports  of  rice 
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from  the  Southern  States,  August  through  December,  1932,  totaled  only  about 
48,000,000  pounds  .compared  with  75,000,000  pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1931;  they 
were  the  smallest  for  that  period  since  1925.  The  foreign  countries  that  buy 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  American  rice  exports  have  been  increasing  their 
apparent  consumption  of  rice  during -the  last  three  years.  Imports  of  United 
States  rica  into  the  principal  importing  countries  of  Europe  have  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  but  not  to  the  same  extent  that  total  imports  increased. 

United  States  exports  to  South  American  countries  have  decreased  during  the  last 
three  years,  largely  because  of  reduced  purchasing  power  in  those  countries  and 
increased  competition  from  Brazilian  exports. 

The  United  Kingdom  imposed  an  import  duty  of  1  l/2  cents  per  pound 
(cleaned  basis)  on  non-Empire  rice,  effective  January  1,  1933.  Some  of  the  South 
American  countries  also  imposed  'import  duties  on  rice  to  stimulate  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  The  very  low  prices  of  Oriental  rice  have  practically  excluded  American 
rice  from  the  Cuban  market  this  year.  United  States  exports  to  Cuba,  August 
through  December,  1932,  were  about  6,000,000  pounds  less  than  those  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  in  1931.  In  fact,  to  only  a  few  foreign  countries  were  shipments 
of  American  rice  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  season  as  large  or 
larger  than  those  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1931,  Because  of  competition 
from  low-priced  Oriental  rices  and  of  restrictions  on  imports,  the  export  outlet 
for  American  rice  during  the  current  season  is  narrowed.  It  is  probable  that 
this  export  outlet  may  continue  to  be  smaller  during  the  next  few  years  unless 
there  is  considerable  improvement  In  buying  power  in  the  principal  rice-importing 
countries . 

The  California  Situation 

The  1932  California  rice  crop  was  1,955,556  barrels  or  3,168,000  bags 
(100  pounds  each).  This  harvest  was  17  per  cent  smaller  than  the  1931  crop  and 
10  per  cent  under  the  5-year  average  (1927-1931).  The  reduced  crop  resulted  from 
a  smaller  acreage  and  lower  yields.  Only  110,000  acres  were  harvested  compared 
with  125,000  acres  in  1931  and  the  yield  was .  6  per  cent  below  that  of  1!J31. 

Demand  for  California  rice  through  December  of  the  1932-33  season  was  confined 
mostly  to  domestic,  Hawaiian,  and  Puerto  Rican  outlets  since  exports  were  small. 
Shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  since  the  beginning  of  the  California  crop  year 
(October  1)  through  December  were  about  twice  as  large  as  during  the  same  period 
of  either  1930  or  1931.  Hawaiian  tekings  exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago.  Interest 
in  Calif ornia-Japan  rice  by  foreign  countries  is  restricted  by  fair-sized  crops 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Reports  from  Japan  indicate  that  domestic  supplies  in  the  Japanese  Empire 
will  be  almost  adequate  for  domestic  needs.  The  limiting  factor  in  Japanese  tak¬ 
ings  of  California  rice  is  the  San  Francisco  and  Tokyo  price  relationship.  The 
Tokyo  price  of  brown,  rice  is  usually  from  80  c  mts  to  $1.09  per  100  pounds  above 
the  San  Francisco  price  of  brown  rice  when  Japan  is  buying  California  rice.  Middl^ 
quality  brown  at  Tokyo  on  January  23  was  quoted  at  $1.55  and  No.  1  brown  at  San 
Francisco  at  $2.00  per  100  pounds. 


